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THE LATE GOVERNOR JOHN A, JOHNSON OF MINNESOTA. 


(Governor Johnson, who died on September 21, was born of Swedish parents at St. Peter, 
Minn., July 28, 1861, and was therefore forty-eight years old. He made his way by his own 
efforts and in due time became editor of a paper in his native town. He became recognized as 
a man of mark, and served his district in the State Senate. He was elected Governor in 1904, 
and again in 1906, as a Democrat in a Republican State. His election was the more remark- 
able because the Roosevelt national ticket carried Minnesota sweepingly in 1904. He was again 
elected Governor in 1908 on the same day that the national ticket headed by Mr. Taft carried 
the State by a large plurality. He was a man of attractive personality and fluent speech; and 
was favored by many Democrats for the Presidential nomination last year.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Great. Lhe month has been full of in- 

Happen- terest from the standpoint of 

"gS public news. Foremost’ stands 
the announcement of the success of two 
American explorers in their brave attempts 
to reach the North Pole. Dr. Cook emerged 
first, and duly arrived at Copenhagen, where 
at our cabled request Mr. Stead procured 
from him the extended statements for ex- 
clusive publication in this issue of the RE- 
VIEW, which our readers will find in subse- 
quent pages. Soon after the Cook announce- 
ment came that of Commander Peary, of the 
United States Navy. The great news event 
of the world of finance and business was the 
death of Mr. Harriman, an analysis of 
whose character and business methods will 
also be found in this magazine. As our pages 
closed for the press the city of New York 
and the people along the Hudson River were 
about to begin their elaborate commemora- 
tion of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the ‘discovery of the noble river by the man 
whose name it bears and of the beginnings 
of steam navigation, a little more than a 
hundred years ago, with the successful ex- 
periments of Robert Fulton. The city of 
New York was also about to enter upon one 
or the most important Mayoralty contests 
in its entire history. In national politics the 
chief thing was the series of speeches, begin- 
ning with the one at Boston, made by Presi- 
dent Taft in his great westward journey; 
and chief of these was his tariff speech 
at Winona, Minn., in Congressman Taw- 
ney’s district. While Mr. Taft was in 
Minnesota, Governor Johnson, of that State, 
lay in a hospital) in a critical condition 
following an operation. In spite of his pain- 
ful and dangerous illness, he sent messages of 
the kindliest greeting to President Taft, who 
responded with every expression of sympathy 
and appreciation. Unfortunately, Governor 


Johnson could not summon strength enough 
to carry him through the period of weakness 
following the surgical treatment and he 
died on the morning of September 21. He 
was greatly beloved by men of all parties 
and classes in his State and widely men- 
tioned by Democrats throughout the country 
as a probable future nominee for the Presi- 
dency. He had been three times elected 
Governor by great majorities in a strongly 
Republican State. 


The By far the most important news 
North Pole of the month of September, news 
at fast. most dramatic in its significance, 
in that it had been awaited for more than a 
century and a half by the entire world, was 
contained in the reports that came flashing 
by cable and “ wireless,” first, from the far 
off Shetland Islands, and, second, from 
Northern Labrador, informing a unanimous- 
ly interested world that at last the North 
Pole had been reached, and by two American 
citizens. On April 21, 1908, according to 
his own story, Dr. Frederick A. Cook, ac- 
companied by two Eskimos, finally attained 
the point sought by so many brave explorers 
for five generations, where there is no direc- 
tion but south, where latitude reaches its 
maximum and longitude vanishes,—the North 
Pole. On April 6, 1909, fifteen days less 
than a year later, Commander Robert E. 
Peary, with Matt. Henson of his crew and 
one Eskimo, also reached the ‘‘ boreal center,” 
and another of the great world achievements 
had been credited to American courage, endur- 
ance, and enterprise. Just what this discov- 
ery means to the world,—the scientific results 
of both expeditions as known from the first 
published accounts of their deeds by the ex- 
plorers themselves,—we give to our readers 
on another page in a judicial, informing ar- 


ticle by Mr. Cyrus C. Adams. 
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“WAITING TO BE WON.” 


(The above cartoon by the late Sir John Tenniel appeared in Punch in 1875 apropos of the British 


official Arctic expedition that sailed on May 29 of that year, under Captain Nares, 
be, ‘‘ Won at Last!’*) 
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DR. COOK LANDING AT 


Two Despite the publicity given to his 

Heroic different expeditions to the Arc- 
Personalities. ++. Commander Peary is not a 
well-known figure to the American people. 
Peary the man and the qualities that have 
gone to make up his heroic, patient, human 
personality form the subject of another of 
our features this month, to which we com- 
mend our readers’ attention. This Review 
has followed Peary’s career closely and pub- 
lished more than one article describing his 
explorations, notably, in February, 1898, 
July, 1901, and July, 1905. Dr. Cook, al- 
though not a new man in the field of polar 
exploration, is much less familiar to the read- 
ing world than is Commander Peary. In 
this magazine for January, 1907, we pub- 
lished an article by Prof. Herschel C. Parker, 
describing Dr. Cook’s most noteworthy feat 
up to that time, the scaling of Mount Mc- 
Kinley, “ the crest of the continent.” His 
truly astounding story of the attainment of 
the long coveted goal of explorers, the North 
Pole, made him a world figure of most dra- 
matic interest when on September 4 he landed 
at Copenhagen, the Danish capital, after his 


Mr. Bradley. Dr. Cook. 


NEW YORK, ON SEPT. 2l. 


trip from Upernivik, Greenland. There are 
very few, if any, writers of world news who 
could so readily appreciate and absorb such 
a situation and so graphically and dramat- 
ically portray the man Cook, who had so 
caught the imagination of the world, as Mr. 
W. T. Stead, who writes our article. 


The New Commander Peary’s report of his 
refuel or dash to the Pole, presented as it 

Denmark. was in the clear, convincing terms 
of the scientific man and coming as it did 
from an explorer whose devotion to scien- 
tific accuracy and whose personal integrity 
have never been questioned, even by the sus- 
picion of a doubt, was instantly accepted by 
scientists of Europe and this country. It was 
no disrespect to Dr. Cook, a comparatively 
new man in pelar exploration, that the werld 
reserved final judgment on his exploit until 
he had given out the evidence of his accom- 
plishment and the fuller statements with 
which to confirm the assertion that he’ had 
reached the Pole. The benefits to science from 
Peary’s expedition as set forth in our article 
entitled “ The North Pole at Last” are.un- 
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doubted and cast imperishable glory upon 
Peary’s name. It is natural enough that 
he should be disappointed, on reaching civil- 
ization, after his finally successful effort, to 
learn that another man, less experienced and 
less prepared than himself, had first attained 
the coveted goal. Furthermore, it seems 
probable that the newspaper reports attrib- 
uted to Peary, making him out an accuser of 
Dr. Cook as an impostor, were either exag- 
gerated or based on the publication of private 
communications never intended to appear in 
print. In his first authorized newspaper in- 
terview (at Battle Harbor on September 19) 
Commander Peary admitted: 

Cook went eighty miles to the west of my 
course, and a year in advance of me. | will say 
it is quite possible for hundreds of other ex- 
peditions with equipments like mine to have gone 
to the Pole on routes different from mine with- 
out my having discovered any trace of them. 

Dr. Cook’s demeanor and attitude have 
been admirable throughout. The world will 
judge both explorers on their records. 


How the it is doubtful if any other 
World Got the achievement of man was ever so 
News. 
rapidly, fully, and gr raphically de- 
scribed to an entire world awaiting with 
breathless interest as the winning of the Pole 
by these two citizens of these United States. 
Seldom has the efficiency of the cable, tele- 
graph, and Marconi lines been so strikingly 
demonstrated as in the rapidity with which 
the news of Dr. Cook’s and Commander 
Peary’s arrivals on the confines of civilization 
from the frozen wastes of the North were 
flashed to the great American and European 
daily newspapers. The cable communica- 
tions between this country and Europe are, 
of course, of long-tried and proven efficiency, 
but the world was surprised at the number 
and excellence of the telegraph lines crossing 
Northeastern Canada and Newfoundland, as 
demonstrated by the almost hourly news from 
Commander Peary during his stay at Battle 
Harbor, Labrador. On another page this 
month (425) we print a map, reproduced 
from one specially prepared by the Dominion 
Government, showing how the news from 
Peary reached the world. 


tie The first actual interview of 
Explorers American and Canadian news- 
Come Home. : 
paper men with Commander 
Peary, which was printed in the metropolitan 
dailies of September 19, and which was full 
of vivid and graphic writing, gave a clear 
description of Peary’s appearance on his re. 


turn. With the description of Dr. Cook’s 
personality given on another page by Mr. 
Stead, compare these sentences about Peary. 

l'e stood there a tall, loosely knit man, whose 
chest tightened the biue flannel shirt about it 
and whose bared head was kept stiffly erect. He 
had his feet and legs in rubber sea boots, into 
the tops of which his trousers were tucked. 
Nothing covered his shirt. His reddish gray 
hair was straggling down to a ruff behind his 
cars and his mustache was frayed at the ends 
into two furze brushes. His stubbly cheeks were 
cut in downward furrows. 

The story of Dr. Cook’s reception at 
Copenhagen and the honors conferred on him 
by the Danish Government and the visiting 
scientists from all over Europe are set forth 
on another page by Mr. Adams. Honors 
even more grateful to the explorer were 
chewered on him on his arrival in New York 
en the morning of September 21. A very 
impressive and hearty welcome was accorded 
Commander Peary upon his arrival:at Syd- 
ney, the capital of Cape Breton Island. From 
there it was hoped that he would sail 
once to New York, reaching this city in time 
to have the Roosevelt participate in the Hud- 
son-Fulton celebrations. 


The most notable quality in Mr. 
Taft’s speeches has been frank- 
ness. He did not start upon his 
13,000-mile tour with a bundle of speeches 
prepared in advance, but he had undoubtedly 


Mr. Taft's 
Speak:ng 
Ordeal. 























GETTING THERE WITH BOTH FEET. 
‘From the Eagle (Brooklyn). 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AT THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR LAST MONTH. 


given due consideration to the essential things 
he meant to say at important places. He was 
entering bravely upon a great ordeal of 
speechifying. He spoke at Boston on the 
evening of September 14. His chief topic 
was” the monetary situation; and while not 
directly committing himself to the central 
bank of issue, Mr. Taft seemed to favor 
the point of view of Senator Aldrich and Mr. 
Vreeland. He gave Mr. Aldrich a hearty 
and even enthusiastic personal indorsement. 
Mr. Taft hopes to see the American mone- 
tary and banking system reformed during 
his administration through the efforts of 
the Aldrich Monetary Commission. At Chi- 
cago, on September 16, he spoke finely and 
strongly of the law’s delays and the need 
of a reform in our administration of justice. 
He also reasserted his attitude toward labor. 
At Milwaukee he advocated postal savings 
banks, in the face of the opposition to such 
a policy that was being expressed on the same 
day by the bankers of the United States in 
their national convention at Chicago. On 
the night of the 17th the President spoke at 
Winona, Minn., upon the tariff. 


The Every thoughtful reader and 
Netghe Tarif student of the tariff question 
‘must judge Mr. Taft’s Winona 

speech for himself. It is one of the most care- 
ful political utterances that Mr. Taft has 


‘ ever made. It is fair to say that the country 


was surprised at the extent of Mr. Taft’s 
approval of the Payne-Aldrich law. It would 





seem to us a more sweeping approvai of the 
new tariff than had yet been made by any 
of the leaders who were responsible for 
its formulation and its’ passage through Con- 
gress. Mr. Payne fought desperately against 
many of the compromises he was compelled 
to accept, and Mr. Aldrich never forgot that 
a tariff bill is really made by hundreds of 
striving and contending interests and that 
from beginning to end it is a patchwork of 
trades and compromises. Mr. Taft was 
never criticised in any serious or responsible 
quarter for signing the bill. Not to have 
signed it would have created confusion. His 
active interest in the details of the tariff be- 
gan when the bill was in the final conference 
stage. His personal demand for certain re- 
ductions was what turned the scale and se- 
cured them. 


det But if it had not been for the 
Real way in which the so-called pro- 
Lesson. : , 
gressives or insurgents had 
pointed out certain iniquities and stirred up 
the councry Mr. Taft could hardly have 
gained those points of reduction for which 
he made his stand. There may have been 
some people who thought that the iniquities 
of the wool schedule and some other of the 
glaring faults of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
should have led to a veto. But no element 
of the Republican party expected or de- 
manded any such action by the President. 
Certainly the insurgents did not ask it. The 
one great lesson that the country ought to 
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have learned from the work of the recent 
extra session is the lesson that it is a great 
mistake to deal with so elaborate a thing as 
the tariff without scientific study and ac- 
curate knowledge. Congress is competent to 
deal with the reports of economic experts and 
tariff commissions, but it is not competent to 
make a good tariff without the use of scien- 
tific methods for obtaining and collating 
needful facts. Mr. Taft is right in deprecat- 
ing the idea of an immediate reopening of the 
tariff schedules by the next Congress, or even 
the one to follow. Certain schedules, in- 
deed, might be taken up, but the country 
wishes to do business and does not wish an- 
other tariff session of Congress in the near 
future. But it would seem as if Mr. Taft’s 
courage and frankness might have gone a lit- 
tle further and allowed him to say that we 
are in a good deal of danger of an early re- 
opening of the tariff fight through the fail- 
ure of Congress, in this recent extra session, 
to revise the wool schedule ard to do certain 
other shings that unquestionably belonged to 
the task that the Payne-Aldrich committees 
had before them. 


- way we While, then, it is true that the 
Needa __ business interests of the country 
Commission. ° 
would deplore a crude and im- 
mature attempt on the part of the next Con- 
gress to repeal the new tariff, it does not 
follow that wise business men should toler- 
ate the refusal of Congress to provide a 
proper way for future dealing with the sub- 
ject. If we can have the right kind of a 
tariff commission, it may be possible to bring 
about the more thoroughgoing tariff revision 
of the inevitable future in a scientific way 
and without harmful agitation and disturb- 
ance to business. If we are denied a proper 
kind of tariff commission, we shall have the 
tariff remain as a political football, to the 
damage of our legitimate business interests 
and to the disgrace of American statesman- 
ship. The fight for a commission must go on, 


Asto Lhe newspapers seem to take the 
a... ground quite generally that Mr. 
Taft meant to read out of the 

party the Republican Senators who thought 
it best to show their disapproval of the bill 
by voting against it. We do not believe that 
Mr. Taft meant to have his speech taken in 
that way. He was attempting to justify his 
own action in signing the bill and to assist 
Congressman Tawney in his effort to retain 
the support of his somewhat disappointed 


constituents. Mr. Tawney’s right to exer- 
cise his own judgment and to vote for the 
bill would seem clear. Vhe chairman of 
the Appropriation Committee is usually 
found aligning himself with the majority of 
his party on great measures. Mr. Tawney 
was one of the men who did the wheel-horse 
work in drafting the Dingley bill, and he 
would undoubtedly have made the Payne 
bill much better than it is if he could have 
had his own way. But Senators Nelson and 
Clapp, as well as every Minnesota member 
of the House, except Tawney, had an equal 
right also to interpret party pledges and 
duties in their own way and to vote,—as 
they all did,—against the tariff bill when it 
finally came from the hands of the Confer- 
ence Committee. The so-called insurgents 
well knew that their voting against the bill 
would not prevent its becoming a law. They 
knew that it was going to pass and that Mr. 
‘Taft was prepared to sign it. But they felt 
that it would be a right and a useful thing 
for them to vote against the bill as showing 
to the whole country their belief that the 
time had come when tariffs ought to be 
made in a different way. 


its “Too +Mr. Taft, in his Winona speech, 
Intimate”” argues as if it were a question of 

‘ high rates or low rates or the 
protection principle. But when one gets 
deep into the tariff question, as these Sena- 
tors did, the actual issues are quite different. 
As one of them puts it privately, however 
much may be said for having the tariff “ re- 
vised by its friends,” there now seems to be a 
good deal against having it “ revised by its too 
intimate friends.’ Enormous pressure was, 
in fact, put by private interests upon some 
of these so-called insurgent Senators to get 
them to fall in with the prevailing majority. 
It would seem hardly likely that Mr. Taft 
really intended in his indorsement of the 
tariff work of the extra session to call upon 
the Republicans of the Middle West to re- 
pudiate such Republican leaders as cannot 
conscientiously praise that piece of legisla- 
tion. Just what the new tariff bill really is 
our readers had an opportunity to know 
through the expert analysis of the bill pub- 
lished in this magazine last month. ‘That 
analysis has been widely reproduced by the 
daily press and much commented upon; and, 
so far as we have seen, no one has arisen to 
deny the accuracy of its statements or to re- 
fute the method by which the writer of our 
article proved that the Payne-Aldrich law is 
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THE -MEMBERS OF THE NEW TARIFF BOARD. 


“ revision upward ”’ and not “ revision down- 
ward.” Just why Mr. Taft should appear 
as a more unqualified advocate and supporter 
of the new law than any of the men who 
drafted it or any of the attorneys for spe- 
cial interests who secured what they were 
after is a little hard to understand. 


It is one thing to explain and 
defend one’s acceptance of a com- 
promise measure like a tariff bill 
and it is quite a different thing to hold it up 
for laudation as the “ best ever.” Mr. Taft 
says that this bill is the best tariff that the 


Not Quite 
the ‘* Best 
Ever.’’ 














PAINTING THE LILY! 
From the World (New York). 


Republicans ever made and therefore the 
best that the country has ever had. But this 
kind of characterization of a tariff must al- 
ways have reference to the conditions exist- 
ing in the trade and commerce of the country 
at the time when the bill was enacted. It 
does not seem to us that the Payne-Aldrich . 
bill, when tested by its responsiveness to con- 
ditions existing in the year 1909, can com- 
pare favorably with the Dingley tariff or the 
McKinley tariff when those enactments are 
studied in the light of the conditions that 
produced them in their respective years. In 
other words, the tariff tailor made Uncle 
Sam a better-fitting suit in 1890 and again 
in 1897 than he has just made in 1909. 


The Mr. Taft has alluded in his 
plarit speeches to the work of his new 
oard. 


Tariff Board as something that 
is to provide us with data for future tariff 
legislation. Yet Congress specifically refused 
to make it a part of the work of these tariff 
experts to conduct such inquiries for the bene- 
fit of Congress. The Tariff Board is au- 
thorized to aid in the application of maxi- 
mum and minimum rates to foreign coun- 
tries and in the administrative work of the 
law. The chairman of the Tariff Board is 
Prof. Henry C. Emery, of Mr. Taft’s own 
college, Yale. Another member is Mr. James 
R. Reynolds, who resigns as an Assistant Sec- 
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EDWARD HENRY HARRIMAN, WHO 
retary of the Treasury to enter upon the new 
work. The third member of the board is 
Mr. Alvin H. Sanders, of Chicago, editor 
and proprietor of the Breeders’ Gazette. 
These three men are of such high personal 
standing and such recognized fitness that no 
one can doubt Mr. Taft’s intention to obtain 


DIED SEPTEMBER 9. (SEE PAGE 465.) 


as valuable results from his opportunity to 
name such a board as the law will allow. 
But it is to be feared that the work which 
otherwise these gentlemen might do so val- 
uably for the business welfare of the country 
wil! be hampered by the law under which 
they are named, 
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MR. ROBERT SCOTT LOVETT. 


(Photographed last month for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, by the Misses Selby, New York.) 


hin: thieeiteaiis OO _Harriman’s death was a 
andHis surprise to the country, because 
Successor. the serious nature of his malady 

had not been known. He had made a brave 

fight for his life and had in failing strength 
kept his hand upon the levers of great busi- 
ness enterprises. It is not likely that his 

Napoleonic and absolute methods will pre- 

vail in the American railway ‘management 

of the future. His empire has not yet been 


torn with dissension by rival claimants for 
the mastery of any part of it. Mr. Robert 
S. Lovett, who had for some years been Mr. 
Harriman’s closest business adviser and who 
was vice-president and general manager of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company, was at 
once chosen unanimously to take Mr. Har- 
riman’s place as chairman of the executive 
committee of that company and also to fill 
a like position in the management of the 
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Southern Pacific. Mr. Lovett is a Texan 
who has made his way in practical railroad- 
ing and in railroad law through indomitable 
force of character and native strength of 
ir.tellect. He is trusted and respected by 
all who have had business relations with 
him. His emergence to a great positicn in 
the public eye is another illustration of the 
fact that there is usually in process of train- 
ing for the high posts of responsibility men 
who have not been found wanting when 
trusted in lesser commands. ‘The stock 
market was much less affected by Mr. Har- 
riman’s ceath than most observers would 
have expected. Leading financial interests 
all co-operated to sustain confidence and 
make a show of harmony. ‘There is great 
eagerness to know what some of the future 
policies of the Union Pacific will be, partic- 
ularly as regards the question of the segre- 
gation of its great holdings of the securities 
of other railroad companies. Although the 
demand for money in mercantile and manu- 
facturing lines and for moving the crops is 
naturally increasing, there has remained 
enough surplus funds in the New York 
banks to facilitate stock speculation, and the 
high level of prices was maintained last 
month. Industrial securities especially 
showed marked advance, due to their im- 
proved earrings and prospects for, handsome 
dividends in the early future, 
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From the Sun (Baltimore). 
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The recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association at Chi- 
cago made it plain enough that 
we are rot to have a thoroughgoing and 
consistent revision of our moneiary system 
by unanimous consent. Upon no point in- 
volved is there a marked consensus of opin- 
ion. The bankers are opposed to any scheme 
of governmental savings banks and are also 
generally opposed to extending the powers 
of the national banks so that they may have 
savings departments. The Chicago conven- 
tion was bitterly opposed to the idea of the 
guaranteeing of deposits. Speaker Cannon, 
who appeared before the convention, defend- 
ed our present system as a whole and op- 
posed radical changes. ‘There had been bit- 
ter attacks by Mr. Fowler, of New Jersey, 
upon Mr. Cannon as incompetent to deal 
with monetary. subjects and Mr. Cannon 
made his reply at Chicago. Mr. Fowler 
had long been chairman of the Currency 
Committee and Mr. Vreeland, of the Mone- 
tary Commission, has been put in his place 
by the Speaker. Mr. Fowler has been nat- 
urally resentful. All of which means that 
there lies ahead of us a period of hard de- 
bating and much difference of opinion upon 
currency and banking reforms. President 
Reynolds, of the Bankers’ Association, made 
a great plea for a central bank with a capi- 
tal of not less than $100,000,000 to control 
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From the 7imes (Washington), 


IT WAS AN AWFUL CASTIGATION. 


(Congressman Fowler, 


criticising the Speaker for his attitude on legislative measures 


month in a speech at Chicago.) 


of New Jersey, wrote an open letter to Speaker Cannon on August 23, severely 


in Congress. Mr. Cannen replied last 
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the issue of notes and the banking reserves 
of the country. Such a system would be in 
a general line with the experience and prac- 
tice of other countries. Mr. Reynolds is a 
distinguished Chicago banker, who was in- 
vited by Mr. Taft to become Secretary of 
the Treasury. He is succeeded in the presi- 
dency of the Bankers’ Association by Mr. 
Lewis E. Pierson, president of the Irving 
National Bank, of New York City. We 
have now developed in this country a great 
number of able and thoughtful bankers who 
are not merely private money makers but 
men of a high sense of public duty and thor- 
oughly competent to advise us regarding the 
best way to manage our banks and our cur- 
rency. Undoubtedly Mr. MacVeagh, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is in general sym- 
pathy with these progressive views of the 
foremost bankers, and undoubtedly Mr. 
Taft was entirely sincere commending the 
earnestness and good faith of Senator Ald- 
rich in his work as head of the Monetary 
Commission. But it is also evident that the 
President and his Cabinet realize that cur- 
rency reform cannot be dealt with this year 
or next, but must go over to the year 1911. 


Railroad Lhe great subject that President 
a, ‘Taft and the cabinet would like 
‘ to bring forward at this coming 

session of Congress is that of a reconstruc- 
tion of the laws relating to the control of 
interstate commerce by the federal govern- 
ment. Mr. Wickersham and the lawyers of 





Photograph by Davis & Eickelmeyer, N. Y. 


the administration have been at work on this ek. Eenek &. Heute en ke Vek, 
subject. In his speech at Des Moines on o ; wae : 

— P (The new president cf the American Bankers 
September 20 Mr. Taft gave some outline of Amxostattens) 


proposed plans. One great trouble at pres- 

ent is the delay caused by carrying the deci- transferring to the Department of Justice 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Commission those functions having to do with inquiry 
into the federal courts. ‘This appeal to the into violations of the law with a view to 
courts cannot be done away with, but Mr. punishment of offenders. In a general way, 
Taft and the cabinet propose to create a spe- the Taft administration would make the anti- 
cial so-called Commerce Court of five mem- trust law forbid combinations, conspiracies, 
bers who shall sit at Washington and have and contracts to restrain trade with intent 
‘jurisdiction in such matters. Mr. Taft to monopolize interstate trade or with intent 
would also give the Interstate Commerce to suppress competition therein. The idea is 
Commission the power to readjust freight to get rid entirely of the question whether 
classifications as well as to fix rates, and in combinations are reasonable or unreasonable. 
other respects would increase the commis--It is intended to press these amendments of 
sion’s authority. He would regulate mer- the interstate commerce and so-called anti- 
gers and stock-watering by giving the Inter- trust laws upon the attention of Congress this 
state Commerce Commission control of these coming winter for thoroughgoing revision. If 
matters. When it comes to the anti-trust the éxcellent proposals of the administration 
law it is proposed to develop the Bureau of can be placed upon the statute books, it will 
Corporations into an agency having a greater be a great triumph, and will atone somewhat 
power of supervision and regulation, while for the faults of the tariff. 
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Stee! Mills The regained prosperity and busi- 
in ness activity of the country, of 
Full Blast. 


which we noted some evidences 
last month, are strongly witnessed in the 
month’s news of the basic steel and iron 
industry. ‘The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is operating at over 96 per cent. of its 
capacity, very large orders for equipment 
are pouring in from the railroads, and prices 
are advancing. “That they will advance pre- 
cipitately is scarcely probable because of the 
still depressed state of the industry in Eu- 
rope. With the small consumption there and 
with the lower tariff barriers any radical 
increase in prices of steel products would be 
the signal for extensive imports. But even 
at the present prices the Steel Corporation 
promises to earn nearly eighty million dollars 
net profit in the last six months of 1909. The 
price of the common stock has made new 
high records almost daily, reaching 84 in 
the middle of September. In the great boom 
of 1906 the stock sold not higher than 50. It 
is confidently predicted that the dividend on 
this common issue will be raised to 4 or 5 per 
cent. at the October meeting. 


n Before the close of the year the 
World’s Ore Steel Corporation will be manu- 
Supply facturing at the rate of 13,000,- 
ooo tons a year, with every sign pointing to 
a further increase of output in 1910. There 
is widespread discussion of a scarcity of iron 
ore in a not distant period. A German 
writer has recently made a striking analysis 
of the situation, which shows that the world 
will consume an average of 180,000,000 tons 
of ore yearly for the next ten years, this be- 
ing based on a consumption of crude iron of 
¢0,000,000 tons annually. The largest in- 
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Presipunr Tarr: Uncie, you should start a savings 
bank; he would trust you, 


From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 
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dividual field of high-grade ore in Sweden 
would only supply the world’s demand for 
five or six years at this rate and the entire 
world’s resources of high-grade ore, as esti- 
mated by Swedish experts, for about sixty 
years. It is highly probable, of course, that 
new fields will be discovered, and it is quite 
certain that lower grade ores would be used 
if the richer fields should give out, but it is 
also true that in succeeding decades consump- 
tion may still further increase, and there are 
not wanting prophets of coming trouble for 
the industrial world due to a scarcity of iron. 


As to this country, the world 
looks on at our furious and reck- 
less expenditure of natural re- 
sources with increasing comment of disap- 
proval. It is just at this moment, when in 
sO many ways we are needing to conserve our 
natural resources and to protect the public 
interest, that a new controversy has arisen 
regarding the so-called Roosevelt policies of 
protection to public forests, prevention of 
fraud in the acquisition of public coal lands 
by private companies, and protection of water 
powers within the public domain from being 
grabbed by the so-called water power trust, 
with its insatiate ambition. Speaking in a 
general way, the administration of our land 
laws has for several decades veen rendered 
difficult by the never-ceasing attempts of pri- 
vate individuals and companies to obtain 
control of water rights, grazing ranges, agri- 
cultural soil, mineral areas, public forests, 
and so on, by dishonest methods. Mr. Gar- 
field, as Secretary of the Interior, following 
the unflinching Hitchcock in that same office, 
worked with energy and efficiency to protect 
the public- domain. Various conspiracies 
have been exposed and broken up within the 
past eight years, and if only Congress would 
pass better land laws there would be good 
ground to believe that a measurable degree 
of honesty might be made to prevail in the 
further process of turning over public areas 
to private ownership. 


** Conservas 
tion’’ in 
Dispute. 


The greatest champion of the 
policy of conservation of re- 
sources that the country has pro- 
duced is Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the 
Forestry Bureau of the Agricultural De- 
partment. Mr. Pinchot’s work for the pub- 
lic welfare is so indefatigable and his char- 
acter and motives are so high that nobody 
but a fool or a knave would venture an at- 
tempt to disparage either the man or his 


Pinchot, 
Public 
Servant. 
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work. It is the belief of the country that in 
the matter of conserving public resources the 
Government should not be put in the posi- 
tion of a defendant. The greedy companies 
that have been trying through dummy en- 
tries to get control of coal lands and forest 
lands will have ample resources and able at- 
torneys with which to push their ingenious 
claims. If Mr. Pinchot in his zeal for the 
public welfare should ever through error do 
injustice to any private claimant there is 
n> danger that such a claimant would fail 
to get his hearing both with administrative 
officers and also in the courts. The cold 
fact is that it is the Government and the 
public interests that have been despoiled ; 
and it is very far from the truth to say that 
private and local interests have been sacri- 
ficed in the pressing forward of the so-called 
Roosevelt and Pinchot policies. “The forest 
resources of the Indian reservations had 
been turned over to the Forestry Bureau for 
administration. Mr. Ballinger, as Secretary 
of the Interior, on legal grounds withdraws 
this work from Mr. Pinchot’s supervision. 
If Indian agents can be found who will ad- 
minister forests better than the members of 
the Forestry Bureau, then this decision will 
be acceptable. But the country will not be 
ready to believe that the Forest Service is 
badly run, or that Pinchot should in any way 
be discredited. His work is necessary, and 
demands support. 


is not bothering 
Question of about details or technicalities. 
‘Unfortunately, it has obtained 
the impression that in a very subtle and 
roundabout fashion the colossal private inter- 
ests that were so hostile to Garfield, and 
Pinchot, and, of course, to Roosevelt have 
been at work upon the sympathies of the new 
administration so as to produce a different 
atmosphere. ‘There is an impression that 
Ballinger and Taft are, almost unconsciously 
to themselves, being influenced by certain 
men, who in turn are subject to the influence 
of the agents of the water-power trust and 
the other selfish factors in the controversy. 
Nobody wishes Mr. Ballinger or Mr. Taft 
to go against the requirements of law; but 
they have been put in their positions to see 
how far the law will let them go in aggres- 
sively protecting public interests against pri- 
vate greed. ‘The private interests will find 
their own lawyers and deserve no help’ from 
the brilliant legal galaxy that surrounds the 
council table of the present administration. 


The country 











HON. GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


(Chief of the Forest Service.) 


There ought to be no doubt about 
the eagerness of the high officials 
of the Government to carry out 
to the very utmost the principles of the con- 
servation policy. Mr. Ballinger, though not 
so well known, is a man of the same high 
class as his immediate predecessors. Mr. Taft 
has been part and parce! of: the policies of 
the last decade. The country would be deep- 
ly disappointed if these great lawyers should 
fail to use their training and experience to 
help the Pinchots get their commendable 
projects carried to a successful issue. In the 
matter of a field agent of the Land Office 
who seemed to reflect upon Secretary Bal- 
linger’s honor and goo faith in dealing with 
Alaska coal claims, no one for a moment 
would question the justice of Mr. Taft’s 
decision. Mr. Ballinger stands fully cleared, 
and the field agent has of necessity been dis- 
missed from his position. None the less, the 
public ought to understand how difficult is 
the work of the man sent out into the field to 
check up the public land cases and get legal 
evidence in case of frauds. It is thankless 
work, and our Government service has been 
honored by men of heroic courage who have 
faced every kind of danger in trying to bring 


Ballinger 
and His 
Opportunity. 


_ to book the scoundrels who are constantly at 
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work stealing the resources of the American 
people. Mr. Ballinger has the opportunity 
to back them up with all his might. 


Co-operation At the great Conservation Con- 
Is to Be gress held in Seattle late in Au- 
Desired. ‘oust Mr. Pinchot presided and 

made a noteworthy address. Ex-Governor 
Pardee, of California, succeeded in securing 
the adoption of a resolution favoring a time 
limit on the grant of water-power sites and 
the taxation of such grants. Secretary Bal- 
linger spoke at the conference briefly but 
pointedly, and declared that he would pre- 
fer to be judged by his acts and official con- 
duct rather than by words and promises. Mr. 
Pinchot predicted that at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress we are to have a great fight 
to protect the people’s rights against the 
monopolies that are trying to grab the remain- 
ing water-powers. While we believe the 
whole country owes a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Pinchot for his patriotic services, we 
must also express our complete confidence in 
the Secretary of the Interior,—in his public 
epirit as well as his intelligence and efficiency. 
We believe that Mr. Ballinger has the same 
high motive and the same disinterestedness 
as Mr. Pinchot. The administration of In- 
dian forests involves a legal question as to 
the right to divert funds and authority from 
one department to another. It is entirely 
feasible to utilize to the best advantage for 
the public welfare the zeal of a Pinchot and 
the precise and efficient administrative meth- 
ods of a Ballinger. 


The Werk of One of the most important prac- 
the State tical topics that can engage the at- 
Department, ‘ 2 : 

tention of Congress is the promo- 

tion of frequent communication with South 
America. Under the new tariff our South 
American trade ought to grow rapidly, and 
with the Panama Canal well advanced it is 
high time to be considering the trade rela- 
tions of our Atlantic and Gulf seaports with 
the western ports of South America. The 
State Department has established a Latin- 
American bureau, with Mr. ‘Thomas C. Daw- 
son, of Iowa, at its head, who will, accord- 
ingly, resign from his post as Minister to 
Chile. Mr. W. T. S. Doyle, of Washing- 
ton, also an expert upon South American 
matters, enters the bureau. It is evidently 
Mr. Knox’s intention to follow up the work 
of Secretary Root and promote in every way 
mutually beneficial relations between this 
country and the southern republics. Another 


important matter relating to the State De- 
partment is the creation of a new office known 
as Counselor. Mr. Knox has from the be- 
ginning desired to have associated with him 
Mr. Henry Hoyt, recently Solicitor-General, 
one of the ablest lawyers and most efficient 
public servants who have been in the Govern- 
meftt’s employ. ‘Mr. Hoyt as Counselor of 
the State Department will have much to 
do with the negotiation of treaties, and will 
devote himself especially to the framing of 
the new treaty with Japan. Mr. Knox is also 
creating a Far Eastern Bureau to foster from 
the standpoint of his department our com- 
mercial and diplomatic relations with the 
Orient. Another new bureau in the State 
Department is that called Trade Relations 
on the Tariff. Mr. Charles M. Pepper and 
Mr. M. H. Davis, both of them experts in 
matters of foreign trade, have been assigned 
to this bureau. Mr. Knox is planning to be 
with President Taft at the famous meeting 
with President Diaz, of Mexico, on October 
16 at El] Paso, Texas. Messrs. Dickinson, 
Hitchcock, and Nagel, of the Cabinet, are 
also expected to be present. Elaborate plans 
have been made and the ceremonies will in- 
terest the people of both republics. 
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Secretary MacVeagh is fortunate 
in the able young men with whom 
he has been surrounding himself 
in the Treasury Department. His assistant 
secretaries are men of knowledge and skill, 
and at critical posts he has strong men. Mr. 
Loeb, who collects about half of the revenue 
of the Government at the New York Cus- 
tom House, has been enforcing the law and 
doing his duty in spite of criticism. Mr. 
Cabell, of Richmond, Va., whose appoint- 
ment to the head of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau we mentioned last month, has to 
be responsible for the somewhat perplexing 
task of collecting the new corporation tax. 
With the new tariff regulations and this 
wholly novel 1 per cent. tax upon the net 
earnings of corporations, the Treasury De- 
partment has many delicate matters to decide, 
and it is dealing with them intelligently. 


Treasury 
Problems. 








Photograph by Moffett, Chicago. 
MR. ROYAL E. CABELL. 
(The new Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 
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MR. HENRY HOYT. 
(Counselor of the State Department.) 


A several days’ conference of 
Democrats at Saratoga ended on 
September 10. Several hundred 
Democrats of the State of New York were 
present. The Hon. Edward M. Shepard was 
permanent chairman. Mr. Herbert T. Bis- 
sell, formerly of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
Was a prominent man in the conference, and 
Mr. Morgan J. O’Brien, Mr. Alton B. 
Parker, Mr. D-Cady Herrick, Mr. Thomas 
Osborne, Mr. Herman Ridder, Mr. Augus- 
tus Van Wyck are a few names that will 
indicate the character and quality of the 
gathering. There is nothing that the Repub- 
licans of the State of New York so much 
need as the opposition of a reformed Demo- 
cratic party, led by the best men in the 
State who call themselves Democrats. ‘The 
control of the party by the corrupt Tam- 
many machine of New York City, in combi- 
nation with the no less scandalous machine 


Democrats 


in. 
Council. 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson. 
FORMING A NEW DEMOCRATIC PARTY AT SARATOGA. 


(Seated, Edward M. Shepard, Thomas M. Osborne, Morgan J. O’Brien ; standing, S. S. Menken.) 


of Buffalo, is a disgrace to the nanie of a 
great party. A new organization was 
launched at Saratoga, known as the Demo- 
cratic League of the State of New York. 
Its objects are patriotic and its appearance 
is to be welcomed. 


fines The campaign in the city of New 
york's York was destined to be a short 
Campaign. one. The Fusionists found it 
hard to agree upon a candidate for Mayor 
and the action of Tammany Hall was 
much in doubt as we were closing these 
pages for the press. Judge William J. Gay- 
nor, a well-known radical and independent 
of Democratic proclivities, famous for his 
attacks upon corporation methods, had been 
brought forward by certain independent or- 
ganizations; ard he had seemed to expect 
that he would be indorsed by Tammany on 
the one hand and by the Citizens’ Union 
and the Committee of One Hundred on the 
other. But the anti- Tammany organizations 
were not willing even to consider Judge 
Gaynor’s name, and it remained to be seen 
whether the Tammany convention, to be 
held on September 20, would accent the 
militant Brooklyn judge, with his record of 








fierce denunciation of Tammany methods. 
Many excellent men were suggested for the 
Fusion nomination, but few of them were 
willing to be considered. ‘The various or- 
ganizations failed to reach an agreement be- 
fore the meeting of the Republican conven- 
tion on September 23. ‘That convention 
nominated a well-known business man, Mr. 
Otto T. Bannard, with the hope that the 
Citizens’ Union and the Committee of One 
Hundred would ratify the choice. Munici- 
pal financiering is likely to be an important 
issue in the campaign. 


Cine The people of Maryland are to 
Franchise vote next month on a proposed 
Amendment. : : : 
constitutional amendment which, 
if adopted, will have the effect of limiting 
the franchise. The following classes of male 
citizens, if qualified in respect to age and 
residence, will be admitted to the suffrage 
under this amendment: (1) Persons who on 
January 1, 1869, or prior thereto, were en- 
titled to vote; (2) male descendants of such 
persons; (3) foreign-born citizens of the 
United States naturalized between January 
1, 1869, and November 2, 1909; (4) male 
descendants of such citizens; (5) men who 
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own $500 worth of property, or whose wives 
own that amount, on which taxes have been 
paid for two years. If the applicant for the 
suffrage cannot qualify in either of the above 
classes he is required by the amendment to 
make application in writing, stating in such 
application his name, age, date and place of 
birth, residence and occupation for two years 
preceding, the name or names of his employer 
or employers for two years preceding, and 
whether he has previously voted, and if so the 
State, county, or city, and district or precinct 
in which he voted last, and also the name in 
full of the President of the United States, of 
one of the Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court, of the Governor of Maryland, 
of one of the Judges of the Court of Appeals 
of Maryland, and of the Mayor of Balti- 
more, if the applicant resides in Baltimore, 
or of one of the county commissioners of the 
county in which the applicant resides. All 
this information must be written out. by the 
applicant without aid, suggestion, or memo- 
randum, and without any question or direc- 
tion addressed to him by any of the officers 
of registration. “That is to say, the applicant 
must not only know the things specified 
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JUSTICE WILLIAM J. GAYNOR, 


above, but he must remember the precise 
questions to which answers are required! 
This is a test not of literacy but of the voter’s 
verbal memory. Such a test would be far 
harder to meet than any “ educational ” quali- 
fication heretofore adopted in any of the 
Southern States. If it was really invented, as 
is claimed by its opponents, for the purpose 
of disfranchising the colored vote of Mary- 
land, it must inevitably react on its inventors. 


Among an unusual number of 
wikim. men of distinction and useful- 
ness who died last month Mr. 
Charles F. McKim was one of those whose 
loss is most deeply regretted. He was one 
of the foremost architects this country has 
produced, and we shall be indebted to his 
good taste in many ways for a long time to 
come. The national capital in particular will 
be the more beautiful for his efforts as a 
member of the commission which has worked 
out plans for the future placing of public 
buildings and the adornment of the city. 
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THE LATE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL HENRY C. CORBIN. 





Lieutenant-General Henry C. 
General Corbin, of the United States 
Army, retired, also died last 


month after an operation. General Corbin’s 
military services and record are well known 
to the country. He had retired from the 
army in the possession of his physical powers 
and his mental strength, and had reason to 
hope for many years of enjoyment and use- 
fulness. Among other things, he had defin- 
itely planned to use his leisure in carrying 
out the project of a beautiful highway from 
the city of Washington to George Wash- 
ington’s home at Mount Vernon. General 
Corbin was in a position both to raise the 
money from private friends for such an un- 
dertaking and also to see that the thing 
should be properly carried through from an 
engineering and artistic standpoint. What 
could be more fitting than that the friends 
of General Corbin should now take up this 
work to honor his memory? 


Among other useful and famous 
Americans who have passed away 
was Mr. William Lloyd Garri- 
son, son and namesake of the great anti- 
slavery leader, who was a business man of 
Boston, of independent and radical views, 
and with a heritage of courage and of gift 


Other 
Men of 
Note. 
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for strong speech. Mr. Mayo W. Hazel- 
tine, who was one of our most accomplished 
historical scholars, was also our foremost of 
literary critics. Mr. Clyde Fitch had been 
our most versatile and ingenious playwright, 
and some of his dramas will undoubtedly 
have permanence. 


When productive artists and au- 
thors like McKim and _ those 
others we have mentioned pass 
away while in the thick of their work there is 
a distinct loss to the country; and the death 
of useful public characters, like private be- 
reavements, leads us all to welcome every 
advance in the work of medical research 
that aids in the prolongation of human 
life. Every time there appears some bril- 
liant, piquant, and useful utterance from the 
pen of a veteran like Prof. Goldwin Smith 
or the Hon. John Bigelow, the thoughtful 
mind rejcices in the continued activity of 
men who have for so long a time instructed 


The 
Value of 
Old Men. 








MR. M’KIM (ON THE RIGHT) WITH HIS PARTNER, 
MR. MEAD. 


and helped their fellows. Mr. Bigelow, who 
will be ninety-two years old next month, and 
is one of the most influential and vigorous 
minds that now serves New York, gave us 
some timely thoughts a few days ago upon 
the pollution of the Hudson River and the 
need of purifying it and preserving it in all 
its pristine virtue and beauty. 


send alll 





‘The spectacle presented to an im- 


The Avia- - ie 
tion Meeting mense gathering of visitors from 


at Reims 411 over the world at the aviation 


meeting at Reims during the last week of 
August was one which up to that time would 
have been thought of only as a fanciful pre- 
diction. ‘The poet’s “ airy navies,” though 
probably conceived with a long look ahead, 
came close to realization at Reims. Here 
were flying machines of various types and 
sizes, thirty-eight in number, some indeed,— 
like Latham’s Antoinette monoplane, the 
most graceful of all,—looking like veritable 
birds, and all flying about under full control 
of their masters, sometimes six in the air at 
once, now high up until man and machine 
were a mere speck in the sky, and again skim- 
ming along the surface of the earth, main- 
taining their flights for long hours, and ris- 
ing and descending at will. It was a mag- 
nificent demonstration of man’s conquest of 
the air. Records were repeatedly made and 
almost immediately broken. Each day had 
its sensational flights and its hero. The prin- 
cipal prize went to an American, Mr. Glenn 
H. Curtiss, who won the International Avia- 
tion Trophy given for speed. He succeeded 
in completing two rounds of the course,— 
about twelve miles,—in less than 16 minutes, 
one round being accomplished at a speed 
slightly in excess of 47 miles an hour. 


dis Perhaps the most remarkable 
ine contest was that for length of 
‘flight. First Paulhan stirred the 
crowds to enthusiasm by a record-breaking 
flight of over 83 miles. But his triumph 
was brief. “The next day Latham ascended 
in his monoplane and did not come down 
again until he had covered 95 miles. Latham 
again, however, was the hero for only a day, 
for in the gathering dusk of Friday evening of 
Aviation Week, Farman, the Englishman, 
went round and round the course until he 
had actually completed 118 miles, and _ re- 
mained in the air about 314 hours. This fig- 
ure was reduced by the judges to 111.88 
miles, inasmuch as the last circle of the 
course was made after the official time for 
recording had expired. Farman also won 
the passenger-carrying competition by taking 
two persons in his machine, besides himself, 
around the course at a speed of almost 35 
miles an hour. The prize for achieving the 
greatest height went to Hubert Latham, the 
plucky Frenchman who twice unsuccessfully 
tried the Channel flight. He succeeded in 
attaining a height of 508 feet. 
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Pe addition to the International 
Aerial Ac- Aviation Trophy, Curtiss also 
tities won the first prize in the 30- 
kilometer speed contest at Reims. At the 
Brescia (Italy) aviation meeting Curtiss was 
again a successful contestant. He won the 
Grand Prize, for covering 31 miles in one 
flight; the first prize for quick starting, and 
the second prize in the height competition. 
Capt. S. F Cody, who has been busily ex- 
perimenting with aeroplanes for some time in 
the interest of the British Government, has at 
last achieved an extended cross-country flight, 
remaining in the air 1 hour and 3 minutes, 
reaching a height of about 400 feet, and 
traveling altogether about 47 miles. Orville 
Wright, in his exhibition flights at the Tem- 
pelhof Parade Ground near Berlin on Sep- 
tember 17 broke Latham’s record at Reims 
for height by reaching an altitude of 765 feet. 
The winning of the International Aviation 
Trophy by an American will, according to 
arrangement, bring the next great interna- 
tional aviation meeting to this country. 
Should progress in the science of flying pro- 
ceed as rapidly as it has within the past 
few years we may look for even more won- 
derful aerial feats at this future assemblage 
of aviators and their machines. 


on From the festivities attendant 
News from upon President Diaz’s attain- 
Mexico. : : : 
ment of his seventy-ninth birth- 
day and the elaborate preparations made to 
mark the occasion, when in the middle of 
the present month President Taft and Gen- 
eral Diaz, chief magistrate of the Mexi- 
can Republic, will meet and shake hands on 
the bridge across the Rio Grande River, it 
would seem that the present fortunes and 
mood of our sister republic were of the hap- 
piest and most sunny. ‘There is another side, 
however, to Mexican conditions at present, 
shown to us not only by the reports of appal- 
ling losses of life in the recent floods and 
earthquakes in the North but by the stories 
now gradually coming to light of the 
strength of the anti-Diaz feeling, with its 
horrible possibilities of civil war, which has 
crystallized about the personality of General 
Bernardo Reyes, Governor of the State of 
Nuevo Leon, and opposition candidate to 
Sefior Ramon Corrall for the vice-presidency. 
Next year Mexico will hold a presidential 
election. It is already a foregone conclusion 
that Diaz will succeed himself for the seventh 
time. But the next will be his last term, 
and since the vice-president will - succeed 
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him, the situation is full of significance. Next 
year also Mexico will celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of her independence from 
Spain. Altogether 1910 will be a great year 
for our neighbors to the south. 


Politics Lt is expected that early in the 
and Finance in present month the British budget 

England. vill reach the House of Lords. 
While certain concessions have been made by 
the government in the form of the budget as 
originally introduced, particularly in the 
clauses dealing with land valuation and taxa- 
tion, the bill as it now stands has absolutely 
no chance (if we are to believe the published 
statements of Lord Rosebery, Lord Lands- 
downe, and Mr. Balfour) of acceptance in 
the upper house. Furthermore, Lord Lands- 
downe contends there will be no attempt to 
amend or modify it. The procedure of the 
Opposition, which will be followed by the 
Lords as now announced, is to reject the en- 
tire bill on its second reading on the ground 
that it embodies new principles not properly 
included in a finance bill and that it requires 
the direct authorization of the general elec- 
torate. The budget will probably, therefore, 
be rejected and the government called upon 
to order a general election. ‘There is prob- 
ably a great deal of Unionist confidence in 
the result of a general appeal to the country, 
although the by-elections which have taken 
place at widely different points in the King- 
dom since the first reading of the budget 
in the Commons have almost invariably re- 
sulted in increased government gains. <A 
general election in Great Britain, fought out 
upon the lines advanced by Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s “socialistic budget,’ ca not fail 
to be of much interest and significance not 
only to Britons but to the rest of the civil- 
ized world as well. 


sent It is now possible to mak« the ac- 
Shortening the tual journey between .ondon 
Atlantic Trip. ad New York well within five 
and a half days. If the new ocean records 
established last month by the giant Cunard- 
ers, the Mauretania and Lusitania, are main- 
tained, the adoption of Fishguard instead of 
Liverpool as the British termination of the 
Cunard route will save at least three hours 
on the transatlantic trip at its preceding 
“best.” The Mauretania, which now holds 
records both ways for a fast passage, made the 
first trip from Fishguard in 4 days, 11 hours, 
and 35 minutes at an average speed of 25.87 
knots, consuming more than a thousand tons 
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of coal a day on the passage. On her pre- 
ceding eastward run she made the first call 
at Fishguard, a little town on the southwest 
coast of Wales, 4 days, 14 hours, and 27 sec- 
onds after leaving Sandy Hook, and in her 
second eastward trip lowered this record by 
46 minutes. The special train of the Great 
Western Railway rushed the passengers to 
London across Wales and England in 4 hours 
and 33 minutes. At present Fishguard is 
only an adjunct to Liverpool, but the Great 
“Vestern Railway intends to spend $25,000,- 
000 or more in improving the harbor, and 
eventually, they announce, London will be 
no longer the terminal... Through express 
trains from Fishguard to Dover will then 
bring Paris within the five-day period. 


After a contest remarkable in the 
annals of labor disturbances for 
its peaceful character, the great 
Swedish “ general strike,” described in these 
pages last month, was formally called off by 
the labor federation on September 6, the 
government at Stockholm assuming the task 
of arranging a satisfactory settlement of the 
difficulties. Although some concessions were 
made to the workingmen, the strike was vir- 
tually a failure. The railroad men decided 
not to go out as a body, and most of the mod- 
erate workingmen who had been drawn into 
the movement at the start very soon made 
terms with their employers and returned to 
work. ‘The peaceful character of the strike 
is ascribed largely to the closing of the 
saloons, a fact which has provided an ex- 
cellent object-lesson of the benefits of total 
abstinence. Some of the lessons of the 
strike, as set forth in the more mature 
Swedish journals, are given on another 


page (481). 


End of 
the Swedish 
Strike, 


ae September, which is the month 
Kriegspiel Here generally set aside for the autumn 
and Abroad. é . oT Fé 

maneuvers of European armies, 

was marked by mimic war on a tremendous 
scale in Germany, Russia, France, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. This year the German 
“Kaiser maneuvers” were on the largest 
scale ever held. The combined forces of the 
“ Reds” and the “ Blues,” as the attacking 
and defending forces are known, aggregated 
120,000 men, 30,000 horses, and 550 guns. 
The use of dirigible balloons of the Zeppelin 
order was one of the new features. It is re- 
ported that the Germans now have ready for 
service in case of war three Zeppelin war- 
ships, besides thirteen other aerial craft. In 
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EX-ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, ENGLAND'S 
POPULAR FIGHTING SATLOR. 


(Lord Beresford, who has now retired from active 
sea duty, visited New York last month. He made a 
speech in favor of an Anglo-American alliance.) 


the chorus of declarations for international 
peace and abhorrence of war which has re- 
cently been coming from the German press it 
is rather significant that among the current 
books to arouse discussion in the Fatherland 
and call forth, so the cable dispatches are tell- 
ing us, the “ favorable notice” of the Kaiser 
is a remarkable volume by Baron von Sten- 
gel, a distinguished Bavarian jurist and one 
of Germany’s delegates to the first Hague 
Conference. This book, entitled ‘‘ The 
World State and the Peace Problem,” is 
“designed to popularize war, the writer be- 
ing convinced that the growth of the peace 
movement involves national peril.’ Extracts 
from this remarkable book are presented in 
cur “Leading Article” department this 
month (page 484). Although the United 
States has scarcely begun the practice of 
the war game, we have, on the authority of 
General Wood, begun it well.. On another 
page this month General. Wood’s views of 
the usefulness of the war game as played in 
Massachusetts during mid-August are set 
forth with illustrations. 


‘men Railroad without consulting Japan. 
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Ching Lhe terms of the treaty between 
Agrees with Japan and China regarding the 
Japan. —_“ improvement ’ ’ of the Antung- 
Mukden Railroad, referred to in these pages 
last month, was signed in Peking on Septem- 
ber 4. Since the points agreed upon in this 
treaty are quite likely to figure a great deal 
in the news from the Far East in the coming 
months and years, we give them rather in 
full. China agrees: 


(1) Not to construct the Hsinmintun-Faku- 
(2) 
In the event that the Kirin Railroad be extended 
to the Korean border half the capital required 
will be borrowed from Japan. (3) Japan is to 
have the right to work the mines in the Fushun 
and Yentai districts. (4) Japan will construct 
the extension of the Yinkow Railroad. (5) 
There shall be joint exploitation of the mines in 
the zones reached by the. Manchurian and An- 
tung-Mukden Railroad lines. (6) China agrees 
to open four trade marts in the Chientao dis- 
trict, between Korea and Manchuria; the Ko- 
reans living therein shall be under the juris- 
diction of Japan, while those residing outside 
the marts shall be under the jurisdiction of 
China, except that Japan shall, have the right 
to hold court in cases calling for the infliction 
of the death penalty. (7) China agrees that 
Japan move the station of the South Man- 
churian Railroad to Mukden. 


Japan, in consideration of these conces- 
sions, agrees: 

(1) To recognize Chinese sovereignty in the 
Chientao district. (2) That the terminus of the 
Hsinmintun Railroad be the City of Mukden. 
(3) To indemnify the owners of the Fushun and 
Yentai mines. 


While the Japanese declined to discuss at 
all the question of the delimitation of the 
railroad zones or the question of policing the 
Antung-Mukden line, in general these terms 
are understood to prevent the Russian monop- 
oly of Manchurian trade. Whether or not 
the monopoly is simply to be transferred to 
Japan, remains to be seen. Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations were cordially manifested dur- 
ing the past month by the arrival of Prince 
Kuniyoshi Kuni, a cousin of the Emperor, to 
represent his country at the Hudson-Fulton 
celebrations, and by the warm reception ac- 
corded by President Taft to the members of 
the Japanese Commercial Mission to the 
United States, who met the President at Min- 
neapolis during the middle of last month. 


The United BY the passage on August 19 of 
aoitte, of the third reading of the South 
African Federation bill in the 

British House of Commons a new nation 
entered the world’s political family. By free 
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THE BASUTO (SOUTH AFRICAN) CHIEFS WHO 
TO PETITION KING EDWARD 


and concerted action, said Premier Asquith, 
communities which only a few years ago seemed 
to be fatally and irremediably divided by his- 
tory, sentiment, and even interest have worked 
together to make themselves not only a com- 
ponent part of the British Empire but a com- 
munity which, forgetting all the bad traditions 
of the past, will undertake the-new duties it is 
about to assume in a spirit of loyalty and pa- 
triotism for the-common good. 

The legislatures of the Transvaal, Cape 
Colony, Orange River Colony, and Natal 
have now confirmed the constitution as 
adopted at the Bloemfontein convention last 
year, and these colonies, covering an aggre- 
gate of more than 660,000 square miles and 
with a total population of close to five and 
one-half millions, of which one million is 
white, will hereafter form a single nation 
with a strongly centralized government. 


In general, the provisions of the 
South African constitution are 
similar to those of the organic law 
of Canada, except in the highly important 
narticular that, in addition to reserving to the 


Its 
Organic 
Law. 





RECENTLY MADE A PILGRIMAGE TO LONDON 
FOR THE FRANCHISE RIGHT. 


federal government all powers not expressly 
delegated to the provinces, the South African 
fundamental law expressly leaves no exclusive 
powers whatsoever to the provincial authori- 
ties. English and Dutch will be the official 
languages on exactly equal legal terms. 
There are to be two capitals,—Cape Town, 
the seat of the union legislature, and Pre- 
toria, the seat of the union executive. The 
provision causing most discussion and oppo- 
sition in the Parliament at London is the 
one which limits forever the representative 
function to “ persons of European descent.” 
Up to the time of the adoption of the consti- 
tution the colored races in South Africa, num- 
bering more than 4,000,000, were without 
vote in all the provinces of the new union, ex- 
cept Cape Colony. As finally passed by the 
Commons, “ without any amendment of any 
sort or kind,” the constitution of the new 
nation virtually disfranchises the colored 
man. ‘This is the significant fact to Ameri- 
cans, that, in the latest attempt at federative 
self-government made by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the claim of non-white citizens to the 
franchise has been rejected. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From August 21 to September 20, 1909.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN, 


August 21.—President Taft orders the reduc- 
tion of the army by Io per cent., or to a force 
of 80,000 men.... The Treasury Department in- 
structs collectors of customs to prepare lists of 
all corporations in their districts liable to the 
tax under the Payne Tariff law. 


August 22.—President Taft confers with 
members of his cabinet on the proposed changes 
in the Sherman anti-Trust act. 

August 23.—District-Attorney Jerome, of 
New York, announces his intention of seeking 
re-election. 

August 24.—The United States Circuit Court 
at Chicago permanently enjoins the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from fixing railroad 
rates, except in specific cases. 

August 25.—Maryland Republicans advocate 
the passage of the federal income-tax amend- 
ment. 


August 29.—President Haffen, of the Borough 
of The Bronx, New York City, is removed from 
office by Governor Hughes. : 

August 30.—It is announced that President 
Taft has selected Henry Hoyt as counselor of 
the State Department. 

August 31—The executive committee of the 
Republican city and county committees of New 
York declares for fusion against Tammany.... 
President Bird S. Coler, of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, files charges against Mayor McClel- 
lan, of New York City. 

September 4.—The Income Tax League of the 
State of New York is organized at Albany. 

September 6.—Justice Gaynor, of the New 
York Supreme Court, states that he will accept 
an independent nomination for Mayor of New 
York City. 

September 7—Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of 
Cleveland, is renominated in the Democratic 
primary  election....Cincinnati Republicans 
nominate Dr. Louis Schaab for Mayor at the 
primaries....Regius H. Post resigns as Gover- 
nor of Porto Rico. 

September 9—A conference of leading New 
York Democrats at Saratoga Springs is ad- 
dressed by Edward Shepard, Alton B. Par- 
ker, and others....John F. Murray is elected 
president of Bronx Borough, New York City, 
to succeed Louis F. Haffen, removed. 

September 10.—President Taft appoints cen- 
sus supervisors for some of the large cities. 


September 11.—President Taft appoints Prof. 
Henry C. Emery, of Yale, James B. Reynolds, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and Alvin 
H. Sanders, of Chicago, members of the tariff 
commission authorized by the Payne law. 

September 12.—It is announced that George 
R. Colton will be appointed Governor of Porto 
Rico to succeed Regius H. Post. 


’ 





THE LATE ROSS G. MARVIN. 


(The Cornel! instructor who was the only man 
lost from the Peary polar expedition. Mr. Marvin 
was drowned on April 10, forty-five miles north of 
Cape Columbia.) 


September 15.—President Taft upholds Sec- 
retary Ballinger and orders the dismissal of L. 
R. Glavis, an agent of the General Land Office, 
who made charges against the secretary. 


September 17.—In a speech at Winona, Minn., 
President Taft defends the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 
.,..Charles H. Treat, of New York, resigns the 
office of Treasurer of the United States. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT-—FOREIGN. 


August 21.—Investigations into Montreal 
municipal affairs show that millions have been 
Jost in public contracts and that appointments 
have been bought and sold for years. 

August 27.—The Irish Land bill passes 
through the committee stage in the British 
House of Commons without noteworthy 
changes. 

August 28.—A _demonstration against M. 
Christensen’s appointment to the Danish Min- 
istry takes place in Copenhagen. 

August 30.—Ricardo Jiminez is elected presi- 
dent of Costa Rica. 
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stallment of $475,000 for the 











THE HARRIMAN HOME AT ARDEN, N. Y. 


(In this house, only recently completed, Mr. Harriman died on Septem- 


ber 9.—See page 465.) 





August 31.—Prince Nicholas, third son of the 
King of Greece, asks permission to resign the 
post of inspector-general of artillery, owing to 
the agitation in the army....The Council of 
Imperial Defense in Russia is suppressed. 


_ September 1.—Fifteen former officials in Per- 
sia are exiled for life. 

September 2—A protocol is drawn up fixing 
the annual pension of the deposed Shah of Per- 
sia at $180,000. 

September 5.—The new governor of New- 
foundland, Sir Ralph Williams, arrives at St. 
John’s. 

September 10.—Lord Rosebery, in a speech 
at Glasgow, declares himself in favor of tariff 
reform in preference to the Liberal budget. 

September 17.—E1 Roghi, leader of the recent 
rebellion against the Sultan of Morocco, is exe- 
cuted at Fez....The British House of Commons 
passes the Irish Land bill. 


September 18.—The Costa Rican Congress re- 
fuses the loan contract of the National City 
Bank of New York for refunding its external 
and internal debt. 

September 19.—Police in St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, break up a meeting of Constitutional Demo- 
crats. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


August 25.—The Spanish troops in Morocco 
‘begin their advance against the Riff tribesmen. 

August 27.—Ten foreign nations officially in- 
form the United States that they will be repre- 
sented at the Hudson-Fulton celebrations in 
September. 

August 31.—The conclusion of the Chino- 
Japanese negotiations +segarding Manchuria 
shows that China has granted many conces- 
sions in return for few....The Spanish troops 
in Morocco advance into the open country be- 
fore Zeluan....The Government of Panama 
pays $14,000 to the United States as repara- 
tion for maltreatment of American naval offi- 
cers and seamen. 

September 1.—Venezuela pays the first in- 





release of all rights held by 
the New York & Venezuela 
Company....Great Britain 
demands reparation of China 
for the killing in Kan-Su 
Province of an Indian sur- 
veyor and British subject at- 
tached to an expedition com- 
manded by Lieutenant Clark, 
an American....It is an- 
nounced at Washington that 
the United States and Cuban 
postal authorities will co- 
operate to prevent the use of 
the mails in connection with 
Cuban lottery traffic....The 
Japanese Commercial Com- 
mission arrives at Seattle. 











September 4—The Cnhi- 
no-Japanese agreement re- 
garding Manchuria is signed 
at Peking; China will open 
four towns to trade in the 
Chien-Tao district and will permit Koreans to 
settle in the region. 


September 11.—The arrival at Melilla of 11,- 
ooo soldiers reinforces General Marina, com- 
mander of the Spanish troops in Morocco, 


September 13.—A Latin-American Bureau is 
established in the State Department at Washing- 
ton with Thomas C. Dawson, now Minister to 
Chile, as its chief. 











THE SHIP THAT BROUGHT DR. COOK BACK TO 
CIVILIZATION. 


(The Danish steamer, Hans Egede.) 
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September 15.—Peru and Bolivia reach an 
agreement based on the decision of President 
Alcorta, of Argentina. 

September 18.—Announcement is made of the 
appointment of Y. Uchida, Japanese Ambas- 
sador to Austria, to succeed Baron Takahira at 
Washington....The Emery claim, a long-stand- 
ing cause of friction between the United States 
and Nicaragua, is settled at Washington. 

September 19.—President Taft meets the 
members of the Japanese commercial mission 
to the United States. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


August 21.—The greatest floods in forty years 
are reported from Victoria, Australia.... Walter 
Wellman’s balloon having burst, he abandons 
the attempt to reach the North Pole this year. 

...lhe Stockholm Street Railway Company 
scores a victory over the strikers....The Blue 
army engaged in the defense of Boston breaks 
camp and the soldiers return to their various 
homes (see page 460)....The Chicago Great 
Western Railroad is sold at St. Paul for $12,- 
000,000 to a syndicate formed by J.- Pierpont 
Morgan. 

August 22——Fire in the business center of 











MR. HERBERT L. BRIDGMAN. 
(Secretary of the Peary Arctie Club.) 











THE LATE CLYDE FITCH, THE PLAYWRIGHT. 


Monterey, Mexico, destroys property valued at 
$1,500,000....I‘ires destroy two towns in Brit- 
ish Columbia and threaten a third....A million- 
dollar fire occurs at Decatur, III. 

August 23.—The new gallery at the British 
Museum for the exhibition of Greek and Roman 
casts is opened to the public....Glenn H. Cur- 
tiss, the American aeronaut, makes a record for 
the course at Reims and M. Paulhan makes two 
flights of 49% and 56 kilometers, respectively. 
.... lhe Bayard-Clement airship built for the 
Russian Government is wrecked after a success- 
ful test. 

August 24.—M. Bleriot makes a new record 
for the airship course at Reims and M. Paulhan 
ascends to a height of 590 feet....Several de- 
tachments of Turkish troops are annihilated by 
Mahdists in the Yamen, southwestern Arabia. 
...-1n a collision between an excursion steamer 
and the North German Lloyd liner Schlesien, 
in Montevideo harbor, more than 150 persons 
are drowned....The Russian army maneuvers 
begin.... The benzoate of soda question is de- 
bated at the Denver Pure Food Convention.... 
The American Bar Association meets at De- 
troit.... The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions learns of the loss of the 
missionary steamer Hiram Bingham and the 
death of her master in the Pacific Ocean.... 
IX. H. Harriman returns from Europe and dis- 
cusses business conditions (see page 465). ~ 
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August 25.—The British Association meets at 
Winnipeg, Man....Severe earthquake shocks 


-are felt in Italy.. _.M. Paulham breaks all aero- 


plane records for time in the air on the course 
at Reims, making a flight of nearly three hours. 


August 26.—M. Latham makes a flight of 
95.88 miles at Reims, breaking all aeroplane rec- 
cords for distance....The Association of age 
and National Food and Dairy Departments, 1 
convention at Denver, adopts a resolution in- 
dorsing the findings of the so-called Remsen 
board, which declared benzoate of soda to be 
not harmful when used as a preservative. 

August 27—Henry Farman wins the Grand 
Prix de la Champagne at Reims, breaking the 
world’s aeroplane record for duration of flight 
and distance, covering 111.78 miles in 3 hours, 
4 minutes, 56 2-5 seconds....The lives of 128 
passengers on the steamer Ohio, which strikes 
a rock and sinks off Steep Point, Alaska, are 
saved by the efforts of the wireless operator, 
who is drowned....A national conservation 
congress, representing thirty-seven States, meets 
at Seattle. 

August 28.—The International Medical Con- 
gress opens at Budapest....Glenn_ H. Curtiss 
wins the contest at Reims for the fastest acro- 
plane flight by traveling 12.42 miles in 15 min- 
utes 50 3-5 “seconds....Floods in Monterey, 
Mexico, cause great loss of life and heavy dam- 
age to property. 

August 30.—The Cunard liner Mauretania ar- 
rives at Tishguard, inaugurating a service be- 
tween New York and nage port after lowering 
her eastbound record by 2 hours and 15 min- 


utes....The International Trade Congress 
opens ‘at Paris... A sharp earth shock occurs 
in the Panama Canal Zone....A serious typhoid 


epidemic breaks out in Coburg, Ont... 2D. 
T. G. Bonney is elected president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

August 31.—A severe earthquake shock is felt 
in Rome....The first of Germany’s Dread- 
noughts leaves the Weser dockyards....Rail- 
road communication is re-established with Mon- 
terey, Mexico. 

September 1.—Dr. Frederick A. Cook an- 
nounces that he reached the North Pole on 
April 21, 1908 (see page 433).... The west wing 
of the Parliament Buildings in Toronto is de- 
stroyed by fire. 

September 2—The Cunarder Lusitania covers 
the westward ocean course between Daunt’s 
Reck and Sandy Hook in 4 days, 11 hours, and 
42 minutes....Six hundred natives perish in 
flocds in Java. 

September 3.—Floods in the state of Tamau- 
lipas, Mexico, cause great damage to property. 

.The Swedish labor federation decides to 
call off the general strike following interven- 
tion by the government. 

September 4.—Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who 
claims to have discovered the North Pole, lands 
at Copenhagen....More than 600 Chinese stu- 
dents assemble at Peking to take competitive 
examinations for college courses in the United 
States. 

September 5—Dr. Frederick A. Cook is the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the King 
of Denmark. 


September 6—Commander Peary sends a 
dispatch from Indian Harbor, Labrador, stat- 
ing that he reached the North Pole on April 
6, 1909 (see page 427)....The strike at McKees 
Rocks, near Pittsburg, is virtually ended by 
the announcement of the manager of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company that most of the de- 
mands of the men will be granted. 


September 7.—A tidal wave overwhelms Soto 
La Marina, Mexico....The Turkish Govern- 
ment invites bids on a loan of $30,8c0,0co 4 per 
cent. bonds.... The Pressed Steel Car Company 
at Mckees Rocks, Pa., compromises the de- 
mand of the men for an advance in wages. 


September 8.—Orville Wright makes two suc- 
cessful aeroplane flights in the presence of 
200,000 persons in Berlin, Germany....Captain 
I’. S. Cody, the American aviator serving with 
the British army, flies more than forty miles 
in sixty-three minutes in his own aeroplane at 
Aldershot, England....The Rio Grande over- 
flows its banks at Matamoras, Mexico, and half 
of the town is flooded. 


September 9.—The Maurciania lowers the 
westbound record by seven minutes, 


September 11.—Glenn H. Curtiss, at Brescia, 
Italy, covers fifty kilometers (about thirty-one 
miles) in 40 minutes II seconds....The Grand 
Jury in Youngstown, Ohio, indicts seventeen 
city and county officials and contractors for 
bribery and the acceptance of bribes. 


September 12.—The annual maneuvers of the 
German army engage in tactful action 120,coo 
men....Halley’s comet is seen by Professor 
Wolff at Heidelberg....The First Dutch Re- 
formed Church, of Kingston, N. Y., celebrates 
the 250th anniversary of its founding. 

September 13. —The State of Illinois formal- 
ly seizes “ made land” along the shores of Lake 
Michigan. ...Ex-Judge Lovett is elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Harriman as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Union Pacific. 

September 14.—Mt. Vesuvius is again. active. 

..A tidal wave sweeps the coast of Lower 
California....President Taft, addressing the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, declares in fa- 
vor of the Aldrich plan of currency reforms. 

.The American Bankers’ Association meets 
at Chicago. 

September 15.—President Diaz of Mexico 
celebrates his seventy-ninth birthday....Presi- 
dent Taft begins his journey of 13,000 miles 
through the West and South....Three thousand 
employees cg the car workers’ strike at 
McKees Rocks, 

September ce Taft, in a speech at 
Chicago, denounces the law’s delays....The 
American Bankers’ Association unanimously 
opposes postal savings banks and government- 
guaranteed deposits. 

September 17.—Orville Wright makes a new 
height record for aeroplane flights at Berlin. 

September 18.—The strike of street car men 
cripples the surface railway in Omaha and 
Council Bluffs. 


September 20.—The Mauretania reduces her 
eastbound record by forty-five minutes....The 
first Catholic plenary council ever held in Can- 
ada begins its sessions at Quebec.... President 
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THE NEW CUNARD ROUTE, ViA FISHGUARD TO LONDON (SEE PAGE 406). 


Taft speaks at Des Moines, la., outlining pro- 
posed changes in the interstate commerce and 
anti-trust laws....A hurricane from the Gulf 
of Mexico cuts off New Orleans and many im- 
portant points in the Mississippi Valley south 
of Vicksburg from all communication....The 
members of the Dutch committee representing 
the Netherlands at the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion arrive in New York. 


OBITUARY. 

August 21.—Major Henry B. Richardson, of 
Louisiana, member of the Mississippi River 
Commission, 68....Miss Maria Parloa, writer 
on cookery and household topics, 66. 

August 22.—Rev. Father Thomas J. Ducey, of 
New York City, 67. 

August 26.—Col. Jeremiah H. Gilman, veteran 
of the Civil War, 78. 

August 27.—George Manville Fenn, the Eng- 
lish novelist, 78....Prof. Emile Hansen, the 
Danish botanist, 67. 

August 31.—Charles Frederick Wingate, en- 
gineer and writer, 62. 

September 3.—Captain Samuel Conrad Lemly, 
U. S. N., retired, a member of the Greely Polar 
expedition, 56. 

September 4.—(William) Clyde Fitch, the 
American playwright, 44. 

September 7.—Henry B. Blackwell, a promi- 
nent advocate of woman suffrage, 84....Dr. 
Henry C. Chapman, professor emeritus at the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 64.... 
Gen. James Shackelford, a veteran of the Mexi- 
can War, 82. 

September 8. Lieut.-Gen. Henry C. Corbin, 
U. S. A., retired, 67....Gen. ae C. Arm- 
strong, of Washington, D. &., 

September ig late Sim 62 (see 
page 465)....Gen. Edward M. McCook, former 
Minister of the United States at Hawaii, 74. 





September 1 G. Thompson, of 
Philadelphia, formerly an associate justice of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 72....Celora 
FE. Martin, former asscciate judge of the New 
York Court of Appeals, 75. 


September 11.—Col. Michael J. O’Brien, presi- 
dent of the Southern Express Company, 73... 
Jean Paul Selinger, the portrait painter, 59. 

September 12.—William Lloyd Garrison, mer- 
chant and reformer, 71....Pierre Ernest Pin- 
ard, who was a Minister under Napoleon IIL, 
&7....Thurlington W. Harvey, one of Chicago’s 
pioneer lumber men, 74. 


September 13.—John W. Castles, president of 
the Union Trust Company of New York, 51.... 
Capt. Thomas Phelan, Irish-American patriot 
and soldier of fortune, 76. 


September 14.—Charles Follen:* McKim, the 
well-known New York architect, 62....Mayo 
W. Hazeltine, book reviewer and: special writer 
for the New York Sun, 68....James D. Smillie, 
the artist, 76. 


September 15.—Sally Liebling, the distin- 
guished German pianist, 50. 

September 16.—Rev. Job S. Mills, D.D., bishop 
of the United Brethren Church, 61. 


September 17.—Sir Thomas Bent, Premier of 
Victoria....Rt. Rev. William George McClos- 
key, bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Kentucky ard the oldest Roman Catholic bishop 
in the United States, 85....Prof. William 
Thayer Smith, dean of the Dartmouth Medical 
School, 70. 

September 20.—Edward P. Hatch, of the New 
York house of Lord & Taylor, 77....Bishon 
Seth Ward, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, 51....Dr. Beniamin Francis Cabell, 
president of Potter College, 59. 

September 21.—Governor John A. Johnson, 
of Minnesota, 48. 
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From Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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A SWING AROUND THE CIRCLE. 
(Apropos of President Taft’s extended trip across WILL MR. TAFT SATISFY THEM ? 
the country.) inte: one) dace 
From the Sun (Baltimore), 


From the Herald (Washington). 
THE CARTOONS ON THIS PAGE ARE ALL APROPOS OF PRESIDENT TAFT’S I3,000-MILE TRIP, THROUGH A 
MAJORITY OF THE STATES OF THE UNION, WHICH HE BEGAN AT BEVERLY, MASS., 
ON THE I5TH OF SEPTEMBER. 
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A SAFE PLACE FOR THE PEOPLE’S SAVINGS. 
From the American (New York). 
The opposition of the bankers to the kind of 


postal savings banks favored hy President Taft 
and successive postmaster-generals will hardly 
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NOW, THEN, ALL TOGETHER! 

(Apropos of the meeting of noted Democrats at 
Saratoga, N. Y., for the purpose of rehabilitating 
their party.) 

Kiom Jlarper’s Weekly (New York). 











HE NEEDS A NEW COAT. 
UNCLE SAM: “ Can this be made to fit me?” 
From the Herald (Boston), 


avail to prevent the adoption of so desirable a 
measure. Public opinion is not so clear upon 
the subject of a central bank as a remedy for 
our defective currency system. The Democratic 
reformers at Saratoga, who tried to invent a 
way to lift their party out of the mire of cor- 
rupt politics, deserve praise and encouragement 
from all patriotic men. Certainly the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff has not failed to respond to the 
lusty cries of that wholesome and well-fed in- 
fant, the American industrial system. 
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NO INFANTILE PARALYSIS HERE. 
Irom the Pioneer Press (St. Paul), 
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WELL, WHOEVER PUT HER THERE, SHE’S THE STARS 
AND STRIPES. 


NAILED! 
From the Herald (Boston), 


From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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LET ME SEE—WHAT ELSE IS THERE TO DO? 
From the American (New York). 


THE FOUNDLING. 
From the Mail (New York). 


A GROUP OF CARTOONS ON THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE, 


There have been an immense number of excellent cartoons on this great polar sub,ect 
of the past month, but we have space for only a few. These, however, illustrate some widely 


expressed sentiments with regard to this interesting achievement 
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Photograph by Brown Bros., N. Y. 





BROOKLYN BRIDGE ILLUMINATED FOR THE CELEBRATION. 


CELEBRATING 
FULTON 


DURING the last week of September and 
the first of October New York City 

and the Hudson River counties will celebrate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of that noble river by Henry Hudson 
and the one hundredth anniversary of Robert 
Fulton’s successful inauguration of steam 
navigation on what was then and for many 
vears remained the great highway of com- 
merce from New York to the north and west. 
It is fitting that this celebration,—the most 
elaborate since the Columbian celebrations of 
1892,—should be largely naval in character, 
since it commemorates two of the most im- 
portant events in the annals of navigation,— 
the discovery of a great river by an English 
navigator in the service of the Netherlands 
and the successful application of a new motive 
power in the propulsion of vessels. In order 
that we of this generation, who cross the At- 
lantic in four-day trips by the aid of this same 
motive power, may know what manner of 
craft served the needs of Hudson and Ful- 
ton, respectively, reproductions have been 
made of the Half Moon, the little ship which 
Hudson sailed past Manhattan Island and up 


THE HUDSON- 


ANNIVERSARIES. 





Copyright, 1909, by the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Com. 
THE “ HALF MOON.” 
(The restoration of Hudson’s famous ship, brought 
over from Holland to take part in the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration.) 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 











FULTON’S “CLERMONT" AS REPRODUCED ON THE WATERS OF NEW YORK HARBOR. 


(This photograph was taken on a trial trip in September.) 


the broad, deep waterway that was taken at 
first for the long-sought ‘‘ Northwest Pas- 
sage,’—and the Clermont, Fulton’s pioneer 
steamboat of 1807, which attained a speed 
of almost six miles an hour with favoring 
wind and current. “These two mimic baats 
will focus the interest of the whole celebra- 
tion, 

In dramatic contrast with the tiny propor- 
tions of these reminders of other centuries 
are the great warships assembled in New 
York Harbor by our own and foreign govern- 
ments to honor the achievements of the men 
who made the very names of the Half Moon 
and the Clermont familiar to the ages. 
Never before were so many nations repre- 
sented in such an assemblage of war vessels, 
—a naval display that England alone has sur- 
passed. The British representation, under 
the command of Sir Edward Seymour, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, comprises the Drake, the 


Argyll, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the In- 
vincible. Germany sends the Dresden, the 
Bremen, the Hertha, and the Victoria Luise, 
under the command of Admiral von Koester. 
The French squadron, commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Le Pord, consists of three warships, 
Justice, Verité, and Liberté. Austria also 
will be represented by three cruisers. Italy 
sends the Etruria and the Etna, the Nether- 
lands the Utrecht, Argentina the Presidente 
Sarmiento, Mexico the Bravo, and Cuba the 
revenue cutter Hatney. 

The land parades will vie with those on 
the water in spectacular effects. The school 
children who will take part in these will be 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. The 
line of march will be decorated most lavishly, 
and at night the illumination will exceed in 
brilliancy anything of the kind ever before 
attempted in any American city. Thousands 
of electric lamps will be employed on public 
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Copyright, 1909, by the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commission. 


OFFICIAL MEDAL OF THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION. 


and private buildings. Bridges, arches, and 
all other available structures will be bril- 
liantly lighted. Along the water front par- 
ticularly the display will be strikingly beau-! 
tiful. 

During the week of October 4 the towns 
along the upper Hudson, as far north as 
Troy, will have their own celebrations, all 
the vessels of lighter draft passing up the 
river at least as far as Newburgh. On the 
closing night of the celebration beacon fires 
will be kindled on the heights from Troy to 
the Palisades, and thus the mode of signal- 
ing in use during the Revolution will be 
revived. 

During the celebration aeroplane flights 
will be made by Wilbur Wright and Glenn 
H. Curtiss from Governors Island in New 
York Harbor. It is expected that an attempt 
will be made to fly from New York to Al- 
bany,—a feat no more wonderful in our day, 
perhaps, than the Clermont’s voyage seemed 
to the New Yorkers of 1807. 

This anniversary occasion will have at least 
one permanent memorial in the form of a 
monument to Henry Hudson at Spuyten 
Duyvil, in the northern part of New York 
City. The design is by Karl Bitter, with a 
tablet by Shrady, and the cost will be about 





$100,000, to be defrayed by popular sub- tHe proposrpD MEMORIAL TO HENRY HUDSON IN 


scription. 





NEW YORK CITY. 
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WHEN THE POLAR PACK MEETS THE LAND. 


THE NORTH POLE AT LAST. 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


(Editor, American Geographical Society.) 


"THE nations have never been so much 

impressed by any other geographical 
event as by the announcement that the North 
Pole has been attained. It has been a world- 
wide topic for the past month. The north- 
ern apex of the globe has been photographed 
and the men acclaimed as having unfurled 
their flags over it are the heroes of the day. 
It is a great event and the story of the con- 
quest of the Pole will live in history; and 
yet not a vital human interest will be af- 
fected by it. 

Times have changed. Scarcely a pulse in 
Europe beat faster when the Western Hemi- 
sphere was brought to light four centuries 
ago. News traveled at snail’s pace then. 
Generations passed away while the New 
World, piecemeal, was coming into view. A 


century elapsed before the great fact dawned 


upon the minds of men that a vast redis- 
tribution of human enterprise was to be the 
potent sequence of a geographical discovery. 
The race to-day wants every nook and 
corner of the earth to stand out in the light, 
both for the good we may gain from them 
and for the completion of our knowledge of 
the little planet we inhabit. Nothing less 
will satisfy human need and curiosity. The 
attainment of the Pole signifies that we can 
and will produce a map, some day, which 
will picture the whole world just as it is: 
We read of this final triumph as the cul- 
mination of three centuries of striving to 
reach the North Pole. But the Pole was 
never sought, for itself, until the nineteenth 


century. Robert Thorne, Henry Hudson, 
and other old mariners searched the ice edge 
for openings to the north, not that they had 
the slightest interest in the Pole but be- 
cause they imagined they might find a pas- 
sage to China across it. “The early whalers 
were concerned about the Pole only if they 
might find new whaling grounds there. 
Some of them made good northings and 
two or three even declared that they had 
been to the Pole, but their stories will not 
dim the luster of the present achievement. 
The quest of the Pole as a distinct object of 
geographical discovery has been known only 
for ninety-two years, and it began when the 
British Admiralty commanded Captain 
Buchan, with two vessels, to reach the Pa- 
cific by crossing the North Pole. The Brit- 
ish flag ever since has been floated by most 
of the leaders who have struggled and agon- 
ized and died in their almost superhuman 
efforts to reach the coveted geal. “There was 
more significance in Peary’s dispatch that he 
had nailed the Stars and Stripes to the Pole 
than appeared on the surface. 

Two men are now before us, each claim- 
ing the great honor of having waved our flag 
at the North Pole. Commander R. E. Peary, 
U. S. N., has for many years been known 
to all men as one of the best equipped, most 
efficient and indomitable among the Arctic 
explorers of the centuries. Dr. F. A. Cook 
has served with credit both in north and 
south polar exploration, but always in sub- 
ordinate capacities, so that he has not fig- 
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THE NORTH POLAR REGIONS, SHOWING THE ROUTES TAKEN BY PEARY AND COOK, 
RESPECTIVELY. 


ured conspicuously in the work, and his part 
in it has been little impressed upon the pub- 
lic. Because Peary has long been classed 
among the foremost polar discoverers and 
also because he has been able thus far to 
give fuller details of his culminating effort 
than Dr. Cook has presented of his own 
journey attention may first be given to 
Peary’s report on the crowning success of his 
career. 

We may hail the little steamer Roosevelt 
for its contribution to the result. As long 
as Peary was compelled to’depend upon even 
the best of the Canadian sealers he could not 
rely on them to carry him through the diffi- 
cult passage of the Smith Sound channels 
and land his.expeditions on the shore of the 


Arctic Sea. As long as he planned his at- 
tempts on the Pole from more southern 
bases he could not reach the frozen ocean 
in time to avail himself of all of the best 
sledging season. But the Roosevelt has not 
failed him. She has landed him twice on 
the Grant Land coast. The first time he 
surpassed the highest previous record and 
the second time he reached the Pole. 

Only three vessels, the Fram, Gauss, and 
Roosevelt, have been specially designed and 
strengthened for the purposes of polar ex- 
ploration. They have fully justified the 
hopes of their builders. No costly expedi- 
tion sent out for arduous service is likely, 
hereafter, to sail in vessels less efficient. The 
name of the Fram means “ forward,” and 
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it is rather amusing that when Nansen took 
her to the Asian Arctic she was frozen in 
the ice with her stern to the north, and 
maintained this attitude toward the North 
Pole throughout her years of drift. She is 
expected before long to carry Amundsen into 
the American Arctic for his proposed drift 
of four or five years across the polar basin. 
The Gauss is now in the Canadian Arctic 
service after her splendid record in the Ant- 
arctic, and very likely we shall hear yet of 
the Roosevelt on the fringe of the Antarctic 
continent, for a movement is already on foot 
for the resumption of American exploration 
in the region where Wilkes, of our navy, dot- 
ted the maps with projecting bits of that 
great South Land. 


PEARY’S ADMIRABLE ORGANIZATION. 


But his vessel was only one of the prac- 
tically perfect items in Peary’s last expedi- 
tion. The story of his equipment and meth- 
ods on this journey will be studied as illus- 
trating the present advanced stage of the 
technique of outfitting a polar party and of 
dealing with the problems of dogs, sledges, 
cold, ice, and other conditions of travel. 
Nothing like so good an organization as this 
one for the accomplishment of the most ar- 
duous polar work was ever seen before. It 
was the finest outcome of the explorer’s abil- 
ity and unequaled experience. There was only 
one hitch that promised trouble, and _ this 
was the accident which delayed the arrival 
of his oil supply. The scientific, hunting, 
sledging, culinary, and all other departments 
of the work fulfilled their purposes and oper- 
ated like parts of one machine, each having 
its function and supplying its share im the 
complete result. There was no serious ac- 
cident, excepting the deplorable death, by 
drowning, of Professor Marvin. 

It may be impossible to recall any other 
large polar expedition in which all contin- 
gencies were so fully provided for and fric- 
tion of every kind so nearly eliminated. In 
no respect did the explorer fail to do what 
he had planned for the advancement of the 
work. A large part of his supplies for the 
northern sea trip were at Cape Columbia, 
tar west of the ship, as he had sledged them 
to this starting point for the north during 
the moonlight of the winter night. His 
Eskimos built igloos, or snow and ice huts, 
at the halts on the Northern march, the 
most comfortable shelters that could be de- 
vised. His dogs and sledges were in perfect 
trim and his men trained to endure the se- 


verest drafts upon their strength; and, not 
least, there was harmony among all and am- 
bition to do the utmost. Thus everything 
helped to win the fight, and the Roosevelt 
turned her nose homeward with more souls 
aboard than when she went North, for two 
or three Eskimo babies had been added to the 
personnel. 


WHAT WAS SHOWN BY HIS SOUNDINGS. 


Many geographers have decried expedi- 
tions for the mere purpose of reaching the 
North Pole. Somehow, the quest for the 
Pole has always kindled the popular imagina- 
tion and was sure to bring fame to the man 
who should get there; but, of course, there 
is little intrinsic merit in the mere attain- 
ment of the Pole, though the area it occupies 
is certainly as well worth visiting as other 
unknown polar regions. That explorer’s 
fortune would be ideal who should not only 
reach the Pole but also do good scientific 
work on the way. It has been Peary’s great 
privilege to do this, and one series of obser- 
vations he made is worth all that the ex- 
pedition cost. This work was the soundings 
secured at intervals from Cape Columbia, 
where he started north, to the North Pole. 
These records from the ocean floor are of 
the utmost significance. 

He gives the results of only three sound- 
ings in his preliminary report, but in a later 
dispatch he says these investigations were re- 
peated at frequent intervals throughout the 
journey. Geographers will infer from them 
the probability that no land will be found in 
vast areas of the sea still unexplored. All 
Arctic lands, as far as known, rise from 
comparatively shallow waters. The idea was 
held until recently that the entire Arctic 
Ocean occupied a shallow basin. Then Nan- 
sen discovered, to the north of Asia, depths 
of 12,000 feet and over; and later researches 
have strengthened the opinion of physical 
geographers that though possibly some vol- 
canic islands may be found there is little 
probability that land of important extent re- 
mains to be revealed in the European and 
Asian Polar Sea between the latitudes of 
Spitzbergen and Franz Josef Land and the 
North Pole. 


ABSENCE OF LAND. 


But what was the prospect of still unknown 
land in the American Arctic Sea? Geogra- 
phers have said, within two years, that we 
knew practically nothing of the slope of the 
sea floor there, and that the possibility re- 
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TYPES OF THE NORTHERN ESKIMOS FROM WHOM PEARY AND COOK 
RECRUITED THEIR HELPERS. 


mained of discovering important land masses 
to the north of the western world. Peary’s 
investigations have now greatly diminished 
the probability of such discoveries. 

The first of the three soundings upon 
which he has definitely reported was about 
fifty miles to the north of Cape Columbia, 
where he found bottom at 660 feet, showing 
that the continental shelf along that part of 
the coast is comparatively wide. His second 
sounding was at a point not yet exactly indi- 
cated, but a little south of the eighty-fifth 
parallel. Here he found a depth of 1950 
feet. It was evident that he had clearly 
passed beyond the continental shelf and was 
standing above ocean depths. His final 
sounding, within five miles of the Pole, was 
9000 feet, without reaching bottom. He 
has proved that the North Pole is amid 
waters filling a deep basin like those discov- 
ered in the Arctic Ocean north of Asia. 

Peary’s evidence tends to show that the 
sea floor north of Grant Land reaches ocean 
depths not very far from the land; and this 
discovery, together with the results of his 
extensive sledge journeys to the north both of 
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Grant Land and Greenland, affords strong 
reasons for discrediting the existence of land 
in: this large section of the American Arctic 
extending from Grant Land and Greenland 
to the Pole. The probability. seems to be 
that, though some small islands may yet be 
discovered on the continental shelf, there is 
no land further north. The light Peary 
has thrown upon the extent of the continent- 
al shelf, beyond which no Arctic land is 
known to rise, is of great importance. Nan- 
sen wrote, two years ago, that the determina- 
tion of the extent of the continental shelf* 
is now the most important question of North 
Pole geography. Peary made, last spring, 
a valuable contribution to its elucidation. 


NO EVIDENCE OF LIFE. 


The North Pole appears, from Peary’s 
account, to be about as cheerless and monot- 
onous as most of the Arctic Sea area. It is 
very interesting, however, to learn just what 





* Physical geographers define the continental shelf 
as the submarine platform which fronts most conti- 
nental coasts and sometimes extends far away from 
them. It is a comparatively level plain and 600 to 
1,000 feet or even more below the surface of the sea, 
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its aspects are, and the explorer’s photo- 
graphs, if he fortunately secured good ones, 
will reinforce his vivid description. ‘There 
is distinct grandeur in the tumultuous and 
chaotic upheaval of this ice, where it Is 
thrown into high ridges and strewn with 
colossal blocks that make sledging almost 
impossible in many regions near the coasts of 
the Arctic Ocean. But the experience of all 
travelers who have attained the higher north- 
ings is that the ice, far away from the land, 
is comparatively smooth. ‘The periphery of 
the ice covering of the sea naturally sustains 
‘the greatest breakage because it meets the 
obstruction of the shallowing depths and of 
the coasts upon which it is forced by the tre- 
mendous pressure behind it. It is not sur- 
prising that Peaty speaks of the ice at the 
Pole as “ chalky white with no relief.” 

He has said nothing, as yet, of the life 
conditions as he approached the Pole, and 
it is probable that he found no evidence of 
any kind of animal or other existence. Nan- 
sen says that in the higher latitudes he found 
ro evidence of life in the air, on the ice, or 
in the sea; and Cook reports that about the 
eighty-fifth parallel and beyond he saw no 
life of any kind. Such reports have been 
regarded as very good evidence that the re- 
gions where these conditions exist are far 
from land. 


RAPID SLEDGE TRAVELING. 


For many years Peary has been regarded 
as the greatest of sledge travelers. His 
latest work on the sea ice has never been 
equaled, even by himself. Sledge achieve- 
ment on the frozen sea should not be meas- 
ured alone by the distance traveled per day 
when all the conditions are favorable to 
rapid advance. The time lost at water leads 
and through deep snow and other impedi- 
ments that reduce the.rate of speed should 
all be counted to make an average. In the 
thirty-six days of Peary’s journey from land 
to Pole he made an average of about twelve 
miles a day, including fourteen days of de- 
tention at water leads, when he could not 
travel at all. He covered the same distance 
on the return journey in the remarkable time 
of sixteen days. According to Dr. Cook’s 
account, he traveled at the wonderful rate 
of about fifteen miles a day on his northern 
journey, but his return trip was very slow, 


because the period of disintegration of the 


ice had set in. This greatly reduced his av- 
erage, though his sledge work, if his data 
have been correctly reported, is among the 
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first-rate performances. Four to five miles 
a day has been regarded as fair work for 
sledging on the open polar sea. Captain 
Cagni, on his “ highest north” trip, made 
about seven miles a day. 


DR. COOK’S WESTERLY ROUTE. 


We may now turn to Dr. Cook’s prelim- 
inary report. He went north on a vessel 
to which he would not have dared to in- 
trust his supplies for a journey through the 
ice-choked channels leading to the far north- 
ern point, which was the base of Peary’s op- 
erations. Cook was, therefore, compelled 
to spend the winter of 1907-08 far south at 
Annotok, Greenland, which was a great dis- 
advantage, as otherwise he might have been 
well advanced on the sea ice above the lati- 
tude of the Grant Land coast at the time 
he set out on the ocean some hundreds of 
miles further south. He left the land some 
fifteen days later in the sledging season than 
Peary started on the sea ice for the north. 
His compensations for the unfavorable south- 
ern base he occupied were that he had plenty 
of time to enlist at Annotok all the Eskimos 
he needed for his advance and supporting 
sledge parties and could also avail himself 
of the large quantities of game to be found 
in Grinnell Land on his land journey west- 
ward. It is not surprising that he is report- 
ed to have made very fast time on fairly good 
ice while traveling north with only two Es- 
kimos and his dog teams. Some of the best 
sledging records have been made by very 
small parties, both in the Arctic and the 
Antarctic. His northern route was consid- 
erable west of Peary’s and his difficulties 
with water leads, pressure ridges and the 
eastern ice drift seem to have been reduced 
to a minimum. He might have been en- 
tirely defeated if the conditions had been 
more onerous. His party was too small to 
cope rapidly with the tremendous labor of 
getting loaded sledges over high pressure 
ridges. 


HIS REPORTS OF LAND STILL FARTHER WEST. 


Dr. Cook says that he lost his sounding 
apparatus, which was certainly a great mis- 
fortune. A series of careful soundings to 
supp'ement those of Peary would have been 
most valuable. The failure of future expedi- 
tions to the Arctic Ocean to carry sounding 
apparatus is certain to be severely criticised 
by physical geographers as neglect of oppor- 
tunity to make most important additions to 
our knowledge of that northern sea. Dr. 
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HOW THE NEWS CAME FROM PEARY. 


(Map of Labrador, Newfoundland, and the Canadian mainland, showing telegraph, cable, and 
“Marconi” connections, also the principal points that have appeared in the news of the North Vole 








discovery sent by Commander Peary.) 


Cook says that he saw land both on his 
northern journey and also on his return trip, 
which was still farther west, but, as his main 
purpose was to reach the Pole, he had no 
time to investigate these interesting discov- 
eries. We may readily see the force of his 
point of view, and probably under the same 
circumstances most explorers would simply 
have written “land” in their notebooks and 
pushed on. But this is the very reason why 
the quest of the Pole per se has been con- 
demned by nearly all geographers. We may 
be thankful that the Pole has been reached, 
for now this ‘spur to exploratory enterprise 


has lost its potency. The Pole has been vis- 
ited, and it is just where it was known to be 
ages ago. Explorers have no longer an ex- 
cuse for giving new lands they see on the 
horizon a wide berth on the plea that they 
have an appointment at the Pole. 

From the slight indications that Dr. Cook 
gives of the position of these lands, one of 
them at least seems to stand on the extension 
westward of the continental shelf discovered 
by Peary. 

Both Peary and Cook confirm the opin- 
ion which geographers have expressed for 
some years that the Pole is in the midst of 
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a very wide water expanse. The discovery 
of the ocean deeps in wide parts of the 
Arctic Sea area, the movement of the cur- 
rents, the floating cask experiments of Mel- 
ville and Bryant, and some other considera- 
tions have given force to this opinion. 


LIVING AS THE ESKIMOS LIVE. 


One of the most remarkable features of 
Dr. Cook’s journey was the winter he passed 
on his return from the north on the south 
coast of Jones Sound. For many months he 
and his Eskimos kept themselves alive with 
the bows and arrows and lances they had 
fashioned, for they had exhausted their am- 
munition. ‘They lived in a dugout they 
made on the coast. Not many years ago no 
Arctic explorer had the resource to pass suc- 
cessfully through such an ordeal as this. 
Peary was the first to call attention to this 
possibility, as he was the first to advocate the 
application to exploratory enterprise of many 
of the Eskimo methods of living and work- 
ing. Dr. Cook was fitted by temperament 
and physique to live on the country when he 
was stripped of other resources and to come 
through it well and hearty. He was made 
of the stuff that has fitted him pre-eminently 
for pioneering under the roughest conditions. 


SCIENTIFIC BODIES DEMAND PROOF. 


It is needless to refer here more than 
briefly to the unfortunate controversy con- 
cerning Dr. Cook’s claims to having attained 
the Pole. Practically all of the leading for- 
eign geographical societies have decided to 
withhold their recognition of his’ achieve- 
ment until he supplies for examination the 
data upon which he rests his claim. Not 
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the slightest disrespect for Dr. Coux is im- 
plied in this demand. ‘The simple fact is 
that he is not known to many scientific so- 
cieties. He claims to have reached the North 
Pole and to be able to prove it; and all that 
scientific bodies want is the proof. 

The case is quite different with Peary. 
His work and its methods have been known 
for many years. Probably no one would 
think of questicning his results any more than 
they would those of Nansen and Sven Hedin, 
the famous European explorers. Of course, 
Commander Peary will publish his results 
in such form that those desiring to do so may 
learn with what methods and instruments 
he obtained his scientific data. Competent 
explorers are always glad to do this. But 
Peary says, in addition, that he will now turn 
over to a competent tribunal certified copies 
of his own observations on the way to the 
Pole and all information relating to them. 
It is not to be presumed that Dr. Cook is 
unwilling, promptly, to do the same thing. 
There seems to be no reason why the ques- 
tions involved should not be settled in two 
or three weeks. 

The deck has been cleared of the polar 
quest and the exploration of the polar re- 
gions will now be continued with more zest 
than ever. It will not cease as long as there 
are scientific reasons for its continuance. As 
long as there are phenomena in the Arctic and 
the Antarctic of which our knowledge is 
unsatisfactory, as long as there are areas still 
unexplored, as long as ways are found to 
utilize them for the good of mankind, the 
explorer, the man of science, and the man of 
affairs will visit them. Whaling has already 
been revived in the Antarctic. 
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PEARY: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


THE greatest of all American polar ex- 

plorers has crowned his many achieve- 
ments by the attainment of the North Pole. 
At the close of his twenty-three years of 
Arctic service Peary has grasped the coveted 
prize that so many explorers have vainly 
sought to reach; and with Peary at the Pole, 
the curtain drops on his active life in the 
field he has made his own. 

Who could so fittingly wear the laurels 
he has won this year? He has spent more 
years in the frigid north than any other ex- 
plorer. He has traveled thousands of miles 
farther on ice cap, on snow-hidden lands, on 
the frozen ocean than any other man save 
the skin-clad nomad of the Arctic. He has 
lifted the veil that hid inner Greenland, 
proved to us that this land of mystery is the 
largest island in the world, told us of the 
great cluster of islands and the mighty fiords 
that edge its wide, northern front, pictured, 
as no other discoverer has done, the men and 
women who live where a day and a night 
make the year, and shown us flowers and 
grazing musk-oxen on the northern edge of 
the most northern land known. It was 
right that he also should reveal to us with 
his sounding line the sea floor from the land 
to the Pole and photograph for us the north- 
ern apex of the world. We may endeavor 
here to tell something of the man who has 
made these enormous additions to knowledge. 

About twenty-two years ago, on a drip- 
ping winter evening, a young man named 
Peary stepped into a small audience room 
in Brooklyn, where a few score of per- 
sons had assembled to hear him talk. No 
one there had ever seen him and few had 
even heard of him, but they were glad to be 
present, for they were members of a new 
geographical society, born with hopes but 
no money; and here was a bright fellow in 
the engineering corps of the United States 
Navy, who had kindly accepted an invita- 
tion to come from the League Island Navy 
Yard to talk to them, without price, about 
his first visit to Greenland in 1886, when he 
made a sledge journey upon the great inland 
ice cap. ~ 

_It was a little incident and Peary himself 
did not know that it was to be important in 
his career. It, in fact, introduced him to 
public notice. One of the Brooklyn news- 


papers, that raked the city with a fine tooth 
comb for items, made a column report of his 
lecture, which fell under the eye of the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and 
that body paid half the expenses of his bril- 
liant expedition of 1891-92, when he estab- 
lished the insularity of Greenland and fixed 
the northern limits of the great ice cap, over 
which he sledged for 1300 ‘miles. 

At this outset of his career Peary knew 
nothing of the art of enlisting public sym- 
pathy and interest in his ambitions and at- 
tracting the co-operation of men able to give 
him the financial support his enterprises 
would require. He was modest, almost 
painfully so. He was sensitive to a fault. 
The qualities of the leader of men, the at- 
tributes of a general who can plan a cam- 
paign and carry it to success, were born in 
him; but to this day his face will mantle 
like a boy’s if his achievements are extolled 
before an audience; and if he reads or hears 
words of unkindness you may see the hurt of 
it in his face. He began without faculty 
for self-advertisement, but he had a good 
substitute for it. His downright hard work 
and his genius for mastery in the field that 
absorbed him were bound, in time, to arouse 
interest, to stimulate confidence, and to bring 
to him, somehow or other, the sinews of 
war, without which he could not go far. 


AT FIRST AN ARCTIC EXPLORER, NOT A POLE- 
HUNTER. 


For years before the public heard his name 
Peary was laying foundations for the career 
as an Arctic explorer that has won him en- 
during fame and placed him in the class with 
Livingstone and Stanley in Africa and Prie- 
valski in Asia. He spent his evenings mas- 
tering the literature of Arctic exploration in 
all its bearings; and to his practical sense 
there appeared to be much that was wrong 
in method and mistaken in the appliances 
employed. His taste for mechanics, his 
training as a civil engineer, his discipline in 
field work where unexpected problems de- 
manded instant and adequate solution,—all 
tended to flood his mind with new ideas as 
he read thousands of pages telling what ex- 
plorers had done and how they did it. He 
spent most of his leisure, one winter, test- 
ing various kinds of wood to decide upon the 
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best timber to use in sledge building. His 
first reconnoissance on the ice cap of Green- 
land was made especially to try some of his 
theories of Arctic field work. 

The result was that he had fully evolved 
his own plans and methods for Arctic ex- 
ploration before the public knew him as an 
explorer; and all the time he was saving 
every dollar he could spare from his small 
salary to put into his first important ex- 
pedition. Half of its cost was defrayed from 
his own hard-earned money. 

Peary was especially glad, in the early 
days, to meet those who could converse on 
Arctic topics, appreciate his enthusiasm, and 
intelligently discuss his plans. But in his 
many delightful table talks with friends in 
the ’80s and early ’90s he seemed to take 
little interest in the North Pole quest and 
was likely to change the subject if it were 
mentioned. It is not improbable that from 
the first he had the Pole in view as the ulti- 
mate goal of his ambition, and he may have 
revealed the truth to those who were near- 
est his life; but to others his talk was all 
about Greenland problems: Was it an island 
or a continent? How would it be shaped on 
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the maps when the unknown coast lines were 
surveyed? What was the nature and ex- 
tent of its great ice cap? The wish to sup- 
ply the answers to these questions seemed 
completely to absorb him. He had fully an- 
swered two of them and was preparing for 
his third expedition to North Greenland 
when it first became evident to his geographi- 
cal friends in general that the attainment of 
the Pole itself was coming into his sphere 
of activity. 


GUARDED IN EXPRESSION. 


This illustrates one of Peary’s strongest 
characteristics. He is not in the habit of 
talking about plans that he has not matured. 
He keeps his own counsel and no one is like- 
ly to know what may be teeming in his brain 
till he deems the time ripe for initiation. 
This is a part of his generalship both at 
home and in the field, and it is a policy or 
habit that he shares with many other great 
explorers. Some of the many men who have 
served him in the Arctic have complained 
tha: he is too uncommunicative. He cer- 
tainly has the gift of keeping to himself what 
he sees no reason for disclosing; and to some 
of his assistants he has told no more than he 
thought they needed to know. Peary is a 
gentleman of culture and fine feeling, con- 
siderate of others and most agreeable and 
kindly in his relations with his fellows, but 
he can be as silent as the Sphinx if it suits 
his purpose. He shares many of the qualities 
that made the career cf Henry M. Stanley 
great. Neither of them, for example, has 
had any use for assistants whom they tried 
anl found wanting; and such men have been 
full of bitterness and criticism on coming 
home, though the fact was that, even if they 
tried to be useful, they had failed; and lead- 
ers are not always patient with incompetency. 

Few men have ever been more completely 
absorbed by their idea than has Peary. He 
never went the length of some great men 
who sacrificed family and friends to their 
hobbies, but he pushéd a good way toward 
that limit. Men who have known him well 
for twenty years have never heard him ex- 
press an opinion on politics, art, literature, or 
religion. Like all men of mentality and in- 
formation he has opinions on these and other 
topics and his range of general interests is 
as wide as that of most men who are dis- 
tinctly specialists. But he is so full and 
overflowing with the things which interest 
him most that scarcely any one, outside his 
inner circle of friends, knows any other side 
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of him. Hundreds of men who think they 
are well acquainted with him have seen only 
the gentleman, the captain of men, the en- 
thusiastic explorer. ‘ 


AN EXPLORER WITH DOMESTIC INSTINCTS. 


It may seem strange to say of a man who 
has been happily married for twenty-one 
years and has spent only three of them in 
the home of his family that domesticity is a 
passion with him. It would be an imperti- 
nence to speak here of this phase of Peary if 
it were not the honest desire, however in- 




















adequately fulfilled, to give some glimpses 
of the man himself, who is known to the 
world at large only as the brilliant explorer. 
Home is the dearest place on earth to him. 
Those who have seen him there know it. 
Those who have heard him speak of his long 
years of separation from his wife and chil- 
dren and his lamented mother know it. 
There are those who, in the way of duty 
assigned by the explorer, have had occasion 
to read some of his field note books. They 
know that what he wrote under his tent 
flap, in the howling gales on Greenland’s ice 
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cap, 7000 feet above the sea or on the frozen 
ocean was not always merely the work of 
the day. The record often closed with the 
mention of a name or a sentiment or‘the date 
of an anniversary. The thought of home has 
been ever with this man among all the or- 
deals and vicissitudes of his northern life. 


THE STERN SCHOOL OF THE ARCTIC. 


The gentle and sensitive qualities of his na- 
ture are in strange contrast with the sterner 
stuff that is in him. There has been some- 
thing of the militant in his discipline and 
leadership wherever he has led the way. He 
has been the master of every phase of his ex- 
peditions. What he learned from books and 
in his home laboratory was only the elements 
of his trade. The great school in which he 
studied was the Arctic itself. There he 
rubbed off the rough edges of his theories 
and fitted them for practical use. His nat- 
ural abilities have been so trained, shaped, 
and developed by many years of field experi- 
ence that he is now widely recognized as 
the one man who has reduced the régime 
of polar exploration to a science. There is 
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no doubt that his last expedition, in its per- 
sonnel, outfit, and plan, made altogether the 
best machine for the attainment of results 
thet was ever put to work in the polar zones. 
Every expert will read with enthusiasm the 
story of its perfect working; and Peary’s 
next book will be not only the story of the 
conquest of the Pole but also a manual of 
methods to be consulted by other explorers. 

Peary had rather more than his share of 
physical suffering in the Arctic, for twice he 
was seriously maimed. But he would doubt- 
less say that he could endure broken bones 
and amputations better than the mental tcr- 
ture that comes to every commander of a 
polar party. It is so easy for some circum- 
stance, trivial or great, to cause everything 
to go awry. It was a little accident that de- 
layed Peary’s oil supply for a fortnight last 
spring, but it came near turning his crown- 
ing success into a dismal failure. 


THE FINANCIAL STRUGGLE. 


There are those, however, who believe 
that Peary would much rather endure the 
soul-racking uncertainties of Arctic work 
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than the mountainous and repellent. labor of 
trying to raise funds for it. As an invest- 
ment, most capitalists regard polar enter- 
prise as likely to make no returns, even in 
glory. The time came when Peary’s work 
required large financial support, and unfortu- 
nately he had no taste or talent for begging 
money. He buckled to it because he had to, 
and, somehow, the money always came, 
much of it after the explorer was driven 
nearly to despair. 

He was at times almost an object of sym- 
pathy. He had never sought’ public notice 
excepting as his work commanded attention. 
But he has seen many a day when the pros- 
pect that he could raise another dollar was 
very slim; and to keep in the public eye for 
the good it might chance to bring him, he 
was glad to lecture here, dine there, go any- 
where, if only he might speak a few words 
about his next expedition and see it men- 
tioned in the morning papers. He often 
paced his office floor half the night engrossed 
in schemes for providing ways and means. It 
happened that the greatest benefactor of his 
work, the late Morris K. Jesup, became in- 
terested in Peary while the explorer was in 


SHIP, THE ‘*ROOSEVELT.” 


the Arctic. One day Mr. Jesup listened to 
a discussion of Peary’s latest work and pros- 
pects in the council room of the American 
Geographical Society ,in New York, and, a 
few days later, two gentlemen, at his request, 
met him at the Down Town Club with 
printed extracts from the journals of home 
and foreign scientific societies telling what 
he had done. But even Mr. Jesup’s munifi- 
cence did not fully meet the need. When 
Peary was equipping his expedition of 1905- 
06 and his vessel ought to sail in ten days he 
sorely needed $10,000 more. He knew not 
where to turn for the money, but, at the last 
moment, it came ina lump. The day before 
he said: “ I’m at my wits’ end. I believe I'd 
accept a nickel from a newsboy.” 


PEARY’S PATRIOTISM. 


Some European men of science were a lit- 
tle perplexed by the explorer’s cabled an- 
nouncement that he had nailed the Stars and 
Stripes to the Pole. They thought his ex- 
pression was not scientific. "There was no 
bombast or affectation in his figure of speech. 
The man is intensely patriotic. He had told 
scores of audiences that our flag should be 
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the first to float at the North Pole. We 
shall hear him argue soon that ships flying 
our flag should complete the work so grand- 
ly begun by our Wilkes when he outlined 
coasts of a great segment of the Antarctic 
continent. ‘The flag represents to Peary the 
greatness and the honor of this nation, and 
his allusions to it‘are as genuine as gold. 
We may smile at his dispatch, but we are 
glad our flag got there first. 


HIS RECORD AS AN EXPLORER. 


Peary’s long campaigns opened in Green- 
land in 1886, when he began his brilliant 
work on the inland ice, entering it near Dis- 
co and sledging over the ice cap to a point 
about fifty miles from the sea. In 1891-92 
he visited north Greenland for the first 
time, landing at McCormick Bay, southeast 
of Smith Sound, and in the following spring 
he traveled over the inland ice-to the north- 
east, 650 miles, discovering the north coast 
of Greenland and showing that it is sep- 
arated from an archipelago of large and 
small islands by Independence Bay and 
Peary Channel. He found that the inland 
ice, which rises at the divide to 8000 feet 
above the sea, ends a considerable distance 
to the south of the northern shores of Green- 
land. On his third expedition, in 1893, he 
again sought the inland ice as a route to 
northeast Greenland for extended explora- 
tions, but terrible storms defeated his pur- 


pose. All the party excepting Peary and two 


volunteers returned home in the fall. 

In the spring of 1894 the three men with a 
. few Eskimos reached Independence Bay 
again, and would have perished if they had 
not found musk-oxen there. They returned 
to camp at Bowdoin Bay and reached home in 
the fall of 1895. In 1896 and 1897 the ex- 
plorer made summer voyages to Greenland 
and brought to New York three large me- 
teorites, one of them the largest known in 
the world. On his first north-polar expedi- 
tion in 1899-1900 Peary rounded the north- 
ern point of the archipelago north of Green- 
land, surveyed its northern and eastern 
shores, and reached 83 degrees 54 minutes 
on the Arctic Ocean, the nearest approach to 
the Pole in the Western Hemisphere made 
up to that time. In 1901 he renewed his 
attempt on the Pole, but the terrible condi- 
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tions defeated his advance at Lincoln Bay. 
In 1902, in spite of the. disintegrating pack 
ice, he reached 84 degrees 17 minutes north. 
In the great expedition of 1905-06 he at- 
tained 87 degrees 6 minutes, surpassing the 
records of Nansen and the Duke of the 
Abruzzi in the Eastern Hemisphere. In his 
last expedition, 1908-09, he attained the 
North Pole. 

The total cost of the Peary expeditions 
has been about $500,000. ‘The collections 
brought back to this country have been enor- 
mous, and a large amount of scientific data, 
relating chiefly to glaciology, geology, and 
ethnology, have been obtained. The value of 
the research work of the expedition was 
largely enhanced by the scientific specialists 
who repeatedly visited the Peary stations on 
his supply ships. 

The criticism has been made that Peary 
has come to regard the American Arctic as 
his own preserve, which no other explorer 
should enter. On two occasions he has, in- 
deed, been a little strenuous in his protests 
when two men entered the field he had oc- 
cupied with the announced intention of do- 
ing the very work that was engaging him and 
by the very methods he had evolved for do- 
ing it. Peary has revolutionized methods of 
living, travel, and research in the Arctic, 
and, to put it mildly, it would provoke a 
more saintly person than most of us to see a 
man come to fight us with our own weap- 
ons. The action of Sverdrup and Cook, and 
of others before them in various parts of the 
world, is not regarded by geographers as 
courteous, no matter how richly they may be 
rewarded by the spoils of exploration. 

Not least among the laurels of Peary is 
the spotless reputation he bears in the sight 
of all men and the confidence the world re- 
poses in him. Everybody believes that if he 
had been able to approach only within ten 
miles of the “Pole he would have claimed 
nothing more. He has come out of the 
Arctic, after twenty-three years of service, 
with clean hands. He has ended his great 
work. He has reached the Pole, has added 
immensely to our knowledge of the lands 
where he lived, and has left a rich legacy of 
experience for future explorers. ‘The- work 
he has done is great. It stands sure and will 
perpetuate his name. 
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DR. COOK LANDING AT COPENHAGEN ON HIS RETURN FROM THE ARCTIC. 


DR. COOK: THE MAN AND THE DEED. 


Interview Given Exclusively for Readers of the Review of Reviews. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


I ARRIVED in Copenhagen about half- 
past eight on Saturday morning, Sep- 
tember 4. Shortly after nine I was one of 
a dense crowd that awaited the arrival of Dr. 
Cook from the North Pole. The American 
flag hung in the place of honor overhead, 
flanked by the white-crossed red of the Da- 
nish flags. The Hans Egede, a Danish 
steamer named after a famous Danish ex- 
plorer, lay a few hundred yards distant, with 
the Stars and Stripes flying at the topmast, 
conspicuous in the sunlight, high above the 
many colored flags which fluttered from her 
rigging. The sun shone bright on the trav- 
eler’s homecoming. Blue sky, dancing wa- 
ter, and a pleasant breeze cheered the eagerly 
expectant throng which waited for the first 
sight of the man from the North Pole. 
Making my way with some difficulty 


through the press, I reached the cleared in- 
closure, where, conspicuous by his stature, 
spare and erect, a veritable son of Anak, the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, in his capacity 
as president of the Danish Geographical So- 
ciety, stood chatting with members of his 
committee. Presently a carriage drove up, 
and the American Minister, Dr. Egan, joined 
the little company. Minister of Commerce 
Hansen, who, like his Premier, Baron Hol- 
stein, speaks admirable English, was there 
also, with Count Hovgaar, commandant of 
the King’s yacht, who has himself been in 
the Arctic. With them there were admirals, 
professors, and a crowd of the representatives 
of the world’s press. 

It was very pleasant gossiping with the 
Crown Prince and the Ministers about the 
event of the day as we awaited the signal from 
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the Hans Egede that all was ready for the 
landing. The Crown Prince saw it first and 
at once prepared to go on board. A small 
steam-pinnace bustled up to the landing; the 
Crown Prince and his committee, Mr. Egan 
and Mr. Collins, of the Associated Press, 
took their seats, and in a moment they were 
off. Another boat, apparently ordered for 
the use of a university professor and a friend 
or two, followed in her wake. Rowboats 
pushed off, and by the time the Crown Prince 
reached the steamer she was almost sur- 
rounded by a flotilla of small craft. Thread- 
ing their way through the rowboats, the 
Crown Prince’s pinnace reached the Hans 
Egede; another moment and they stood face 
to face with Dr. Cook. The ceremonial was 
of the briefest. In a few hearty words the 
Crown Prince, who speaks English, like all 
the rest of his family, bade Dr. Cook wel- 
come to Europe, congratulated him upon his 
safe return from the perils of the Arctic, and 
expressed the satisfaction of the Danish na- 
tion that he should have come first to their 
capital. Dr. Cook bowed and said thank 
you in half a dozen words. But when Min- 
ister Egan introduced himself, Dr. Cook’s 
face lit up with a smile as he grasped his 
hand, exclaiming, “ I am so glad to meet an 
American,” with hearty emphasis. ‘I have 
not seen an American for ever so long.” A 
few more words and the ceremony of official 
welcome was over. ‘The popular welcome 
was preparing. As the little craft with Dr. 
Cook on board came skimming over the sun- 
lit waters there was a simultaneous rustle and 
rattle as a hundred photographers, profes- 
sional and amateur, prepared their kodaks 
for action. It was a capital day for outdoor 
photography, and they made the best of their 
opportunity. Another moment and the shore 
battery of cameras was focused upon the steps 
of the landing where the Crown Prince’s 
pinnace touched, and Dr. Cook landed. 

A roar of cheering went up as Dr. Cook, 
taking off his cap, stood for a moment and 
bowed his acknowledgments of his welcome. 
There was no mistake as to his identity. The 
whole interest of thousands of eyes centered 
on his brown and weather-beaten face. The 
man from the North Pole, whose hand we 
grasped with words of welcome, had a well 
set-up figure about five feet eight inches in 
height. His hair was sandy brown, rather 
coarse in texture. He wore a mustache, but 
no beard. If the points of his mustache were 
turned upward, he might, as his portrait 
shows, be mistaken for the German Emperor, 
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—if that war-lord could ever be conceived 
in a loose dark gray slouch morning coat, a 
sailor’s cap, and moccasined feet. 


II.—DR. COOK IN COPENHAGEN. 


His blue eyes seemed at first a little dazed 
at the sight of the cheering multitude. A 
lady thrust a bouquet of roses into one hand. 
In the other he carried his cap. Then slow- 
ly, as he began to advance up the few steps 
that led from the landing, the Crown Prince 
bade him au revoir and stepped with some 
difficulty through the crowd. Another mo- 
ment it would have been too late. For the 
eager multitude, no longer restrained by the 
police, who mysteriously vanished,—ail save 
one short but gallant unit,—surged down 
upon Dr. Cook, cheering and crowding him 
backward. I was immediately behind him 
when the crowd burst, and seeing that he 
was ill-prepared for a scrimmage, I flung my 
arms round him under his armpit, and press- 
ing backward with all my weight I some- 
what eased the pressure from behind. In 
front the solitary constable fought his way 
like a Trojan, followed closely by Minister 
Egan; behind him came Dr. Cook. Another 
journalist, Mr. Weil, of Berlin, the Ameri- 
can representative of an English paper, came 
to our help, and the four of us, surrounding 
the center of the press, struggled, staggering, 
swaying hither and thither amid the cheering, 
excited throng. Dr. Cook had to give up his 
flowers, one of his cuffs was torn off and 
carried away as a trophy; once or twice it 
seemed as if we should be carried off our feet, 
but although one man fell he was not tram- 
pled on. 

My face was close against Dr. Cook’s left 
ear, and as we pushed backward and _ for- 
ward and swayed to the right and the left, 
making slow advance toward the carriage 
that seemed as inaccessible as the North Pole, 
I began a series of “‘ Talks with Cook,” the 
substance of which I shall embody, as best I 
can, in this character sketch. I was close to 
him in all conscience. If I did not exactly 
hug him to my heart, I had a good hearty 
grip of him round the chest. There is some- 
thing in the touch of a man; especially when 
you are at close grips with him. Once or 
twice there seemed actual danger, especially 
when the crowd drove us across the low wire 
fencing of the Gardens of the Meteorological 
Department, and Minister Egan declared 
afterward that but for the bodyguard Dr. 
Cook might have returned from the North 
Pole only to be crushed to death on the 
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DR. FREDERICK A. COOK. 
(From a photograph taken at Copenhagen in September.) 


threshold of civilization. ,Once or twice the building of the Meteorological Depart- 
there was a dangerous movement to lift Cook ment, a very appropriate place to afford Dr. 
shoulder high, but it was checked, and at Cook his first shelter in Europe. 

last we struggled and fought our way into After Dr. Cook had said a few words 
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from the balcony to the cheering crowd we 
were smuggled out of the back door, Min- 
ister Egan drove me off to the Hotel d’An- 
gleterre, leaving the Geographical Society to 
conduct Dr. Cook to the Hotel Pheenix, 
where he remained as their guest during his 
stay in Copenhagen. If I dwell at some lit- 
tle length upon this little episode at the land- 
ing I do sa, because it was in a way sym- 
bolic. ‘That was the first, but not by any 
means the last, in which I had, in a meta- 
phorical sense, to be at his back in a tussle, 
nor mayhap has its significance even yet been 
exhausted. 

When the news arrived that Dr. Cook 
was coming to Copenhagen Dr. Egan was 
asked by the Danish Government what steps 
he proposed to take. Dr. Egan replied that 
he proposed to do nothing. He had no of- 
ficial information as to what Dr. Cook had 
done or had failed to do. He knew that Dr. 
Cook was an American citizen of good stand- 
ing, a medical man, an author, and an ex- 
plorer. If he came to Denmark it would be 
his duty as American Minister to render any 
service that he might require. But it was 
utterly impossible for him as American Min- 
ister to give any assurances ,on the subject 
as to whether Dr. Cook had or had not dis- 
covered the Pole. He believed him to be 
an honest man, but beyond that he could 
not go. 

The Danish ministers recognized the im- 
possibility of Dr. Egan taking any other at- 
titude. It was as impossible for them as 
it was for the American Minister to pro- 
nounce authoritatively on the strength of 
Dr. Cook’s letter to the press as to whether 
he had or had not carried off the most covet- 
ed prize in the whole realm of geographical 
exploration. But something had to be done. 
They discussed the matter, taking counsel 
with the committee of the Geographical So- 
ciety. Reports received from their represen- 
tatives in Greenland seemed to them to justi- 
fy their according Dr. Cook an official wel- 
come. He was no adventurer. He was cer- 
tified as a reputable American. He had 
formally and publicly stated that he had dis- 
covered the Pole. His letter describing. his 
journey did not seem, excepting for one or 
two obvious misprints, otherwise than a 
trustworthy narrative of how the Pole was 
discovered. Some day or other the Pole 
would be discovered very much in the way 
that Dr. Cook said he had found it. Old 
Arctic explorers—who abound in Den- 


mark,—thought his narrative prima facie 
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worthy of credence. So it was decided that 
a reception committee should be formed; 
that the government, the Geographical So- 
ciety, the City Council, and the Chamber of 
Commerce should take part in his welcome; 
that the Crown Prince should be the first 
to welcome Dr. Cook to Denmark. 

This decision was duly made known to Dr. 
Egan. It necessarily modified the attitude of 
aloofness which he had at first intended to 
take up. If the Danish Government, to 
which he was accredited, decided that there 
was prima facie evidence to justify it in ac- 
cording an official welcome to an American 
discoverer who claimed to have discovered 
the North Pole it was manitestly impossible 
for him as the representative of the Ameri- 
can Government to do or to say anything 
that might in any way tend to discredit an 
American against whose record there was no 
black mark. Besides, Dr. Cook, by right of 
prior discovery, might have established a 
claim good in international law, which the 
United States might in some future time 
find it expedient to advance and defend. In 
view of such a contingency, Minister Egan 
felt quite rightly that it would never do for 
him through any punctilios of official eti- 
quette to take an attitude which might be 
quoted in after years to prejudice the claim 
of the United States to the North Pole. 

Hence, it came to pass that Dr. Egan ac- 
companied the Crown Prince when he went 
on board the Hans Egede to welcome Dr. 
Cook to Europe, and to gladden the eyes of 
the explorer by the sight of the first real live 
American he had seen for many weary 
months. 

When Dr. Egan saw Dr. Cook face to 
face he liked him. And when he got to 
know him he liked him still more, an ex- 
perience by no means confined to Dr. Egan. 
He felt that Dr. Cook was an honest man 
and a good American. Believing that, he 
treated him with the lavish hospitality which 
no one knows better how to dispense than a 
warm-hearted American whose father hails 
from Tipperary. . 

So Dr. Egan treated Dr. Cook as an hon- 
est man, and Dr. Cook, who in business af- 
fairs is almost as innocent as a child, wel- 
comed with almost touching gratitude the 
most obvious advice which any American 
Minister would give to any American citi- 
zen,—if, which is almost inconceivable, the 
citizen had so lost touch with the little things 
of civilized society as to need such advice. 

Dr. Egan is a poet and a novelist, an old 
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newspaper man, and before he became diplo- 
mat he was professor of English literature 
at the Catholic University. Add to this that, 
as becomes a man of Irish descent, he belongs 
to the Catholic Church, that he adores the 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt, that he in- 
vented a sauce that delighted James Russell 
Lowell, that he has just published, through 
the Century Company, a delightful volume 
entitled “‘ The Wiles of Sexton Maginnis.” 
And it will be seen that, whether or not Dr. 
Cook discovered the Pole, he did the press 
of the world a good turn by deciding to come 
back to civilization by way of Copenhagen. 


III.—THE MAN FROM THE NORTH POLE. 


Now for the main questions: ‘‘ What 
about the man from the North Pole? How 
does he strike you as a man?” 

Yo which I answer, and I think almost 
all of us who went to Copenhagen would 
agree with me in replying, that he does not 
strike us as a man, but rather as a child,— 
a maive, inexperienced child, who sorely 
reeded some one to look after him, and take 
care of him, and tell him what he ought to 
do in his own interest. It was really almost 
pathetic to see his efforts to readjust himself 
to the busy, bustling, new environment of 
modern civilization. 

When we were struggling through the 
crowd at the landing I asked him to let me 
arrange for him a general interview, at 
which all the pressmen could be present. 
“Yes,” he said, “ but put if off till to-mor- 
row.” As if the ravenous maw of the 
world’s press, with its teeming special edi- 
tions, could wait complacently for twenty- 
four hours before hearing what he had to 
say! “Why this hurry?” he was always 
asking, with the absent air of a man who 
has lived six months at a time in the time- 
less solitude of the Arctic night. As for his 
inability to protect his own interests, even in 
matters of pounds, shillings, and pence, it 
was almost pitiful. 

And as he allowed himself to be exploited 
in money matters, so he displayed an almost 
infantile inability to see the obvious precau- 
tions which he ought to take for his own de- 
fense. I think it was this naiveté, this often 
most exasperating inability on his part to 
forestall hostile criticism, to pacify ig- 
norant but clamorous interviewers avid for 

proofs,” the nature of which they do not 
understand, that did as much as anything 
else to convince everybody of his honesty. 
He either neglected or threw away the most 
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MINISTER MAURICE F. EGAN. 
(The first American to greet Dr, Cook.) 


obvious chances. He had at his absolute 
disposition the most expert pens in Europe, 
and he rather snubbed than welcomed offers 
to help him. Everything that a clever rogue 
would do instinctively if he wished to hoax 
the public Dr. Cook did not do. When he 
was asked questions, he answered them sim- 
ply, without flinching, or dodging, or beating 
about the bush. Where he had made a mis- 
take he confessed it. But as for making out 
a good case for himself, or of adopting any 
ad captandum method of appeal, he could 
no more do it than a child. 

Whatever may be the cause, Dr. Cook 
leaves the impression on those whom he met 
at Copenhagen that he is the furthest possible 
remove from the type of man who would set 
out to befool the public on a matter of such 
universal interest. He seemed to us all an 
honest man at the first acquaintance, and 
those who saw most of him believed most in 
him. At the famous interview with the 
hundred journalists, many who came full of 
prejudice against him went away convinced 
that he was straight. He was tired. He 
had been on the go from the time he had 
come ashore. He had had his first interview 
with the King. He had been spirited off to 
see Prince Waldemar, and he had to dress 
for the banquet in the evening. But he sat 
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at the table tor nearly an hour answering all 
questions, disregarding all imputations, no 
matter how unpleasant, explaining every- 
thing in the simplest and clearest fashion. 

If this man were an Ananias, then indeed 
he must be the champion expert of all false 
witnesses. 

A rather annoying thing about this infan- 
tile side of his character was his inability to 
make up his mind and stick to it about almost 
anything. Perhaps this was due to his con- 
sciousness of being in strange surroundings 
and feeling that he ought not to be governed 
by his own judgment. I think the oné domi- 
nant feeling which animated him was anxiety 
to get home to his wife. But under the 
pressure of various influences he swayed first 
in one direction and then in the other. He 
was going to Brussels and then to Paris. 
Then Paris was dropped; but he must go to 
Brussels even if the Atlantic liner had to be 
stopped at Flushing for him to go on board. 
He wanted to go home as fast as possible, 
but to please the King, who had been so 
kind to him, he consented to go in the Scan- 
dinavian Oscar IJ. And at the last moment 
he gave up Brussels and embarked at Chris- 
tiansand. As it was about his return jour- 
ney, so it was about everything else. The 
last thing he said to me before I left was 
that he was determined not to say a word to 
any one about Peary’s charges. But the first 
thing I read in the English newspapers on 
arriving was that he had given out two inter- 
views on the subject before I left Copen- 
hagen. 

These things are probably all due to the 
modesty and difidence of a man suddenly 
called upon to act in strange environment. 
It he had been as indecisive and as change- 
able in the Arctic regions he would never 
have got anywhere, and certainly could never 
have got home. Yet there was never any 
trace of impatience or of fear. He was al- 
ways as cool as a cucumber, calm, composed, 
and collected. At table he was a pleasant 
companion, not at all a man of a flirtatious 
disposition, feeling, indeed, somewhat shy in 


the presence of ladies, but knowing how to: 


say a pleasant and kindly word. 

Dr. Egan chose to maintain that he had in 
him something of the Redskin, but I never 
quite could see what he meant by that, un- 
less it was a certain sedate composure which 
never deserted him. The supreme moment 
to test him was when I brought him the news 
of Peary’s arrival at the Pole. He was 
keenly interested, expressed his satisfaction, 


discussed the authenticity of the telegram, 
and certainly betrayed no sign of excitement. 
When at the Politiken dinner his hosts 
adorned him with a horseshoe of beautiful 
roses, he wore the floral decoration as if he 
had been crowned with roses all his life. 1 
never heard him say an ill word of any one 
of those who abused him or pestered him 
with perpetual demands that he should stand 
and deliver proofs on the spot that he was 
not a liar and a scoundrel. At the end he 
was a bit worried with the ceaseless hail 01 
interrogatories, pressed mostly by persons who 
had no earthly right to bother him, but he 
remained to the end imperturbable, and al- 
ways disclaimed being tired. ‘The ever- 
growing heap. of cablegrams and telegrams 
rather appalled him. The only letter or tele- 
gram he seemed to care for was one from 
his wife. Most of the others he left to an- 
swer themselves. 

He is not, I should say, an imaginative 
man, nor a religious man. An old lady 
called upon him to say she had had a message 
from the Beyond telling her that he owed 
his life to the prayers of his daughters, but he 
did not seem to take much stock in her reve- 
lation. Neither is he a man of letters, al- 
though he writes very well. On the public 
platform he is heard to advantage. His voice 
is clear, without being very resonant. He 
speaks clearly, lucidly, and without hesita- 
tion. There was no gesticulation. He went 
straight on with his lecture as if he were a 
university professor methodically giving an 
expository lecture to his class. His great 
anxiety was to confine himself to what he 
had already said, and to say no more. 


IV.—COOK’S PREVIOUS CAREER. 


Frederick A. Cook is an American. He 
is proud of it, like other Americans, and he 
considers the fact that he was born in 
America is a sufficient credential as to his 
nationality. He. is not one of those who 
wish to go squinting behind the arras of his- 
tory in order to discover that his forebears 
at some distant date held high rank among 
the nobles of the Old World. He is a plain 
American and he wishes to pass as that. But 
if he does not wish to claim his ancestors, 
the other descendants of his ancestors are 
bent upon claiming him. When 1 halted 
at Hamburg on my rush northward I heard 
that the Germans had already claimed him 
as their own. A little later I was assured 
that he was one of the sons of Israel. In 
the fulness of time, when his discovery has 
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been confirmed, I await the inevitable corol- 
lary in the discovery of his essentially Scotch 
nationality, which, of course, can always be 
proved in the last resort by the familiar doc- 
trine that the real name of Eve’s husband 
was not Adam, but MacAdam. ‘To clear 
up the matter I begged Dr. Cook to raise his 
objection to look further back than his birth 
and to tell me from what part of the Old 
World his parents came. 

“Tf you must have it,” said Dr. Cook, “I 
am of pure German descent. My family 
name, down to a few years before ry birth, 
was not Cook, but Koch. My father was 
born in Hanover; my mother came from 
some place in South Germany. They migrat- 
ed to America before the middle of last cen- 
tury and settled in a small town in Sullivan 
County, New York, on the Delaware River, 
about 120 miles from New York City. 
‘There my father practiced as a doctor, and 
there in 1865 I was born, the last of a fam- 
ily of five.” 

“How and why did you drop Koch and 
become Cook ?” 


SS I I aE SE (PETES 
THE EXPLORER’S RETURN 


(A snapshot photograph of Dr. Cook taken at Copenhagen soon after his arrival, on September 4. 
accompanied by the Crown Prince of Denmark, on the right, and Mr. W, T. 
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He is 
Stead.) 


“The change,” said Dr. Cook, “‘ was none 
of my making or my choosing. It was, as 
has been so often the case, due to the un- 
intentional blunder of a government clerk, 
In the Civil War my father joined the army. 
On the roll of the army medical service 
his name instead of being entered as Koch 
was transcribed as Cook, and Ccok it has 
been ever since. All the rest of my father’s 
family, however, are Kochs to this day.” 

I asked him as to his early boyhood. Was 
the instinct of exploring and adventure early 
developed? Was the boy the father of the 
man? 

“T don’t think so,” he replied. ‘“ At 
least, I can remember no stirrings of the ex- 
plorer in me when I went to school. My 
father died in 1870, leaving my mother and 
her young family to face the world alone. 
In order to facilitate our education, and the 
better to make a living, my mother brought 
us all to Brooklyn, where I got my school- 
ing in the common school, like other Brook- 
lyn boys. I have just had a cablegram of 
congratulation,” he said, “ from that school, 
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but I don’t think I remember any one who 
is there. I know I was there, and that is 
all.” 

“When did you leave schoo 
* “The usual time, and then I set about 
earning sufficient money to enable me to 
take my course at college. How did I make 


ire?” 


my college fees? ‘That is another story, into, 


which I have not time to enter now. It is 
enough to say that I earned it myself, and 
was able to enter the medical department of 
the University of New York, where in due 
course I graduated, and having got my de- 
gree, I looked round to see what was to be 
done.” 

“Had the call of the wild reached you at 
college if it did not at school?” 

“T think not,” he replied in his quiet, 
matter-of-fact, simple way. “I don’t re- 
member having ever heard it then. I was 
not especially fond of books of travel nor 
attracted by Arctic adventure. I was simply 
an ordinary American young graduate, who, 
being duly qualified to practice medicine, 
looks about him to find out how he can make 
a living.” 

“Then how was it you took to the Arc- 
tic?” 

“In the first case, simply and solely in or- 
der to make a living. I was a young medical 
man with no practice and without any im- 
mediate prospect of finding a post. Six 
months passed after I had left college, and I 
was fretting at having to wait so long idle, 
when one day I saw a statement in the papers 
that Peary was fitting out an expedition to 
go to the Arctic and that a surgeon was 
wanted. Without feeling any special inspira- 
tion or compulsion I sat down and wrote out 
an application for the post. Two months 
passed before I received any answer. I had 
almost given up hope, when I was startled 
by receiving a telegram to go to Philadelphia 
to meet Peary. I went. He saw me and I 
was engaged to serve as surgeon in that ex- 
pedition. I graduated in 1890. I joined 
the expedition in 1891 and served until 1892. 
‘There was no money in it, but there was a 
living, honor, and,—what I did not expect 
to find,—a new and absorbing passion, which 
ever since dominated my life:” 

“You mean that you heard the call of the 
wild?” 

“You can call it that if you like. To me 
it is more the voice of the Arctic, the thirst 
for the great icy expanse, the Polar Sea. 
It is an acquired taste. If I was born with 
it, it was so latent that I never perceived it. 


None of the other members of my family 
has it. But it came to me in my first Arctic 
trip, and it has never left me.” 

I recalled what he had written in his book, 
“The Top of the Continent,” in which, be- 
tore describing his ascent of that monarch of 
the mountains, he speaks of being driven “ by 
the working incentive of pioneer adventure,”’ 
“the spiritual exhilaration of discovery.” It 
was shared alike by alpine climbers and Arc- 
tic explorers. I repeated to him the follow- 
ing passage: 

In climbing there is an inspiration expanding 
with the increase of vision, which is capable of 
much development. Hardships, both of moun- 
taineers and Arctic climbers, are followed by a 
similar movement of mental awakening, of spir- 
itual aspirations, and of profound and peculiar 
philosophy. Thus the stream of a new hope, of 
dreams and raptures is started, and_ this 
stream seeks a groove down the path of life 
forever after. It follows that he who ven- 
tures into the polar arena or the cloud battle- 
field of high mountains will long to return 
again and again to the scene of his suffering 
and inspiration. 

“T suppose it is something like that,” said 
Dr. Cook. “ It is a mystery, but it is a fact. 
Often and often I have asked myself what 
are the pleasures of the polar seas. Priva- 
tion, cold, hunger, peril of frostbite and of 
death, solitude, unceasing and sustaining 
exertion,—these are manifest enough. In 
themselves they are not very fascinating. 
You sometimes recoil from them and wonder 
why you ever pushed into the great wilder- 
ness of ice. You escape, vowing never to re- 
turn. But after a time something revives in 
you. Your mind dwells more and more on 
the indefinable delights of the Arctic. Some- 
thing keeps calling, calling, calling, night and 
day, until at last you can stand it no more, 
and you return, spell-drawn by the magic of 
the North.” 

“The North!” I exclaimed. “ But is it 
not the same in the South? All Shackleton’s 
companions are crazy to go back to the Ant- 
arctic. You, also, have been in the southern 
polar seas.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I went as surgeon 
with the Belgian Antarctic Expedition in 
1897-99, but our experiences were not pleas- 
ant. If we had been able to go overland 
like Shackleton it might have been different. 
But we were in the ship all the time, in the 
midst of wind and storms, and hummocked 
about so much you never ventured to leave 
the ship for a day. It was very disagreeable, 
nothing like the Arctic. I gladly leave the 
South Pole to Shackleton.” 
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“After you returned from the Antarctic 
you rested a while?” 

“Yes, and got married about ten years 
ago. But in 1903 the passion of exploration 
reasserted itself, and in that year I headed the 
pioneer expedition for the ascent of Mount 
McKinley. I started in June, 1903, and 
came back three months later, having failed 
to gainthe summit. ‘Three years later I went 
back, and after a long period of nosing round 
the mountain we struck a road which brought 
us to the top, 20,390 feet altitude. ‘That was 
on September 16, 1906. But you have read 
all that in my book ‘The Top of the Con- 
tinent.” ” 

“Yes, :I read it in the train, and it struck 
me it was a tougher job getting to the top of 
McKinley than it was getting to the North 
Pole,—the rarefied air, the immense alti- 
tude ” 

“No,” said Dr. Cook. ‘“ The whole as- 

cent at the last was so soon over,—up and 
down with a rush. I was only four days up 
and four days down when we found the road. 
The North Pole was a very different mat- 
ter.” 
“ But so far as I can judge the principles 
which you first learned on Mount McKinley 
were those you put in practice with success 
at the Pole.” 

“ Precisely. My forty-pound kit per man 
for the ascent of the mountain was the pio- 
neer of my irreducibly minimized outfit for 
the rush to the Pole. We started three men 
for the summit and three for the Pole.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ but you only got two 
to the top of McKinley, leaving Dokkin half 
way up.” 

“There was not enough food for three, 
and Dokkin wanted to stay, so Burrille and 
I went up alone, as you know.” 

“What is the meaning of the statements 
in the newspapers as to the doubts about your 
surveys?” 

“Only a controversy as to some fifty or 
seventy-five feet in the altitude. ‘There was 
a difference between the trigonometrical 
survey and the barometrical observation. 
But even 100 feet is a bagatelle when you 
are measuring a mountain 20,000 feet 
high.” 

“Then after McKinley you rested for a 
year, and started off in 1907?” 

“Yes. I sailed with my friend Mr. J. R. 
Bradley for the Arctic regions in July, 1907, 
on a hunting and exploring expedition in 
northern Greenland, and half hoped that I 
might make that expedition a jumping-off 
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place for the Pole. We made our prepara- 
tions accordingly, and so it came about.” 


V.—THE START FOR THE POLE. 


Dr.-Cook did not start for the Pole with a 
procession of brass bands. ‘The newspapers 
of America were not converted into a huge 
megaphone for the purpose of heralding his 
departure. Hence the report of his arrival 
at the Pole was received with incredulity and 
surprise. Mrs. Browning’s warning against 
pumping spring water unawares upon a 
gracious public full of nerves may be variew 
and extended to the sudden blurting out 
upon a humdrum world such a startling an- 
nouncement as that the great prize had been 
won by a man who nobody knew had ever 
entered for the stakes. 

But Dr. Cook did not herald his departure 
with a great fanfaronade of proclamation as 
to what he was going to do, because, in the 
first place, as he said, he prefers to defer talk- 
ing until after doing, and, in the second 
place, he did not start out with any fixed 
and definite intention of going to the Pole. 
On this point Dr. Cook is quite explicit. 
There was an off-chance,—the off-chance 
which no Arctic explorer ever loses sight 
of,—that they might have a try for the Pole. 
Therefore, Mr. Bradley, who, being a mil- 
lionaire, can provide for contingencies, pro- 
vided a thorough equipment for such a limit- 
ed dash as Dr. Cook alone regarded as feasi- 
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(Who financed the Cook polar expedition.) 


ble. But the primary object with which the 
J. R. Bradley sailed northward was to af- 
ford its owner and Dr. Cook sport and recre- 
ation in the high latitudes. It was not till a 
few months later, when they arrived at 


Smith’s Sound, that the project took definite - 


shape. 

When they got to their hunting ground 
they found a great bear hunt in progress. 
All the most capable Eskimos and the best 
dogs of the region were assembled. Bears 
were plentiful and food abundant. Dr. 
Cook told us that it was after he found every 
essential for Arctic exploration present he 
thought the circumstances propitious for a 
dash northwards. 

On October 5 Mr. Herbert L. Bridgman, 
secretary of the Peary Club, received a letter 
from Dr. Cook as follows: 

“T have hit upon a new route to the 
North Pole, and will stay to try it. By way 
of Buchanan Bay and Ellesmere Land and 
northward through Nansen Strait over the 
Polar Sea, seems to me to be a very good 
route. There will be game to the 83d de- 





gree, and here are natives and dogs for the 
task. So here is for the Pole.” 

‘This was to pass over Sverdrup’s country, 
across Heiberg Island, and so north. By this 
means he hoped to avoid the easterly drift of 
the Polar Sea, to have a country supplying 
food in the shape of game in his rear. We 
have the advantage of comparing what Mr. 
Bradley, in October, 1907, said Dr. Cook 
proposed to do before he started and what 
Dr. Cook says he actually did do after his 
return. The much-discussed canvas boat, 
which some critics declare was invented as 
an afterthought by Dr. Cook after his re- 
turn to Europe, was referred to by Mr. 
Bradley as having been provided by him to 
enable Dr. Cook to cross the open leads he 
might encounter in the Polar Sea. 

I asked Dr. Cook about his equipment. 
He replied: “I had everything that could be 
carried on such a small expedition. My 
friend Mr. Bradley gave me carte blanche. 
I had twice as much money placed at my dis- 
posal as I cared to spend. If I had had a 
million dollars and an army of men I could 
not have been better equipped than I was 
for that expedition.” 

“ First as to scientific instruments?” 

“We had three first-class chronometers 


‘and a watch. ‘The watch went wrong, but 


the chronometers lasted through. We had a 
splendid sextant, and barometers, and ther- 
mometers,—specially made for Arctic work. 
We had also pedometers and everything we 
needed. We did not take apparatus for deep- 
sea sounding, for it was too heavy. Every- 
thing was sacrificed to the supreme necessity 
of reducing the weight carried.” 

“Was your sextant of aluminum or of the 
ordinary make?” 

“Tt was not of aluminum. It was the 
heaviest thing we had to carry, but as every- 
thing depended upon that I would not risk 
a lighter instrument. We brought it safely 
back. It is now on the Jeanie on its way to 
New York.” 

“ And the other equipment? ” 

“ All our cooking utensils were of alumi- 
num. Our kitchen outfit weighed ounces in- 
stead of pounds. Our heating apparatus was: 
what is known as the ‘ Brooklyn stove,’ with 
the Nansen attachment, in which heat is gen- 
erated by oil vaporized by burning alcohol. 
More heat is obtained that way by a less 
expenditure of fuel than in any other method. 
It is infinitely superior to the old wick lamp.” 

“What about food?” 


“The essence of our commissariat system 
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consisted in this: Live on the country as 
long as you can by utilizing the land route 
where game abounds. When you strike the 
Polar Sea, where no life exists, live on pem- 
mican, biscuits and tea. One pound of pem- 
mican per day for man and dog will support 
life. Pemmican manufactured by Armour, 
—raw beef dried, pounded into powder, and 
mixed with tallow,—does not weep and car- 
ries more nutritive heat and force-forming 
qualities per square inch than any meat ex- 
tract or other preparation. ‘This pemmican 
was packed in 6-pound tins, which were en- 
closed in wooden cases uniform in size, which 
came in very handy as building material for 
our first storehouse.” 

“* Did you take any alcohol?” 

“Wood alcohol for vaporizing the petrole- 
um; but wood alcohol is poison. Of other 
alcohol in any shape or form we did not take 
one drop.” 

‘“* Are you a teetotaler? ” 

“ In my earlier years of the strictest. After 
I was twenty-five, and in later life, I have 
taken a very little wine, and never touch in- 
toxicants of any kind when exploring.” 

“ What about tobacco? ” 

“T never smoke; and although the Eski- 
mos like it, they are much better without it. 
‘To humor my men I took tobacco, but the 
supply ran out after a few days, and they 
worked better without it. They were more 
restless in mind when they smoked, and I 
was glad when it was done. They soon for- 
got all about it. In two days the craving for 
smoke had become a memory that rapidly 
faded away.” 

“‘ But I suppose tea is essential ? ” 

“Would you be surprised to hear,” said 
Dr. Cook, “ that we took only two pounds 
of tea with us in our dash to the Pole, and 
did not even use all of that? Yet we had tea 
twice a day,—two or three cups each man 
each time. “Twelve or eighteen cups a day, 
all brewed out of two teaspoonfuls of tea,— 
not very strong, you say. But quite strong 
enough. We had to make it last. And the 
chief value of the tea was that it helped to 
make the hot water palatable in which we 
dissolved the 314 ounces of sugar each man 
had each day.” 

“What about soap?” 

“Took one cake of soap. It was the only 
article we lost en route, and it was never 
missed. Washing is misery in the Arctic.” 

I suggested that perspiration might keep 
the pores clear. 

“Perspiration is worse than washing,” he 


said. ‘‘ Our clothes are all ventilated so as 
to prevent perspiration. Now and then ex- 
treme exertion compels sweat, and then look 
out. For the moisture freezes your furs into 
a cake of ice, out of which you have to be 
thawed.” 

“What about vegetables? ” 

“We carried none. You don’t need vege- 
tables in the Arctic; neither do you need salt. 
During our fifteen months’ adventures we 
neither used salt nor vegetables. It is a delu- 
sion to think that either salt or vegetables 
are necessary for health. “The Eskimos use 
neither. ‘They never suffer from scurvy. 
Neither did I. They do not use salt,—dis- 
like it, in fact. At first I tried them with 
it when we had fresh meat. They did not 
like it, and so I dropped it. When you eat 
pemmican you use no salt. I did not miss it. 
But when I got back to Greenland [ ate salt 
like sugar.” 

“Did you have any medicine chest?” 

“A tiny box of tabloids weighing six or 
eight ounces. We took no arnica, no lini- 
ments, no chloroform. We limited ourselves 
to the absolutely indispensable. I don’t think 
my two Eskimos had more than five doses 
the whole time; then it was only for slight 
headaches after overeating. I had only very 
seldom to touch medicine, and then only for 
slight digestive troubles. So we brought most 
of our medicine home again. 

“Though it was agreeable to.come out of 
the wilderness of the interior to the semi- 
civilization of the coast occasionally, we usu- 
ally found the coast environment induced ill- 
health for a time. 

“In the pursuit of our routine we were al- 
most constantly wet with ice water. For 
two months we traveled with wet feet. In 
rain or sunshine, in wind or calm, we went 
without coats, for the simple reason that with’ 
increaséd clothing we carried more water 
and, therefore, were less comfortable than 
with light, simple garments which would dry 
out easily. We slept in dripping jungles, 
on floating marshes, in wind-swept clouds, 
on wet snow, and in perennial frost, always 
with the worst element about us. Surely 
here were conditions to cause colds, rheu- 
matism, pneumonia, and all kinds of winter 
diseases, but we never enjoyed better health. 
No colds, no rheumatism, and no sickness of 
any consequence were reported. But when 
we returned to the outposts of civilization 
and warm, dry beds, breathed the comforts 
of good shelter in luxury, were glutted with 
food and prevented from taking our accus- 
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tomed exercise, we promptly suffered from 
headaches, toothaches, colds, tonsilitis, neu- 
ralgia, and all kinds of physical troubles.” 

“So that you were supplied with every 
necessity ?” 

“Man wants but little here below, but in 
the Arctic he wants that little good, and ours 
was of the best. And the human and ani- 
mal personnel of our expedition was up to 
the standard of the material. We had the 
picked pick of all the best Eskimos and the 
strongest dogs in the Arctic. And we had 
them fresh and fat and full fed. I was in 
the pink of condition,—never felt more fit,— 
and I was full of the inspiration of a high 
hope that I might all alone with my boys 
solve the great mystery. And so we started 
for the Pole.” 


vi.—‘ TO THE POLE AND BACK AGAIN.” 


Dr. Cook’s narrative in the New York 
Herald was admittedly incomplete and in a 
few particulars inaccurate. ‘The continued 
disuse of his native tongue led him once or 
twice to use a misleading phrase. The fol- 
lowing story is partly taken down from his 
own lips and partly completed by his pub- 
lished letter. It will, I think, form the 
most complete narrative that has yet ap- 
peared: 

Dr. Cook sailed from North Sydney, N. 
S., in July, 1907. Mr. Bradley and he went 
shooting round North Star Bay, hunted 
again round Robinson’s Ray, and at last 
reached Etah. From there they went as far 
north of Smith’s Sound as the ice would per- 
mit, and finally landed for their winter 
quarters at Anrotok at the end of August. 
They were in the heart of a great gathering 
of Eskimos, assembled for the bear hunt 
with all their dogs. There was any amount 
of meat, which rendered it unnecessary to 
draw upon their stores. ‘ 

The long winter night, which lasts from 
September till the beginning of March, was 
employed in getting ready for the expedi- 
tion. ‘Two hundred and fifty Eskimos,— 
men and women,—were kept busy collect- 
ing furs, preparing skins and making them 
vinto garments. They spent most of their 
time between hunting and tanning. The 
full dress of the traveler in the Arctic re- 
gions, according to Delock, appears to have 
been varied and peculiar. To begin at the 
foot, you wear hareskin stockings, over which 
you draw boots of sealskin. ‘Trousers are of 
bearskin, while the fur of the blue fox fur- 
nishes your coat. A fur cap with flaps over 


the ears completes the full dress for winter. 
In summer sealskin is the only wear. 

I asked Dr. Cook if he had not suffered 
from frostbite.” ‘ No,” he said, “‘ nor from 
scurvy, nor from any of the usual illnesses 
of the explorer. Ve protected our faces as 
do the Eskimos, by allowing our hair to grow 
long and combing it over our face,—tucking 
it under the flaps of the cap. The beard and 
mustache are cut short. A long mustache 
would freeze to the beard, but I often would 
have given $1000 to add such little length 
at the base of my head. But, although the 
hair was somewhat short, it saved my nose 
trom frostbite.” . 

By Christmas the supplies of clothing 
were complete, including six pairs of stock- 
ings per man. Early in January he began 
to remove his stores from Annotok to Elles- 
mere Land. Everything depended upon find- 
ing game on the American side of Smith’s 
Sound,—no musk, no Pole. Smith’s Sound 
was difficult to cross, owing to the condi- 
tions of the ice, but at last they were 
safely on Ellesmere Land and ready to start. 
The procession consisted of Dr. Cook, ten 
Eskimos, with eleven sledeges, and one hun- 
dred and three dogs. It started in Febru- 
ary, 1908. 

It is interesting to note that Commander 
Peary started from the Roosevelt for Cape 
Columbia on February 22, 1909, and that 
his party consisted of seven white men, fifty- 
nine Eskimos, one hundred and forty dogs, 
and twenty-three sledges, the proportion of 
men to sledges with Cook being one man, one 
sledge, and ten dogs per sledge. In Peary’s 
case it was about three men to one sledge 
and six dogs per sledge. The shrinkage of 
the procession in each case is remarkable: 


COOK, 
Men. Dogs. Sledges. 
February 19, 1008.........6.66. 11 103 11 
MEAPCR TR. VOOR. on oe sco ccscecevs 5 57 fi 
Yo) CE TAR |) | - a ee 3 26 2 
12 Ly | UA Sern eae Oe ear Re wee 3 10 ae 
PEARY. 
Men. Dogs. Sledges. 
February 22, 1909:..).....0 00 66 140 23 
WEATCR: A, TION 6 ove. sacs sane oreo: Cee 133 19 
SOE IIs 0056.08 oe a ake eae 16 100 1? 
WORE: SUA ie 6 0:5:0 0:04: 00-9 0.086 20 70 10 
2) ie) «ea Reena eee Aenea rE 9 60 7 


Between February and March 18 the 
game must have been extraordinarily plenti- 
ful on Heiberg Island, for the bag averaged 
over three musk-oxen, eleven hares a day, 
while seven bears were thrown in as an ex- 
tra. This abundance of game enabled them 
to stand at Land’s End fresh and fit, and 
with unreduced supplies. 
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DR. COOK DECORATED BY HIS DANISH ADMIRERS. 


(Captain Sverdrup at Dr. Cook's left.) 


“Tt was only four months’ march, but it 
enabled me to test the quality of the men 
and dogs needed for the final dash to the 
Pole. By the elimination of the less fit, I 
had twenty-six of the best dogs in the Arctic 
Circle and two splendid young Eskimos, 
Etukishuk and Ahwelah, fine strapping lads 
of twenty or twenty-one years of age, splen- 
did teamsters, and full of all Arctic lore.” 

“What do you think of the Eskimo as a 
man?” 

“Compared with our best men, he is not 
on a level, but compared with many of our 
civilized people he is their superior. The 
last scientific treatise on the Eskimo will as- 
tonish you not a little by the evidence it 
gives as to the cranial development, whose 
wits are sharpened by a constant conflict with 
nature in her sternest aspects. They have 
their limitations, but their love of berg and 
their skill to read the face of the sky and 
the face of the sea are very remarkable. They 
are also in their way loyal to their employer. 

Being nomads of the great white wilder- 
ness, they are the freest of the free and the 
notion that they can be transferred like 
slaves from hand to hand is rank absurdity. 
On all Arctic questions an Eskimo is a bet- 


ter expert than the best American or Euro- 
pean. We white men are all but amateurs 
compared with the Eskimo, who is the pro- 
fessional.” 

* And Etukishuk and Ahwelah, where are 
they now?” 

“They are probably in the neighborhood 
of Annotok, where, rich in the weapons and 
stores I handed over to them, they will be 
regarded as Arctic millionaires.” 

“Do you think they could be depended 
upon ?” 

“Yes, I think so. They are not, of course, 
scientific witnesses, in the modern sense. But 
they have the science of the Polar Sea at 
their finger end,—the natural science of the 
man who is the evolved product of the Arc- 
tic region. I would much rather trust a 
good Eskimo to give a clear, intelligible ac- 
count of the polar region across which he 


‘has traveled more than any ordinary Euro- 


pean. I do not know whether they will be 
found, but their report of my journey will 
be very good evidence,—Eskimo evidence no 
doubt. But I only wish I had them here 
with me to tell you our story in their own 
way. But they may come.” 

Now after this diversion by the way I will 
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return to the narrative of Dr. Cook’s dash 
to the Pole. 

When he started for Annotok he was 700 
miles ffom the Pole. When he pushed out 
into the Polar Sea from Heiberg Island 400 
miles lay between him and his goal. 

When he passed the 83d parallel he saw 
a bear track and a seal blow, but these 
were the only traces of animated life he met 
on that death scalp of the world toward the 
summit of which he was now rapidly climb- 
ing up by the ladder of latitude. 

“We had a rather rough time here and 
there,” said Dr. Cook, “ but our men and 
dogs were in fine condition. Rations were 
served out regularly, and they were sufficient. 
The icefield was ever changing and detours 
had to be made to move the opening leads 
of water. We were not, however, required to 
use our canvas boat which we carried with 
us as part of the equipment of the sledge, but 
which we had no occasion to use until a much 
later period in our return journey, when it 
saved our lives.” 

“Was it not very monotonous looking 
across the lifeless wilderness of polar ice?” 

“Tt does not lend itself to picturesque 
writing. Our life has each day resembled its 
predecessor. Sometimes the ice was smooth- 
er, sometimes it was rougher, but always the 
routine of the day was the same. There was 
always the excitement of coming upon a 
stretch of open water, and the passage down 
leads between ice floe to ice floe, but except 
for such adventures and the excitement of 
ascertaining day by day how much nearer we 
were to our destination there was little to re- 
port. We built our snow-house at each land- 
ing-place, lit our stove, melted the snow, 
made our tea,—our weak intemperate tea,— 
and gave each man half a pound of pemmican 
and a biscuit. “Then we started on our day’s 
marching, wearing snow-shoes if the snow 
required it; trudging along until we could 
no longer drag one foot behind the other. 
‘Then in an hour and a half we built another 
snow house, spread out our bags, and ate 
another half pound of pemmican and another 
biscuit. Afterward we fed our dogs with 
their pound of pemmican, turned into our 
sleeping-bags, woke up the next day and re- 
newed the same round. . 

“* Always the same food, the same drink, 
the same regulated thirst, and the same cease- 
less toiling over the ice. “There was always 
wind; the ice was never calm. Generally 
the wind blew South by West. The drift 
cf the ice was East by South. As a rule, the 


weather was fairly good. The temperature 
was about 40° to 45° below zero. When we 
had reached latitude 44° 47’ and longitude 
96° 36 through the mist, which for some 
days had rendered it impossible for us to 
make accurate determination of our position, 
far away on our left we saw land, and again 
we saw land further north. We could not 
explore it as we had other work in hand; 
nor could we say how far the land extended 
to eastward. But we could see through the 
misty air an eastern coastline, apparently 
about 1000 feet in height. Whether this 
yas an island or part of a continent we could 
not say. It lay too far to the west. ‘To have 
attempted to explore it would have endan- 
gered the whole success of our expedition. 
So leaving it behind we pressed on. The sky 
was now clear and we were able to take ob- 
servations from day to day. We were mak- 
ing progress, but slow progress, owing to 
the irregularity of thesfields of old ice and 
the detours we had to make to avoid ob- 
stacles. We did not average more than ten 
miles a day for the first ten days of April.” 

At Copenhagen Dr. Cook had little to add 
to the original narrative of the last 200 miles 
of his rush to the Pole, which may be quoted 
as it stands: 

We were now about 200 miles from the Pole. 
The sledgeloads were reduced. One dog after 
another had got into the stomach of his hungry 
survivors, until the teams were considerably re- 
duced; but there seemed to remain a sufficient 
balance of man and brute to push along into 
the heart of the mystery to which we had set 
ourselves. 

Beyond the 86th parallel the icefields became 
more extensive and heavier, the crevasses fewer 
and less troublesome, with little or no crushed 
ice thrown up as barriers. From the 87th to the 
88th parallel much of the surprise was an indi- 
cation of land ice. 

For two days we traveled over ice, which re- 
sembled a glacial surface. The usual sea ice 
lines of demarcation were absent, and there 
were no hummocked or deep crevasses. There 
was, however, no perceptible elevation and no 
positive sign of land or sea. 

Observations on the 14th gave latitude 88° 21’, 
longitude 95° 52’. We were now less than 100 
miles from the Pole. The pack was here more 
active, but the temperature remained below 40°, 
cementing together quickly the new crevasses. 
Young ice spread the narrow spaces of open 
water so rapidly that little delay was caused in 
crossing from one field to another. 

The time had now arrived to muster energy 
for the last series of efforts. 


The three men were too tired to build a 
snow-house at night time, so they brought 
their silk tent into requisition, the utility of 
which had been proved at Mount McKinley. 
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It was warm and light and formed an admi- 


rable sleeping-place. The last 100 miles 


were covered in less than a week. 

Dr. Cook, with his trusty Eskimos, was 
now approaching the Pole. But as every one 
knows, there is no Pole, no visible outstand- 
ing ‘‘ big nail’ to be seen untouched by its 
discoverers. “The geographical Pole is an in- 
visible mathematical point lying at the goth 
degree of latitude and is only discernible 
by a trained scientific man who is accustomed 
to handle sextants, who understands all about 
artificial horizons and the calculation of an 
astronomical problem. ‘The ordinary man 
turned loose in the Arctic could never find 
the Pole. Was Dr. Cook such a trained 
scientific man? I put the question to him 
directly. Did he claim to be a man familiar 
with astronomical observations and calcula- 
tions? His answer was as diréct as my ques- 
tion. He was sucha man. He did claim to 
be able to take an astronomical observation 
with accuracy and to make the necessary cal- 
culation with the skill born of much practice. 
He had taken such astronomical observations 
in his previous voyages in the Arctic and the 
Antarctic. He had taken observations in 
Alaska, and he had practically been navigat- 
ing commander of Mr. Bradley’s yacht on 
her way north. He was, he asserted, a 
competent theoretical and practical scientist 
whose observations might be depended upon. 

To him there now enters Dr. Stromgren, 
professor of astronomy at the University of 
Copenhagen and director of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, and by Professor Stromgren Dr. 
Cook is questioned and cross-questioned and 
examined as to his knowledge of the theory 
of astronomy and the practical use of as- 
tronomical instruments. Professor Stromgren 
as the result of his cross-questioning came to 
the conclusion that Dr. Cook knew how to 
take observations and that there was no rea- 
son to doubt his assertion that he had been to 
the Pole and that he possessed the requisite 
scientific knowledge to be able to locate it 
when he did reach it. And on the morn- 
ing of April 21 he declares that he did 
reach the Pole. His written statement is 
as follows: 


On April 20 the first corrected altitude of the 
sun gave 89° 59’ 46”. The Pole, therefore, was 
in sight. We advanced the 14 seconds, made 
supplementary observations, and prepared to stop 
long enough to permit a double round of ob- 
servations. Etukishuk and Ahwelah were told 
that we had reached the big nail, and they 
sought to celebrate it by an outburst of sav- 
agery. At last we had pierced the boreal datir 
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DR. COOK AS PHOTOGRAPHED LAST MONTH AT 
COPENHAGEN, 


and the flag had been raised to the coveted 
breezes of the North Pole. The day was April 
21, 1908. The sun indicated local noon, but 
time was a negative problem, for here meridians 
meet. With a step it was possible to go from 
one part of the globe to the opposite side,— 
from the hour of midnight to that of midday. 
The latitude was 90°, the temperature 38°, the 
barometer 29° 83’. North, east, and west had 
vanished. It was south in every direction. 


I asked him whether he was quite sure that 
he had located the Pole. How did he know 
that one particular spot of ice in the vast ex- 
panse of the polar ocean was the Pole? 

Dr. Cook replied: ‘‘ If you ask me whether 
I located the Pole to a square foot I reply I 
did not. But I located it with sufficient cer- 
tainty to be scientifically sure that the Pole 
was within the circumference of a circle not 
more than a gunshot in diameter. I was two 
days at the Pole. I took observations both 
at the center and all round the circle. I am 
quite certain that when my records are exam- 








ined by competent scientific men they will 
accept my conclusions as correct.” 


VII.—THE RETURN JOURNEY. 


It is unnecessary to follow Dr. Cook’s 
narrative through its concluding stages. The 
question is not how he came back from the 
Pole but whether he got there. 

He says that it was not till May 24 he 
was able to take a set of observations, and 
that they had then reached the 84th parallel 
and were drifting westward. A desperate 
struggle began to reach Heiberg Island. 
After twenty days’ forging doggedly as 
through thick fog, which prevented the tak- 
ing of observations, Dr. Cook found himself 
outside a barrier of open water and small ice, 
which rendered it impossible for them to 
reach the much-desired Heiberg Island, 
where food in abundance awaited them. At 
last by a long detour and many adventures 
they came out into Jones Sound,: where the 
canvas boat saved their lives. 

I asked Dr. Cook if he had brought back 
from the Arctic the conviction so strongly 
expressed by Lieutenant Shackleton and all 
his men as to the cértainty of a beneficent pro- 
tecting Providence, a certainty due to their 
miraculous escapes from imminent destruc- 
tion. 

“No,” said Dr. Cook. ‘“‘ What impressed 
me most was the enormous importance of lit- 
tle things. If, for instance, we had not had 
our canvas boat we should all have shared 
the fate of Ericssen and perished of starva- 
tion before an expanse of open water which 
we could not cross. Again, had we not 
learned how to snare musk-oxen before our 
strength had fallen too low to enable us to 
capture them we should have died. ‘These 
two things saved us. ‘There are others; but, 
no, I did not reflect on these things. 

“The process is so complete that it seems 
to wipe out the traces of memory. I only 
seem able to remember clearly the most recent 
things. You, for instance, think of the North 
Pole that seems to me now so far away be- 
hind a veil that I remember clearly is the 
cruel hardship of the final escape from the 
Arctic. It was then we suffered most,—it is 
most recent and is most vividly impressed 
on my memory.” 
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Who knows but that this fierce fire of 
physical exertion which. burns out the cells 
of the brain and makes a man new from day 
to day may be responsible for some of the 
things which have mystified us about Dr. 
Cook ? 

VIII.—SUMMING UP. 


Dr. Cook has never claimed anything but 
to have a fair hearing before impartial judges 
and a clear verdict. Either he has been to the 
North Pole or he has not. If he has been 
there he has been there before anybody else. 
And as a natural consequence everybody else 
who hoped to carry off the prize is furiously 
jealous. 

It seems to me that Dr. Cook is at least 
entitled to a suspension of judgment. He 
emerges half dazed into the fierce blaze of 
the hurrying, skurrying civilization of the 
modern world. For fifteen months he has 
been as if he were a man in a prison, with 
every chance of being done to death by cold 
or hunger. He comes out and makes a state- 
ment which he promises to prove within a 
very few weeks. Why not wait for his 
proofs? ‘There is no such desperate need to 
hang, draw, and quarter him before he has 
had a chance of being heard before the 
tribunal to which he has appealed. 

I do not venture to have an opinion on 
the scientific value of the credence he may 
have or may not have. But I do possess an 
elementary enough sense of justice, and I 
protest against treating a hitherto reputable 
American citizen as an infamous fakir before 
we have heard his evidence, seen his papers, 
checked his calculations, and examined his 
proofs. 

It may be that he will fail to prove his 
case. If so, we shall bow to the authority 
of the tribunal to which he has appealed. 
But if he were declared by the competent au- 
thority to have not made good his claim, 
while I should bow to the decision, I 
should reserve my own judgment as to 
Dr. Cook. Mistaken he may be.* A fakir, 
a liar, a deliberate scoundrel who set forth 
to make a tool of the whole human race, 
that he is not. He is both too honest 
and too limited to have conceived so colossal 
a fraud. 



































THE STORY OF LEATHER AND ITS 


USES. 


BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN. 


yen primitive man emerged from his 

cave, put up his first habitation above 
ground, and sallied forth to hunt in the for- 
est or to catch deep-water fish in the lakes, 
the most important substance in all the world 
to him (after his food) was the skin of such 
animals as he had already killed. ‘This sub- 
stance, crudely treated for human uses, made 
the walls of his houses, the coverings for his 
body, feet, and hands, the boat in which he 
paddled, the string to his bow, and the thong 
with which he caught animals alive. It was 
the first leather. The story of leather and 
its manifold adaptations to the needs of man- 
kind is one of the most interesting of all the 
stories of commerce and industry. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE LEATHER INDUSTRY. 


The diversity of interests based on this ani- 
mal product and their extent cover such a 
vast field that the men engaged in them have 
apparently ceased to regard the subject in any 
large, general way, the different divisions 
occupying their attention as separate prod- 
ucts in themselves. To the dealer in hides 
leather means, in general, ox and cow hides 
for the making of belting or the soles of shoes. 
The shoe manufacturer is almost certain to 
speak of shoes and leather as though the in- 
dustries were radically different. ‘There is 
no category, except one made for such pur- 
poses as an article of this kind, that would in- 
clude in the mind of the man of commerce 
such widely’ diverse products of “ industrial- 
ized animal skin” as shoes, gloves, and the 
covers of fine books. 

_The production and manufacture of leather 
is a very big business all over the world. In 
the United States the traffic in raw leather 
alone ranks third in the commercial enter- 
prises that engage the attention of our peo- 
ple. If we consider, however, in addition to 
leather as raw material the details of the dif- 
ferent articles manufactured from it and base 
a calculation upon the number of people em- 
ployed and the variety of operations, the busi- 
ness of manufacturing articles from leather 
is the largest and most important in the 
United States. Despite this fact, the in- 





quirer after facts concerning leather ~ is 
amazed to find how little has been written 
on the subject. This seems the more sur- 
prising, since it is of leather that are made 
so many articles absolutely necessary for the 
modern American’s everyday use and com- 
fort. To name these seems quite superfluous, 
almost to the point of requiring an apology 
for so doing. Perhaps for this reason so lit- 
tle is in print about the substance of which 
are made our shoes and almost all our gloves 
and with which our hats are lined, that in the 
very belting of the factories themselves turn 
the wheels that make these products, the sub- 
stance that supplies the harness for our horses 
and makes up such a large proportion of the 
carriages and wagons these horses pull, as 
well as of the automobiles that aré fast super- 
seding the patient beasts, the substance that 
makes our good trunks and bags, our pocket 
wallets, the exquisite covers of our fine books, 
and the seats and backs of our costliest fur- 
niture, as well as supplies the essential por- 
tion of the war drums of the world and the 
drinking receptacles for many millions of 
Africans and Asiatics. 


WHAT LEATHER REALLY IS. 


A scientific chemical definition of leather 
is given as: “ The skin of any animal so 
treated that it remains more or less soft and 
pliable, does not putrefy, and is not readily 
changed into glue.” Leather, in the popular 
acceptation of the term, however, is the skin 
of an animal so treated by industrial. proc- 
esses as to be available for inclustrial = 
poses. 

A rapid summing up of the nid points 
connected with the preparation of _ leather 
from the time it leaves the body of the animal 
to the moment of its complete fitness for, use 
in manufacturing will be useful here. A’void- 
ing technical expressions, such a summing up 
can be put in this way: 

When removed from the animal the skin 
very soon, if kept moist, becomes putrid. . To 
prevent this and preserve it, it is cleaned and 
either salted or thoroughly dried. 

That part of the animal’s skin useful for 
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leather is the central layer or dermis, which 
consists of closely matted bundles of fibers. 
The inner, fatty tissues are useless for leather 
purposes and must be removed. ‘Their re- 
moval and the preparation of the dermis for 
manufacturing purposes constitute . leather- 
making and tanning. 

The general name for animal skins in the 
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technical names of parts.) 


state in which they come to the tanner ‘is 
pelts, the kinds of skins classified under the 
term being hides, kips, and skins. Hides 
comprise the skins of large and full-grown 
cattle, also including horse hides, from which 
are made the thick, heavy leather for shoe 
soles, machinery, belting, trunks, valises, etc. 
“ Kips ” are skins from undersized or young 
animals of the same species, used for the 
“uppers ” of shoes and for purposes not re- 
quiring much stiffness or strength. “ Skins ” 
are from smaller animals, such as calves, 
sheep, goats, dogs, even snakes, rabbits, por- 
poises, sharks, seals, frogs, alligators, etc. 
From these lighter leather is obtained, suit- 
able for a great variety of purposes, such as 
gloves, bookbinding, and the making of parch- 
ment. 

As they come to the tanner pelts are either 
“ oreen” (that is, direct from the animal), 
salted (rubbed with salt on the flesh side), 
or dried. Only a small proportion of skins 


arrive at the tannery “green.” Since most 
of the leather in its raw state must be 
brought from a distance to the tannery and 
factory, salted and dried hides form the great 
bulk. 


THE OPERATION OF TANNING. 


Before the skins are submitted to the proc- 
ess of tanning, which marks their actual con- 
version into leather, several operations are 
necessary. ‘They must first be thoroughly 
cleaned and softened. Next they must be 
“unhaired,” this process including the re- 
moval of the hair on the outside as well as 
the fatty tissues on the under side of the skin. 
Lime is the most common material used in 
this process. The skins are left for a varying 
length of time in vats or pits known as 
“limes,” in which they are “handled” or 
turned over and worked about frequently. 
Hides which are to be used in making sole 
or other stiff leather are generally “sweated,” 
—hung in a high temperature, which causes 
the putrefaction of the fleshy tissues, these 
being afterward scraped off by an operation 
known as “beaming.” For soft, pliable 
leather the next process is “bating” or 
“ puering,” which consists in soaking the 
skins for some days in a chemical solution. 
After this the regular tanning process is 
begun. 

Just how early in the history of the race 
it was discovered that certain astringent 
barks and vegetables effected permanent 
changes in the texture of skins and arrested 
decay is not known. It is probable that the 
original process of curing skins was that of 
simply cleaning and drying. Later, however, 
history tells us that the use of smoke, sour 
milk, and various oils was found to improve 
the texture of the leather. The ancient 
Egyptians understood tanning. ‘This we 
know because the process is shown on their 
tombs. In China specimens of leather have 
been discovered in connection with other 
relics that prove them to be over 3000 years 
old. The Romans tanned with oil, lime, and 
bark, and the world was apparently satisfied 
with their knowledge of the subject until the 
late Middle Ages. 

To give them pliability and durability the 
raw pelts must be tanned. ‘Tanning is a 
process of rendering soft; pliable, durable, 
and workable from a manufacturer’s stand- 
point. Coloring and other qualities of ap- 
pearance are additional processes. ‘The pres- 
ent tanning art, with its complementary 
operations of tawing, currying, and finishing 
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leather, is the result of the slow growth of 
many centuries, and the progress made dur- 
ing the past half-century has been largely 
the result of study by chemists and practical 
tanners. 

Tanning is done in three principal ways: 
(1) With tannin of any form, known as 
vegetable tannage; (2) with metallic salts,— 
which is a mineral, more properly a chemical, 
tannage; (3) with oils or fats,—oil tannage. 
Vegetable tanning agents are many and new 
ones are being discovered. ‘The principal 
known ones now are found in the roots, bark, 
wood, leaves, flowers, or excrescences of 
sumac, oak, hemlock, chestnut, gambier, 
mimosa, and a comparatively new South 
American plant, quebracho. ‘Tanning with 
metallic salts, or tawing, as it is sometimes 
called, employs certain aluminum, chromium, 
and iron compounds. ‘Tanning with oil con- 
sists in the application usually of whale or 
cod liver oils to the fleshy side of the skins, 
the result being similar,—only in a finer 
way,—to tanning by the other processes. 
Vegetable tanning is used for sole leather, 
upper leathers, and some of the colored leath- 


ers, including morocco. Chemical or mineral 
tannage is, however, employed largely, if not 
exclusively, for small skins and light leathers. 

The tanning process is a long and technical 
one. As to its exact nature there is a differ- 
ence of opinion, one theory claiming that the 
tanning stuff simply coats the fiber and pre- 
vents adhesion or stiffening, while the other 
assumes a true chemical combination between 
the tanning liquor and the fibers, permitting 
a complete removal of the latter. 


Rapid strides have been made recently in- 


the matter of classifying leather-making as a 
science rather than an art. “The larger tan- 
ning establishments conduct extensive labora- 
tories at a considerable cost, where investiga- 
tion and experiment are constantly going on. 
As the bark lands recede in the face of ad- 
vancing cultivation and civilization, inge- 
nuity in finding new tanning agents increases. 
There are at present from ten to fifteen 
plants in the country, producing all the way 
from one to ten cars of bark and wood ex- 
tract per day. Probably at least 90 per cent. 
of the vegetable-tanned leather of to-day has 
been at least partially tanned by extract. 
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LOADING QUEBRACHO LOGS IN THE HARBOR OF BUENOS AIRES. 
(This tree yields tannin almost to one-quarter of its weight, and the Jogs have been largely exported 
to Europe and the United States. Recently immense tannin extract works have been erected in Argentina 
and Paraguay, one of which is owned by a New York firm.) 
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ARGENTINE. BEEVES. 


(From which are obtained the excellent sole leather largely imported by American manufacturers. ) 


KINDS OF LEATHER. 


Of the great variety of different kinds of 
leathers it will be useful to mention and 
briefly define the following: Sole leather, 
meaning hides of cows or oxen, either raw or 
dressed, for shoe manufacture; upper or 
dressed leather, made from hides which have 
been split, also from “ kips” and large calf 
skins; morocco leather, made from goat 
skins which have been tanned by chemical 
process or with sumac; Russia leather, bark 
tanned (usually with oak) and colored red 
with Brazil wood; patent leather, made by 
coating a tightly stretched split tanned hide 
with a prepared varnish; and parchment or 
vellum, made from untanned split skins 
treated with powdered chalk and rubbed 
with pumice stone. Vellum is made almost 
exclusively from calf skin. Artificial leather, 
which is fast coming into popular use and 
favor, is made from paper and certain cellu- 
lose products, or from certain fibrous ma- 
terials coated with gelatine and compressed. 


ARGENTINA AS A LEATHER PRODUCER. 


Grazing lands and the climatic conditions 
that enable any country to produce a good 
breed of cattle in abundance naturally give 
that country statistical prominence in the 
production not only of meats but as well of 
leather in its crude state. . 

There are few if any of the world coun- 
tries that can compare witli Argentina in this 
respect. On her rolling pampas are fed the 
millions of sheep and cattle which form the 


backbone of her industries,—meat and hides. 
Upon the 100,000,000 hectares* of land 
suitable for live-stock sustenance there were 
raised, in the year 1902, $45,000,000 worth 
of animal products. Besides the $25,000,- 
ooo worth of cattle and horse hides in 1906, 
there were kid, goat, and sheep skins to the 
number of more than 10,000,000. Most of 
the hides come from the large estancias, or 
landed estates, and the public meat-freezing 
establishments, the best being produced in the 
province of Buenos Aires. During 1908 the 
number of ox and horse hides shipped from 
the Argentine Republic aggregated 4,379,- 
087, while sheepskins to the amount of 76,- 
371 bales were sent abroad. Of the hides, 
the United States was the principal buyer, 
taking 1,466,143, while France took the 
bulk, or 55,262 bales, of the sheepskins, the 
United States following with 7669. 
Argentina to some extent produces the 
tanned hide ready for the manufacturer; she 
also produces the most remarkable of the 
new tanning agents, the extract of quebracho, 
which makes the best leather in the world. 


- The Argentine production of quebracho in 


1905 was valued at more than $2,000,000. 

It seems impossible to secure recent com- 
prehensive statistics upon the leather produc- 
tion of the world. ‘The figures published re- 
fer almost exclusively to hides and crude 
rough leather, and to shoes and gloves. As 
to the other leather manufactured products, 
figures are not available. ~ 





*A hectare is somewhat less than two and one 
half acres. 
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SOURCES OF SUPPLY, 1904. 
(In millions of hides.) * 





Calf. 
South America......58 AuGtualian ..06cece es 12 
North America...... 40 BRIAN ve. gins os 10 
PTTL) RR ase ee 30 Africa. (all). .....06 8 
Asta- (all). o 6 cacccse 16 WGI acc ce reuacees 5 
Germany «6.6 cscs. 16 UREN rs teed otalee 3 
PRATT fio ecsc crypt aee a 14 —— 
PROG cc edicseierens 13 225 
Horse. 
MN ore wnt sie as 17 IONE 5 o's 56.664 2 
United States and AUSIIAUS. . 2. ines 2 
@anada ........ 13 LCA A eee rr 1% 
South America....12% Africa (all)... ...- J 
Asia (All). cccccs € 3% cc) 1) 1. Geaeaenaeaperie ae oar er % 
DEGNCE cccwccccwes € 314 — 
BUBCPIO 666600556 314 , 63% 
Germany ......... 3% 
Sheep 
Australia and New Germany 2 2¢6cc.cess 27 
Zealand: ........ 132 WREAHOG. o-sioic eis ec ces 24 
South America..... 121 RI oe 5 oc eciona cats 20 
| ee Sere 50 PUSUWID, 25 occ ovens 15 
Asia and East Indies 48 WEG 55 3 wis Coco ees 9 
United States and RIOR: © 2 oi sbas ode me 10 
CAHAGER .cccccces 40 
Africa (a@ll)......0.. 30 554 
Wngiand .cc6<:s02 5+ 2S 





* Figures taken from the Journal of the Society 
of Arts. 

The finer leathers are supplied mainly 
from the 100,000,000 of goat hides which an- 
nually come from the following centers: 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Austria, Dalmatia, Bul- 











garia, Spain, Italy, Sicily, Central Asia, the 
Indies, Mexico, South America, Africa, Tur- 
key, and Arabia. 


GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN LEATHER IN- 
DUSTRY. 


The debates in Congress resulting in the 
removal of the duty on hides, together with 
the entrance into the leather-producing busi- 
ness of large packing concerns in Chicago, 
Kansas City, and other Middle Western 
centers, has drawn attention to the astound- 
ing development of the leather business in 
extent and variety of operations during the 
past half-century in this country. 

The story of the growth of this great busi- 
ness in the United States, while undoubtedly 
full of human interest, has never been 
actually written. But as can be read between 
the lines of trade reports and in the traditions 
and memories which seem to be the common 
property of the men who are making our 
shoes, our gloves, and our pocket-books, it is 
a thoroughly American story of real Ameri- 
can ingenuity and development. Here are a 
few of the main pgints in this story as gath- 


ered from many sources: 





DRYING HIDES OUTSIDE OF A TANNERY, BUENOS AIRES. 
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FROM SMALL TANNERY TO “ LEATHER 
TRUST.” 


In its initial stages the leather business of 
the United States was comprised in the de- 
velopment of the tanning industry, first of 
New England, then of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and later of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and other Mid-Western States. As early as 
1647 Roxbury, now a part of Boston, was 
noted as a tanning center. ‘Tanning estab- 
lishments gradually crept westward as the 
forest was cleared and the oak and hemlock 
bark used in the tanning process was ex- 
hausted. Late in the seventeenth century the 
shipbuilding industry of Massachusetts had 
so depleted the forests of oak that the tanning 
business soon left the State and went to 
Maine, Canada, and New York and Penn- 
sylvania, where there were adequate supplies 
of bark. Very soon the small tanneries be- 
gan to be superseded by larger establishments. 
These were combined into larger enterprises, 
until finally the tanning business, closely knit 
with the production of domestic cattle for 
hides, became centralized.» The control of 
the entire business finally emerged, in the 
last decade of the past century, in the hands 
of two great combinations, which with their 
subsidiary companies practically do the 
greater part of the “ heavy ” leather business 
of the country. ‘These commercial enter- 
prises are known as the United States Leather 
Company, established in 1893, and the 
American Hide & Leather Company, or- 
ganized in 1906. 


“ PROTECTION ” VS. FREE HIDES. 


The discussions over the question of (1) 
whether or not the new tariff should retain 
the Dingley duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem 
on imported hides and (2) whether it should 
add a duty on skins imported for glove manu- 
facture made up one of the most heated phases 
of the tariff debates, one in which, moreover, 
there was a very great and widespread 
popular interest. The arguments on both 
sides were fully reported in the newspapers 
and made familiar in all their details to the 
general public. At many hearings before 
the House and Senate committees evidence 
was produced and arguments advanced in 
favor of the retention of the Dingley rates 
on hides and advocating a substantial in- 
crease in the duty on imported glove leather. 
The arguments in favor of levying duties on 
imported raw materials or partially manu- 
factured products are sufficiently familiar in 


their general protectionist character and need 
not be discussed further here. It was in the 
contentions of the advocates of free leather 
that the public found some,—to them,—new 
and significant facts. 

It was pointed out by these gentlemen that 
the cost of leather has been steadily increas- 
ing under the Dingley duty. This duty, ap- 
plying as it does only to “ hides”’ which are 
used for the soles of the average shoe and 
other portions of the coarser footwear prod- 
ucts (the “cowhide” shoe), bears more 
heavily upon the poorer class of shoe wearers, 
whose foot-gear contains a larger proportion 
of this stiff leather, than upon those whose 
shoes are made largely of duty-free skins. 

The increased price of leather, it was 
claimed, moreover, had not benefited the 
American stock-raiser but had helped ma- 
terially the great combinations of packers. 
‘Buying practically all the cattle on the hoof, 
the large packing concerns,—the Armours, 
Swifts, Morrises, and others,—own all the 
hides. During the past decade these con- 
cerns have entered largely into the tanning 
business and already they control thirty of 


‘the largest tanneries in the country. The 


advocates of free skins claim that these pack- 
ers, holding in their control the production of 
a great part of the sole-leather hides of the 
country and aided by the Dingley duty of 
15 per cent. on foreign hides, would soon se- 
cure as great a monopoly in the tanning and 
manufacturing of leather as they already 
have in the production of beef. And if in 
tanning and leather production generally, 
why not eventually in shoes, harness, belting, 
and other leather industries? Such was the 
argument of those who advocate the admis- 
sion free of hides in the crude state. 


EXTENT OF OUR IMPORTS OF LEATHER. 


Hides and skins are a very important fea- 
ture of the import trade of the United 
States, the value of the importations having 
aggregated a billion dollars in round num- 
bers in the last quarter of a century. Of this 
billion dollars’ worth of hides and skins im- 
ported since 1884, goatskins alone have 
formed nearly $400,000,000 worth. Seventy- 
five million dollars represents the aggregate 
value of the hides and skins imported into 
this country in the year 1908. 

The importations of hides and skins di- 
vides itself nearly evenly into three great 
groups,—‘ hides of cattle,” “‘ goatskins,” and 
“all other.” In the eleven months ending 
with May, 1909, the value of the dutiable 
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group “hides of cattle” was $21,060,982 ; 
goatskins, $22,997, 6753 sheepskins, $7,331,- 
469, and “all other,” $17,872,322. 

The variety of skins of animals imported 
into the United States for use in manufactur- 
ing leather is large. Here are the figures: 
VARIETY OF SKINS OF ANIMALS IMPORTED INTO THE 

UNITED STATES (1908) FOR USE IN MANUFACTUR- 

ING LEATHER. 


Pounds. Value. 
age: OWA oa 5-662e. 6 5c «. ne 210 63,000,000 $25,000, 000 
Buffalo Hides... .....6...s. 5,500,000 750,000 
Horse and ass skins...... 13, 000; 7000 2,225,000 
SHECDSEINS «once ccs 47,000,000 9,500,000 
Kangaroo skins.......... 500,000 350,000 


India is the principal source of the goat- 
skins and buffalo hides imported into the 
United States. Canada, Argentina, and 
Mexico supply most of the cattle hides im- 
ported; and the United Kingdom, Russia, 
Germany, and France send the bulk of the 
miscellaneous assortment. Of the 63,000,- 
000 pounds of goatskins imported in the 
fiscal year 1908 over one-third came from 
India and the rest from China, Mexico, 
Brazil, Aden (Arabia), France, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia in Europe, Argentina, and British 
South Africa. To analyze the figures a little 
further: 


CATTLE HIDES IMPORTED (POUNDS) DURING FISCAL 
YEAR 1908 (TOTAL 98,000,000). 


Canada ....25,500,000 Colombia ... 4,000,000 
Argentina. ..22,000,000 Uruguay .... 4,000,000 
Mexico ..... 11,000,000 Venezuela .. 3,000,000 
France ..... 7,000,000 All others...15,000,000 
India (chiefly 

buffalo) .. 6,500,000 


Hides and skins from abroad make up ap- 
proximately one-third of the value of ma- 
terial of this character used in the manufac- 
ture of leather in the United States. The 
census of 1905 shows the value of leather, 
tanned, curried, and finished, in 1904, to 
be $252,000,000. ‘The value of the hides 
and skins used by the leather producing in- 
dustry of the country in that year reporte 
at $145,000,000, or, in detail: 


VALUE OF HIDES AND SKINS USED BY LEATHER PRO- 
: DUCING INDUSTRY, 19 
CONGR Goo oo ia oreo) ciara: wo earsie.o cieeiel awa bed 000, 000 


RUNCORN org cape: ocah er os oro se Wierere wach eres orePe 500,000 
Calf and: Kid) skin. «.0.5:.)5.0. 3 ccceecwes 13°750:000 
Hides (chiefly cattle)..............00. 89,000,000 


The exportation of leather and its manu- 
factures from the United States has grown 
from $7,000,000 value in 1880 to $12,500,- 
000 in 1890, $27,000,000 in 1900, and $40,- 
500,000 in 1908. Of boots and shoes we 
have become meantime a large exporter. 
These figures are interesting. 


BOOT AND SHOE EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED (1908). 
Average 
Number value 
: Value. of pairs. per pair. 
United States.....$10,031,227 5,967,793 $1.68 
Great Britain..... 10,139,689 9,146,100 1.11 





























COL. GORDON M’KAY. 
(Exploiter of the shee-stitching machine.) 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN SHOES. 


The story of leather in the United States is 
largely a history of invention and improve- 
ment in shoe-making machinery. 

Starting with the stitching-machine of 
Colonel McKay (who was, it should be said, 
more of an exploiter than an inventor), i 
rapid succession there were put on the mar- 
ket machines for welting, pegging,—indeed, 
more than a score for performing all those 
complicated operations by which the modern 
ready-made shoe is built up. Ever since the 
days of McKay there has prevailed a peculiar 
system among shoe machine manufacturers of 
renting but never selling their apparatus. To 
this day the shoemaker does not buy the 
machines to do his work; he rents them for 
a term of years, paying a royalty on each shoe 
made,—about three cents on a pair of 
woman’s shoes and from four to five cents 
on a pair of man’s. When the United Shoe 
Machinery Company was formed by a com- 
bination in 1899 this method was _per- 
petuated. 

Although New England has the honor of 
being the first seat of the shoe industry, and 
although it may still be said to hold its 
primacy in the number of shoes manufac- 
tured, New York and Pennsylvania early in 
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their history acquired a pre-eminence in the 
tanning end of the leather business and also 
in the purely mercantile phases. It was, 
moreover, as is pointed out in another place, 
from central New York that the American 
glove business started. The leather mer- 
chants of New York have always stood high 
in the community, and for many years in 
their close association in that district in New 
York City which was and still is familiarly 
known as “ the Swamp” there was perhaps 
a touch of clannishness which is more char- 
acteristic of the trade guilds of the Old 
World than of American business life. 


THE VAST BUSINESS OF SHOE-MAKING. 


History does not record a time when a 
goodly proportion of mankind did not wear 
some sort of foot covering. Even in the most 
ancient times, when the ordinary individual 
went barefoot, “ folks of quality ” wore foot 
covering of some sort, whether for comfort 
or ornament. Even in the earliest times also 
there was an infinite variety between the 
rude sandal, or single piece of leather fixed 
to the bottom of the foot by means of a strap, 


and the elaborate shoe embroidered with 
jewels. 

The manufacture of shoes in the United 
States dates back to early Colonial times. 
Indeed, one of the passengers on the May- 
flower, on her second voyage, was a cord- 
wainer, one Thomas Beard, sent by the Lon- 
don Company, who brought with him a sup- 
ply of hides. The early shoe-makers worked 
for their neighbors or traveled to the widely 
scattered homes. of the early settlers to make 
and repair shoes. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were no changes of any conse- 
quence in the shoe-making industry, but 
after that date a period of slow transition 
began. ‘Then it was that some enterprising 
shoe-makers commenced to employ others, di- 
vision of labor was instituted, and the quality 
of the shoes very much improved. Up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, however, 
the manufacture of shoes in the United 
States was strictly a process of hand work. 
In the year 1811 the wooden shoe peg was 
invented. ‘The next important step was in 
1845, when the first successful application 
of machinery was made to shoe manufacture. 
This was a rolling-machine for softening 
leather, the introduction of which was almost 
immediately followed by a wax-thread sew- 
ing machine and some other mechanical ap- 
pliances. Fifteen years later the McKay 
sewing machine revolutionized the shoe busi- 
ness. By means of this machine the rapid 
production of sewn shoes became possible at 
a moderate price. Several years later, by the 
improved Goodyear process, it became pos- 
sible to sew the “‘ welt ” directly, in one oper- 
ation, to both of the soles. With this inven- 
tion modern shoe-making practically begins. 

Of the multitude of details in the manu- 
facture of a good quality pair of shoes to-day 
in a high-grade American factory it is unnec- 
essary to speak here. ‘There is no article of 
clothing in which so much skill, so much va- 
ried detail of manufacture, as well as in 
variety of material used, as in a pair of 
shoes. It may be sufficient to say that 
in such a factory there are from 100 to 
120 divisions of labor, most of the work be- 
ing done by machinery. In fact, the great 
factor in the making of a modern shoe is the 
machinery, which, thanks to the American in- 
ventive spirit, has been improved until to-day 
there is no disputing the fact that the Ameri- 
can-made shoe is the best in the world both 
as regards style and durability. The output 
of a modern American factory varies from 
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3000 to 20,000 pairs a day, depending on the 
quality of the product, whereas the maximum 
of the small hand shop under the old sys- 
tem was not more than three or four pairs 
every twenty-four hours. 

Three facts make a deep impression upon 
the lay visitor to a modern shoe factory: 
First, the number and efficiency of the ma- 
chines; second, the economy of production, 
there being virtually no such thing as waste; 
and, third, the variety of material. To the 
ordinary man who thinks that in a general 
way shoes are made of cowhide and goatskin 
it comes as a surprise to learn that half a 
dozen different animals are laid under tribute 
to furnish material for his foot covering. 
Cow or ox hide, of course, is almost invari- 
ably the source of sole leather, but uppers, 
using that term not in the technical sense but 
to denote the upper portions of shoes gener- 
ally, are made from calfskin, grown on the 
American Western plains, the pampas of Ar- 
gentina, or the wilds of Australia; goat and 
kid skin, from the backs of animals reared in 
France, Italy, Corsica, Russia, Spain, North 
Africa, and various parts of Asia; coltskin, 
from Russian Siberian ponies; and “ kangs,” 
the skins of kangaroos from Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Lynn, Mass., was the cradle of the Ameri- 


























JACKSON SCHULTZ. 


(One of the pioneer leather merchants of the New 
York “Swamp,” perfecter of one of the important 
tanning processes, and known in his day as one of 
New York’s most public-spirited citizens.) 




















DANIEL B. FAYERWEATHER. 


(Pioneer New York leather merchant and 
philanthropist. ) 


can shoe industry. By 1795 the evolution of 
the factory system had reached a stage where 
in Lynn alone there were 200 master-work- 
men employing 600 journeymen and turning 
out more than 300,000 pairs of shoes per 
year. The entire shoe was then made unde 

one roof and often from leather tanned o 

the premises. It may be said now that Bo: 
ton itself is the center of the business, with 
Brockton, Lynn, and Haverhill other im- 
portant Massachusetts centers. Rochester, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincin- 
nati have also during the past half-decade 
become important shoe-producing cities. 
Uncle Sam, indeed, is fast becoming the shoe- 
maker of the world. In 1878 the number of 
pairs of boots and shoes exported from these 
United States was 351,000; in 1908, 6,552,- 
ooo. In the thirty years between the dates 
mentioned the export value of the American 
shoe business aggregated more than $88,000,- 
ooo. More than 250,000,000 pairs of shoes 
are made annually in this country. This rep- 
resented in the year 1905 an invested capital 
of $122,500,000 and an annual wage total of 
$70,000,000. Of the 150,000 workers, male 
and female, employed in the business the 
New England States, according to the official 
figures compiled by the Government in the 
year 1905, contained 79,000, and of this 
number more than 62,000 worked in Mas- 
sachusetts factories. 
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British King George with 
the North American In- 
dians, brought over from 
Scotland a large number 
of settlers, to whom he 
granted land in the east- 
ern part of what is now 
Fulton County, New 
York. Many of these set- 
tlers, who had been glove- 
makers in Scotland, 
brought with them glove 
patterns and the proper 
tools for the making of 
gloves. ‘Their labors in 
the New World were for 
many years devoted to 
supplying the local neigh- 
borhood with protection 
for their hands while en- 

















THE SKIN-DRYING ROOM IN A GERMAN GLOVE FACTORY. 


gaged in the pioneer work 
of the time. It was not 


(Note the fans working from the floor for the circulation of air.) until 1809 that gloves 


GLOVES HERE AND ABROAD. 


The most recent investigations go far to- 
ward convincing the student that mankind 
used gloves in some form even before he used 
shoes. The prehistoric cave-dwellers un- 
doubtedly had some hand covering, and since 
their day the glove has continued to be a 
highly important object of man’s solicitude 
as a part of his raiment and has figured in 
many poetical and ceremonial ways in human 
intercourse. A very old proverb has it, “‘ For 
a glove to be good three nations must con- 
tribute to it: Spain to dress the leather, 
France to cut it, and England to sew it.” 

Up to the end of the Middle Ages the 
glove was a laboriously made thing, used 
rather less for protection from cold and in- 
jury than for ceremonial purposes among the 
higher orders,—royalty, the military, and the 
clergy. “The Germans, according to _his- 
torians, were probably the first people to 
adopt the custom of wearing gloves to any 
considerable popular extent, although their 
manufacture was introduced into Germagy 
by French refugees. Very early in the his- 
tory of the glove industry there arose in 
England and on the Continent the society 
of handicraftsmen known as “ Glovers.” 
This society promoted the glove trade and 
made improvements in the material and 
manufacture of the glove itself. 

A little after the middle of the eighteenth 
century Sir William Johnson, agent of the 


were manufactured for 
the general market. The first supply, so 
tradition has it, to be disposed of out- 
side the local region was taken by a mer- 
chant of Johnstown, N. Y., on a_horse- 
back tour to Albany. He found that they 
sold well and began the glove manufacturing 
business on a good scale by hiring the farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters to come to his fac- 
tory to get gloves or mittens, which were 
then sent out to their homes to be sewed. 
In 1825 Gloversville had become known for 
the manufacturing of gloves. 

The early processes of glove-making were, 
of course, very simple. The pattern was cut 
from pasteboard or shingle, and this, placed 
on the skin, enabled the worker to cut his 
material to the proper shape. The cutting 
was usually done by men and the subsequent 
sewing or stitching by women. For nearly 
a generation the glove manufacturer did not 
have his wares sewn in his factory, but gave 
them out to the country people, who came 
from miles around and took unsewn gloves 
home. Soon dies of primitive construction 
and wooden mauls were introduced, and 
these, with improvements, are in service even 
to-day. The first real machine to be used in 
the manufacture of gloves, a large, crude, 
clumsy sort of sewing-machine, was intro- 
duced in 1852. It was soon perfected, how- 
ever, until four years later the entire glove 
was made by machinery. The first decided 
stimulus to glove-making in the United 
States came during the Civil War, when 
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large quantities of gauntlets were required 
for the military service. It was:in: 1875 that 


steam power was applied to running sewing- : 


machines for gloves. 

Deer, sheep, and goat skins have always 
maintained the lead as materials for glove- 
making, but the variety is large, including 
buckskin, kid, antelope, calf, colt, chamois, 
reindeer, and dog skin. The imported skins 
came chiefly from Morocco, which exported 
more than 150,000 sheep and goat skins in 
1908, and the domestic ones through the 
cities of Chicago and St. Louis? Most im- 
ported skins are in a raw state and are always 
dressed in American tanneries. Deer skins 
are largely supplied by Mexico, Central and 
South America, and many parts of the 
United States. The variety of Para deer 
skin, known as “ Jacks,” comes from the re- 
gion at the mouth of the Amazon, while the 
skin of the Mocha sheep, a native of Arabia, 
Abyssinia, and other regions at the head- 
waters of the Nile, is much used in the man- 
ufacture of stylish American gloves. Glove 
leathers are very largely alum tanned. After 
the actual tanning and drying they are sub- 
merged in a curious bath, which is a mixture 
of eggs, salt, and water, this operation ren- 
dering the leather soft and pliable. The color 
is then applied with a brush. 

Glove-making has become one of the im- 
portant branches of American manufactur- 
ing industry. According to the census of 
1900 there were 381 large glove-making 
establishments throughout the country, of 
which 243 were in New York State. The 
total capital of these was something over 
$9,000,000, and the total value of the prod- 
uct at that time close to $17,000,000, of 
which more than $10,500,000 must be cred- 
ited to New York. According to the same 
report there were, in the year 1900, 2,895,- 
600 dozen pairs of gloves produced in the 
United States, of which 1,721,800 were 
made in New York. 

The glove industry in France has always 
been prosperous and at the present day the 
republic is among the foremost of nations in 
the production of gloves, actually the fore- 
most in the production of the higher grades, 
especially for women. French success in this 
respect has resulted largely from the persis- 
tent and intelligent efforts of French manu- 
facturers to secure the highest excellence in 
material and workmanship. Grenoble, a 
town of some 70,000 inhabitants, is the cen- 
ter of the French glove district and contains 
some 615 glove-making establishments, both 


public and private, employing more than 10,- 
ooo workers, of whom close to 7000 were 
women and girls. The French leather in- 
dustry, once supreme in the production ° of 
fine shoes as well as fine gloves, i is at the pres- 
ent time suffering from a crisis, the causes 
of which are being studied by the Minister of 
Labor, and responsibility for which is attrib- 
uted in no small degree to foreign competi- 
tion, particularly from American and Ger- 
man manufacturers. 

To the general public, switich may imagine 
that the leather industry is not subject to the 
same sort of fluctuations that characterize 
other businesses catering to great public 
needs, it will come as a surprise to know that 
climatic, political, social, and economic causes, 
and even the whims of fashion, often seri- 
ously affect the volume of production of 
leather as well as tend to shift the centers of 
such production and manufacture. It is 
claimed that the shipment of New Zealand 
refrigerated beef and mutton has already at- 
tained such proportions that the Argentine 
beef products have been displaced somewhat 
in the British Islands. This lessening of 
shipment of Argentine cattle products to Eng- 
land has withdrawn to a certain extent Ar- 
gentine hides from Britain, turning the at- 
tention of the producers of this South Ameri- 
can country in larger degree to the United 
States. This has resulted in a larger impor- 
tation of Argentine hides by this country and 
a corresponding shift in the figures of import 
and home production. Some of the increased 
hide production of Ohio and other of the 
Middle and Mississippi States can be traced, 
at least so leather men claim, to the fact that 
cattle on the far Western ranches so fre- 
quently injure themselves by contact with the 
barbed-wire fences, this rendering their hides 
of less commercial value for fine shoe-mak- 
ing. A freak of fashion which came in some 
few years ago decreed that women should 
wear elbow-long kid gloves and this effected 
an almost revolutionary change, at least tem- 
porarily, in the glove-leather producing busi- 
ness all over the world. ‘The supply was no- 
where equal to the demand and the phenom- 
enal increase at that time in the production 
of skins used for glove-making was entirely 
unexpected. It may not be romantic, but it 
is nevertheless true that much of the love the 
Arab is said to have for his matchless steed 
is actuated by commercial motives. When 
the Arab horse of the desert has reached the 
best year of his age, say six, he is ruthlessly 
slaughtered and his hide sold to the tanner. 

















DEFENDING BOSTON. THE BLUE ARMY CHARGING ACROSS A PASTURE AGAINST THE 
INVADING REDS. 


TAKING BOSTON IN THE WAR GAME. 


An Interview with Major-General Leonard Wood, U.S. A. 


O train soldiers for war by giving them 
practice under conditions as_ nearly 
identical as possible with those that would 
prevail in case of actual conflict,—this is the 
object of the mimic war game, or, as it is 
known in Europe, the maneuver. The prac- 
tice war game is more than a generation old 
on the European continent. It is of more 
recent development in this country. In fact, 
it is as yet a novelty to our people. Of 
course, in the United States the war game is 
not intended to create a desire for military 
glory, but to train the militia of the different 
States to co-operate with the regular army in 
the defense of our coasts and frontiers. 

The great importance of practicing the art 
of war under conditions simulating those of 
the shock of battle is not generally realized 
by the American people. The latest maneu- 
vers, those which took place in the middle of 
August, have done a good deal toward mak- 
ing us all understand the vital significance of 
such practice. This result has been due not 
only to the success of the Massachusetts 
maneuvers and the splendid conduct of the 
officers and men, but to the far-sighted exec- 
460 


utive abilities and prophetic imagination of 
Major-General Leonard Wood, who, on 
June 2, became the ranking officer of the 
United States Army. 

Leonard Wood, said ex-President Roose- 
velt, “is easily the ablest soldier the nation 
has produced since the Civil War.” “I very 
much regret,” Lord Cromer, the British pro- 
consul in Egypt, is reported to have observed, 
“that I cannot have such an administrator 
as Wood to succeed me in Egypt.” No other 
army in the world, it has been pointed out, 
ever made a doctor into the highest of its 
generals, but Leonard Wood’s courage, devo- 
tion, executive ability, and perseverance have 
fully entitled him to the position he now fills. 
Despite his enemies in and out of the mili- 
tary service, it can be confidently asserted 
that no man could do what Wood has done 
without being a very big man remarkably 
equipped and finely devoted to his duty. ‘This 
is the man who, in his recently appointed ca- 
pacity of commander of the Department of 
the East, has already made the service feel 
the touch of his thorough, untiring mind, and 
the country begin to realize what can be 
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done by a scientific soldier with a creative 
imagination. 

In his office at Governor’s Island, in New 
York harbor, one morning last month Gen- 
eral Wood sat listening to reports from his 
colonels, quartermasters, and other executive 
officials and passing rapidly upon a diverse 
multitude of matters presented in reports to 
him, varying from the advisability of a prac- 
tice march by regular troops in northern 
New York and the settlement of some dis- 
pute in Porto Rico to the application for the 
establishment of a laundry at one of the forts 
within his district and the claim for damages 
of an Italian peanut vender whose stock, he 
claimed, had been appropriated by some sol- 
diers during the August maneuvers without 
sufficient payment. 

“You can see,” said General Wood, rising 
to greet the writer, “ that our boys, both reg- 
ulars and volunteers, behaved very well, 
since this man’s claim is the only one made 
for damages*during the campaign against 
Boston. In fact, the entire cost for damages 
and rentals to date is less than $2,000, and 
will not exceed $6,000, most of it being for 
rentals. The -most note- 


any fixed base for a time sufficient to strike 
effectively at one of our great cities. The 
general theoretical situation as set forth 
in the plans of the department was as 
follows: 

On August 10, immediately following an un- 
expected severance of diplomatic relations, war 
was declared between a strong European power 
(RED), and the United States (BLUE). On 
August 11 the (BLUE) North Atlantic Battle- 
ship Fleet, after a severe engagement with a 
superior (RED) fleet off the MAINE coast; was 
defeated and scattered; the remnants of the 
crippled (BLUE) fleet took refuge in Portland 
and Portsmouth harbors, and are now blockaded 
by the victorious (RED) fleet. Command of 
the North Atlantic Ocean has been secured by 
the RED 


DISPOSITION OF THE TROOPS. 


The main Red army was ordered to ad- 
vance to the capture of Boston under escort 
of a portion of the victorious Red fleet com- 
ing down from the Maine coast. ‘This con- 
sisted of a division of 7000 men, made up of 
the First and Second Connecticut, two Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Seventh, Four- 
teenth, and Twenty-second New York regi- 








worthy feature of the en- 
tire event,”’ continued Gen- 
eral Wood, “‘ was the con- 
duct of the men. You can- 
not emphasize too strongly 
the perfectly splendid con- 
duct of regulars and volun- 
teers alike.” 

Discussing the ‘“ war 
game” in detail, the Gen- 
eral reminded his hearer 
that this, the largest and 
most successful war game 
ever played in the United 
States, resulted, on August 
19, in the theoretical vic- 
tory of the invading army 
and the demonstration that, 
under existing conditions, 
the city of Boston might 
easily be captured should 
we lose our command of 
the sea. These maneuvers 
had for their object the ex- 
periment whether or not 
an army corps of an invad- 
ing force controlling the 
sea could live off the coun- 
try, or at least carry its 
supplies with it, and con- 
duct a campaign without 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST BOSTON. 


(On this diagram, the Red, or invading forces, are indicated by 
the dark rectangles, and the Blues, or defenders, by the light. The 
position of the two armies on each successive day is demonstrated by 
the number printed next to each division.) 
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A CHARGE OF THE RED CAVALRY. 


ments, the Essex Cavalry Troop of New Jer- 
sey, Squadron A New York Cavalry, and 
one squadron of the Tenth U. S. regular 
cavalry, with several batteries of artillery. 
‘These, known as the first division first corps 
Red army, were under the command of Gen- 
eral Tasker H. Bliss. ‘The defenders, mak- 
ing up the Blue army, consisted of 6,000 
Massachusetts volunteer militia under com- 
mand of General William A. Pew. This 
force was officially known as the first division 
first corps Blue army. 


MAKING THE PLAY REALISTIC. 


The men carried with them everything 
they would have carried in time of actual 
war. Their accouterments and_ general 
equipment and the commissariat department 
were exactly similar to what would have 
been used in active service. ‘The regular 
army ration was used and the cooking done 
in part by the men, assisted by a number of 
army cooks as instructors. The theoretical 
condition of a successful invasion was car- 
ried to the farthest point possible. After a 
given date no steam or electric railroads were 
permitted to be used for transportation, and 
after the same date all telegraph and tele- 
phone lines were considered destroyed, and 
“both belligerents restricted to the use of 
those means of communication which actual- 
ly accompany the respective forces at the 
opening of the campaign, or which may be 
secured subsequently to replace defective or 
broken paraphernalia.” The only essential 
differences between this particular war game 
as played and actual warfare were, of course, 
the use of blank cartridges instead of “ ball,” 
the halting of charges and engagements just 
before the point of actual physical conflict of 
the men, and the prohibition of the use of 
“ spies, civilians, or members of the contend- 
ing forces not in uniform beyond the lines.” 
All the paraphernalia of war, including com- 
missary department, hospital corps, quarter- 


master, signal and ordnance, were in use. 
Newspaper correspondents received the same 
consideration as in a campaign. 


UMPIRING A WAR GAME. 


In these operations the decisions of the 
umpires accompanying both forces took the 
place of the destructive results of shot, shell, 
cold steel, and disease in actual warfare. To 
umpire a war game requires’ an intimate 
knowledge of the art of war, a keen power 
of rapid discrimination, and a sense of pro- 
portion and fairness which are not common 
even among military men, but are excellent 
tests of the qualities that go to make a good 
officer. The umpires make the play as real- 
istic as possible. There is always one with 
each organization of each arm of the service 
represented in the maneuvers who considers 
not only what would be under conditions of 
actual war the inevitable result of gunfire, 
the massing of superior numbers of troops, 
and the defensive power of intrenchment and 
earthworks, but also the handling of the 
troops by their officers. For example, if a 
body of troops charges a certain strong posi- 
tion in the face of a “ withering ” fire the at- 
tacking force is pronounced repulsed when it 
reaches a point at which under conditions of 
actual war it would have been “ decimated ” 
by the fire from the enemy’s intrenchments. 
The proportion of loss which would have 
characterized real conflict is made to apply 
to the theoretical attack and so many troops 
are declared “‘ dead” and “ wounded,” and 
out of action for the balance of the opera- 
tions. Troops are “captured” in mimic 
warfare when they are hopelessly surround- 
ed by a superior force. Bridges are blown 
up when a sufficient number of troops are 
present to accomplish the destruction and 
when they use and properly place a sufficient 
number of imitation explosives such as are 
required by the rules. Moreover, a bridge 
which has thus been properly “ destroyed,” 
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and so labeled by a retreating army, cannot 
be considered repaired unless a_ sufficient 
number. of properly equipped engineers or 
other troops can be brought to the point and 
until a sufficient time has elapsed after their 
arrival to enable the bridge to be actually re- 
paired in case of warfare. 


NEITHER ARMY DEFEATED. 


Under most unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, General Bliss’ Red army of 7000 men 
advanced upon “the Hub,” in spite of the 
desperate opposition of the Blue army, and 
for three or four days the country was re- 
galed with all the bloodless details realistical- 
ly recorded by an enthusiastic daily press. 
The Red army, under cover of its naval es- 
cort, effected a landing at New Bedford and 
rapidly advanced upon Boston from the land 
side, driving back the Blue outposts. ‘There 
was a battle at Eddyville, which raged for 
several hours in the midst of a severe storm 
of wind and rain, in the course of which, so 
the umpires say, the Reds lost 600 men killed 
and the Blues 350, to say nothing of large 
numbers of captives. Finally, in a two hours’ 
battle at Hanover Four Corners the defenses 
of Beacon Hill were taken and Major-Gen- 
eral Wood, the chief umpire, declared peace 
between the contending forces, pronouncing 
that “neither side was wholly defeated in 
the war game.” 

General Wood expressed himself as de- 
lighted with the results of the Massachusetts 


war game from every standpoint. He em- 
phasized particularly the fact that, though 
for nearly a week 14,000 men had been 
“fighting” over a. country covering 2000 
square miles, there was only one death and 
less than 100 cases of illness reported, none 
of these being serious. ‘That there were only 
six cases of stomach trouble speaks highly for 
the provisioning arrangements. ‘The entire 
cost of the maneuvers was less than $100,000 
to the national Government and about the 
same amount to the States concerned. In 
this connection it should be pointed out that 
no additional appropriation was made by the 
national Government for these maneuvers, 
the cost being deferred out of an appropria- 
tion already made for the general militia. 
The States which sent troops would have 
spent in the aggregate an equal amount for 
their annual summer encampments. 

The maneuvers, General Wood believes, 
have impressed Boston and the rest of the 
country that the Massachusetts capital could 
be taken from the rear. Its sea-coast de- 
fenses, efficient as they are, would be able to 
defy only an attack from the sea. What is 
true of Boston is true of other of our seaport 
cities. A quick-moving enemy could un- 
doubtedly puncture our line of defense at al- 
most any point on our coasts. ‘The maneu- 
vers have served to indicate the great neces- 
sity of coérdinate action between the national 
guard and the regular army for effective de- 
fense. The war game played yearly at other 
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points of our coast and the immediate hinter- 
land, General Wood believes, will not only 
teach us to know our own country in its 
topographical configuration, but will result 
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(INVADING) ARTILLERY FIRING AT BLUES (DEFENDERS) WHO ARE 
ADVANCING THROUGH A CORN FIELD. 
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in more practical knowledge of warfare to 
the regulars and militiamen alike than could 
be secured by months or even years of study 
of books or armory practice. 
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BY ROBERT 


ON September 9 the men who work at 

big practical things were centering 
their thoughts a dozen miles west of the 
Hudson River, on the green hill above 
Arden. 

There lay a pale little man in a palace or 
rock and marble that mocked him by its new- 
ness, for he was fighting the end. In life 
no obstacle had ever blocked him long from 
his goal. But this was death. 

And because the little man was president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, and thereby 
the master of motion over 25,000 miles of 
main track, whose voice was heeded over 50,- 
ooo more,—the admiral of great steamers 
along 54,000 miles of seapath, the trustee 
of stocks and bonds priced at $400,000,000 
and of $150,000,000 cash, levers to swing 
the money markets of the nation as well,— 
therefore men of millions in every land, 
hearing that the fighter’s hold might loosen 
soon, were bracing themselves against the 
shock. In New York and in London, in 
Paris and Berlin, the markets fell and rose 
again with the rumors. What would hap- 
pen when the world lost the brain that in- 
fluenced four billions of capital, earning 
three-quarters of a billion in a year? 

Yet no mere price mark will do for this 
man’s record. At four o’clock the news came: 
“Harriman is dead.” And those will never 
forget who bore the message to one leader 
after another of friendly or hostile forces,— 
men like Schiff, Hill, Stillman, Ripley, 
Yoakum,—how the veteran faces, hard or 
secret, changed for just a little. They stood 
or sat in the hush of awe, these strong men, 
though they were well prepared, though 
stocks had been sold and pools formed to 
guard against the crash. 

What had passed they knew was more 
than a man of ambitions, faults, pluck, 
money,—was something witnessed only two 
or three times in each lifetime. Within 
human limits it was a natural force,—motion 
itself, 

This is why the news did not seem pos- 
sible, for just a moment, to these former 
friends and foes of the short, stooping man, 
whose head was out of all proportion, like 
the head of a giant, who swayed it from 
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side to side as his crackling voice stung them 
to action, whose black eyes, deep behind 
great spectacles, saw quicker, longer, wider 
than others could see. 

In his visions, Harriman time and again 
stood alone. To him the new West was as 
clear as print: ‘‘ Populism is dead; dollar 
wheat is paying off mortgages and piling up 
bank accounts.” But ten years ago no one 
else saw it. It was suicidal, cried the world 
of finance, to pile fortune after fortune on 
the tottering Union Pacific. Harriman’s 
own board of directors voted against him 
toaman. He answered by casting some per- 
sonal millions on the pile and forcing his 
will upon them, until the “ U. P.” and.“ S. 
P.” had been enriched by $375,000,000. 
And because of his absolute vision the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific last year earned 
$220,000,000 in all, instead of the $65,000,- 
000 of 1898; and stockholders got $40,000,- 
000 instead of $3,000,000. 

It was suicidal again, the experts agreed, 
to run a railroad from a point 400 miles east 
of the nearest rails. Yet it was from Chi- 
cago that J. C. Stubbs directed the traffic 
and Julius Kruttschnitt the maintenance and 
operation of their 20,000 miles so well that 
their expense ratios crept down to 55 per 
cent. of earnings,—beating the record of 
J. J. Hill himself. And the Harriman lines 
have the best equipment in America, rolling 
over the best roadbeds. 

Finally, it was vicious, indefensible, ac- 
cording to much of the press of America, 
England, Germany, and France, when in 
May, 1906, Harriman declared a dividend 
of 10 per cent. on Union Pacific (which had 
been paying 6 per cent.) and 5 per cent. on 
Southern Pacific (which had been paying 
nothing). | Conservative editors warned 
against such “ breaches of trust,” such “ stock 
market tactics.” 

Yet to-day the Union Pacific is earning 
twice as much as it needs to pay that 10 per 
cent. and the Southern Pacific is earning 
9 or 10, and therefore well able to pay 6. 


A RAILROAD “ ENDLESS CHAIN.” 


But the deed that marked Harriman most 
apart and that raised the deepest protests 
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came in 1906. As a railroad president he be- 
gan heavy purchases of stocks in roads not 
connected with his own,—endless chain 
finance, a private man gathering up rail- 
roads, servants of the public. If with the 
earnings or stock-market profits of one rail- 
road you could buy profits and votes of an- 
other, and on ad lib, where would be the 
end? MHarriman already has the first say 
over roads from Savannah to San Francisco. 
Stop him! And the United States Govern- 
ment in 1908 sued the Union Pacific for cre- 
ating a monopoly in defiance of the Sherman 
law. 

The courts may decide against Harriman’s 
holding company in so far as it consists of 
“parallel and competing lines.” As for the 
cries that he used it to forward his private 
speculations, I can report no evidence to 
refute the charge,—or to support it either. 

Coming down to known facts: The critics 
in 1906 widely recalled that it was through 
just this sort of mad ambition, the borrow- 
ing of enormous sums on a railroad com- 
pany’s notes to purchase the stocks of other 
roads, that McLeod had wrecked the Read- 
ing in 1893. 

“But I did not wreck the Union Pacific,” 
replied Mr. Harriman, by action. He voted 
his stocks of the big trunk lines running east 
from the Atlantic so that their Pacific coast- 
bound traffic fell in lion’s share to the Union 
Pacific. And his earnings kept on growing. 


WHAT HARRIMAN WAS. 


To catalogue the things Mr. Harriman 
was usually produces a sort of railroad-guide 
index. He was really three different things, 
—the absolute, though sometimes unofficial, 
manager of certain miles of railroads and 
steamboat lines; second, a looming influence 
in certain other miles of road, in which stock 
was held by the Union Pacific or by Mr. 
Harriman personally, or, which like the Erie 
and Wabash, had borrowed money from him 
in time of need; and, third, he was a money 
power. Nobody else had the handling of 
anything like $474,664,240 stock and bonds, 
together with $150,000,000 cash. And thus 
he was a director of the National City Bank, 
the largest on the continent, and in other 
financial institutions. 


Mies oF Marn Line CONTROLLED. 

(Not Including Second Tracks and Sidings.) 
Union Pacific, Oregon & California, Ore- 
gon R. R. & Navigation Company, Ore- 


gon Short Line, etc......... ae rte des «+ 6,057 
Southern Pacific, Central Pacific, Louis- 








iana Western, Louisiana Railroad, 
Texas & New Orleans, etc............ 9,956 
Illinois Central, Yazoo & M. V.......... 5,879 
Cceofeia Centtal’. .....7.05.0ocine sian cciecterolelere 1,914 
St. Joseph & Grand Island..........:... 319 
San Pedro, Salt Lake & Los Angeles.... 1,136 
24,261 

Mies oF MAIN LINE INFLUENCED. 
Baléimores6s Oh10 0%. . <iecciiciec wisescceencio ces 4,448 
New. York ‘Centéalls oie sso5 06-5 sje0. 5s wecwins che 12,404 
PT RILISOR 850. ccis siaychestor Gaither ri corso aes 10,608 
St. Paul, C., M. & Puget Sound.......... 8,700 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.................. 498 
WAS is crepstegse coke ete ctbpetasanciava sivas acsrsustaterers 2,514 
7 Ops PGR AS (2 a ee 2,574 
Delaware & Hudson................008. 1,037 
NOP: WWESEERI 55. 56.6.6 <2. i ara see's a!e ee elesvers 7,632 
50,415 


Then there were the steamship companies: 
Pacific Mail, Portland & Asiatic, “ Morgan 
Line,” Southern Pacific, comprising 54,000 
miles by sea. 

Money INFLUENCED. 


Capital, Surplus 
and Deposits. 


National City Bank............ $268,000,000 
Guaranty Trust Company....... 98,000,000 
Wells Fargo Bank, S. F........ 31,000,000 


That is only part of the story. His bank- 
ers were one of the three largest firms in 
America,—Kuhn, Loeb & Co.,—with pow- 
erful connections in London and in Germany. 
Besides these and other active financiers,— 
H. C. Frick, with a fortune from steel and 
coke; Stillman, Rockefeller, and other great 
figures of Standard Oil,—he was backed 
by many more men of millions whose names 
are rarely heard, who have retired from the 
struggle, but like to make their money earn 
more than 4 per cent. and trusted it to Mr. 
Harriman. Great insurance companies, like 
the Mutual and Equitable, bought his bonds 
and stocks by the scores of millions of dollars. 


HOW RAILROADS ARE CONTROLLED. 


By no means did Harriman and his friends 
own anything like a majority of the stocks 
of all those railroads. That would have cost 
more than two billion dollars! 

In the first place, nearly one-half the 
American railroad stocks actually “ outstand- 
ing” have been bought back from the pub- 
lic by the railroads themselves. ‘Then there 
are hundreds and thousands of investors who 
never vote. Every “old-line” road has 
thousands of such stockholders, in England 
and Canada and Holland and Germany and 
Switzerland, holding the stock for dividends 
merely. Then the big institutions like trust: 
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EDWARD HENRY HARRIMAN. 


(The one man in history who combined railroad science with financial art to the limit—who could drive 


engines at the lexst decimal of a cent per ton per mile, and drive the richest group in the world to back him 
implicitly.) 


and life insurance companies have millions New York Central it meant by no means 
of shares in railroads locked up permanently. that he and the Union Pacific could show 
Thus when Harriman “bought into” down more than half of the $178,632,000 
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stock. It is not known that they owned one- 
tenth as much. 

Much stir has arisen over the discovery of 
such situations, because so few people yet 
appreciate why Harriman swung into one 
board room after another “ on a shoestring.” 
lf the directors of the New York Central, 
for example, had combined against him his 
counsels could have been swept aside in a 
moment. He could figure on the support of 
certain of the ‘“‘ Morgan directors’ and the 
“ Vanderbilt directors,’”—even of his direc- 
tor friends, Stillman and William Rocke- 
feller,—as long only as his advice brought 
improvement to the Central. 

It is so much more picturesque and dra- 
matic to recite Harriman’s achievements with 
cash and stocks that little has been told of 
his object all the time, which was to improve 
railroads, and his unequaled swiftness and 
success at it. 


UNIQUE AS A RAILROAD MAN. 


The system by which Mr. Harriman was 
real manager of his own roads was unique. 
“Master of detail” is a term often applied 
to him, but it is incorrect. With the opera- 
tion of his lines as they stood on any given 
day he did not bother, and he could not. 
But he had his say in advance of every 
change, even the smallest. 

The vice-president and the general mana- 
ger of any of his big “ operating divisions ” 
ran their 3000 miles or so subject to no med- 
dling or interference. But suppose they 
wanted a tiny station at a country point, or 
a few hundred feet of side track. They re- 
ported to Mr. Kruttschnitt at Chicago, the 
director of maintenance and operation for 
the whole system. If he approved, the plan 
got to New York and to Mr. Harriman. 
By furious intensity he mastered whole 
stacks of such typewritten sheets every day. 
“The reports which came to me,” he is 
quoted as saying, “ mean a volume to some 
fellow, a chapter to his superior, a few pages 
to Kruttschnitt, and when it finally comes 
to me you could write the whole of it on 
the surface of a silver dollar.” 

One of these reports from the director of 
maintenance recommended the use of elec- 
tric block signals, which stood up well under 
an investigation. They say that Mr. Harri- 
man summed it up like this: “‘ Without elec- 
tric block signals it is impossible to move 
trains closer together than forty-five minutes. 
With the electric block signals we can move 
trains ten minutes apart. That will give us 


more use of our tracks, permit the handling 
of a greater volume of freight and passengers 
without additional expense for main line, and 
also increase the safety of both passengers 
and freight.” 

With no more trial, he wired Kruttschnitt 
to put electric block signals on 1000 miles 
of Union Pacific lines,—to-day one-third of 
the total railroad mileage in the United 
States so equipped. 

Through this system of scrutinizing every 
addition or change Mr. Harriman knew 
what he was president of, to a degree un- 
paralleled so far, and not likely ever to be. 


“ NOT YET.” 


The shortest hint at Mr. Harriman’s ex- 
trahuman power is one he himself gave,— 
the famous two words in answer to Gover- 
nor Hughes’ question whether he had at- 
tained a certain object: 

“Not yet.” 

Take the much-advertised matter of his 
animosities. A good hater was he, yet a bet- 
ter railroad man. Not to get money or to 
“ get even” but to get where the traffic was 
and then to get results, economy of operation, 
—that was his object. And so he did not 
swerve from it to grasp at long-desired prizes 
or to wreak revenge on old enemies. ‘The 
civilizing agency he represented was resist- 
less without being stubborn, like the motion 
of the wind or any other natural force. This 
is so rare that men call it genius, to show that 
they do know what it is. 

To trace the words “ Not yet” through 
Harriman’s life, remember that the. Union 
Pacific, as first possessed by the syndicate of 
which he was an inconspicuous member, ran 
only from the Missouri River town of 
Omaha to the desert village of Ogden. For 
the purposes of earning the interest on the 
$85,000,000 the road had cost, it might just 
as well have begun and ended nowhere. It 
must be opened to the big terminals, sea- 
ports, lake-ports, centers of traffic. 

Now see how often the goal was blocked 
to Harriman,—how often the newspaper 
headlines had him defeated,—for a while. 

At first the ways were opened rapidly,— 
west of the Mississippi. Kansas City and 
Denver were soon joined to the system 
through the purchase of the Kansas Pacific. 
Portland and Seattle were entered from the 
west by the purchase of the Oregon Short 
Line and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company. Portland, this time from the 
strategic south, together with the long cov- 
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eted ports of San Francisco and Galveston 
and New Orleans, was won in 1901 through 
the quiet and stupendous purchase of the 
Southern Pacific, the longest stretch of track 
on the continent, 

Reverses came in the reaching for the cities 
on the Great Lakes and the ports on the 
Gulf by any road direct enough to bring 
them the grain of Kansas and Nebraska, the 
ore of Colorado and Montana. Harriman 
already had control of the Chicago & Alton 
and of the Kansas City Southern. But the 
Alton was bought in 1904 by the Rock Is- 
land interests from under his nose, much as 
he himself had bought the Southern Pacific 
from the bankers of Huntington. And the 
Kansas City Southern dispensed with Mr. 
Harriman’s services as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee with an irateness on the part 
of the Dutch stockholders that made big 
newspaper talk. 

“Not yet ” can be written at the head of 
this chapter, however. For in 1906 Mr. 
Harriman got complete control of the IlIli- 
nois Central,—the most prosperous north and 
south line in America and the best route from 
the Missouri to Chicago and from Chicago 
to St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. 

Above all, the Illinois Central connects 
at Birmingham, Alabama, with the Georgia 
Central, which reaches the sea at Savannah. 
In 1908 Mr. Harriman bought that per- 
sonally. Here at last was the long dreamed 
of through route from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic. And the same force that had cleft 
the Rockies open to civilization began to 
pour millions into new track and improve- 
ments and better service for the iron manu- 
facturers of Alabama and the cotton grow- 
ers of Georgia. 

Then the newspapers had it in 1905 that 
at last the Union Pacific mid-continent 
monopoly was broken. George Gould was 
building the Western Pacific, virtually the 
extension into San Francisco of his family 
heritage, the Missouri Pacific. Mr. Harri- 
man’s protest had been disregarded, the story 
Tran. 

Yet only three years later the Gould sys- 
tem nearly wore through at its necessary 
eastern link, the Wabash. There was only 
about half enough money to pay off the 
48,000,000 notes of the bankrupt Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, which the Wabash had guar- 
anteed. And it was Mr. Harriman and his 
bankers who put up the other half; and the 
consideration they received was announced to 
be “satisfactory.” 


Or take the greatest defeat of all,—the epic 
battle of American financial giants,—Harri- 
man’s failure to get the most votes in the 
Northern Pacific Railroad against James J. 
Hill and J. Pierpont Morgan to retaliate 
for their purchase of the Burlington, the 
Union Pacific’s neighbor. ‘The Northern 
Pacific ‘‘ corner” of 1901 sent the stock to 
a thousand dollars a share. Speculators of 
less than giant size were threatened by the 
hundred with financial extinction. 

Mr. Harriman seemed badly beaten. He 
had a majority of stock, but some of it was 
“ preferred,” and Mr. Hill and Mr. Mor- 
gan quoted a by-law and retired it. Then 
all hands put their stock into the Northern 
Securities Company to mark a truce; and 
when the Government dissolved that, Har- 
riman unavailingly protested against the re- 
ceipt of a very minor interest in two roads,— 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern,— 
whereas he had put in nearly a majority of 
the former alone. 

But he did not sell that stock,—*“ not yet.” 
He waited his time, sold at a profit of $62,- 
000,000, and with the $145,000,000 thus 
realized bought stocks of other railroads,— 
the Illinois Central, Baltimore & Ohio, At- 
chison, Northwestern, New York Central, 
and others. Then he was at the head of not 
only 20,000 miles of rails, but also a rail- 
road investment company beyond all pre- 
cedent. 

If defeat ever became turned into victory 
it was the first of this year.. On the news 
that Mr. Harriman was to be a director of 
the New York Central, the stock violently 
rose. But Mr. Morgan had been a director 
of it many years. And Mr. Harriman’s en- 
trance followed on the purchase of $14,000,- 
ooo New York Central stock with the un- 
expected funds consequent on the Northern 
Pacific battle. 

The greatest gain through loss of all that 
Edward Henry Harriman experienced was 
his respect for public opinion, which in later 
years he found to be greater than any one 
man. In the months that have just passed 
he and it have thought much better of each 
other, particularly since April 8, 1908, when 
he saved the Erie from a receivership by put- 
ting up $5,500,000 personally. All the 
other directors were willing to let the road 
fall. Now the world sees what Mr. Har- 
riman saw then,—that it would have 
brought down with it many other tottering 
corporations, at a time when American credit 
was painfully low abroad and at home too. 
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MR. HARRIMAN’S LAST PUBLIC APPEARANCE. 


(About to land from his European trip with Mrs. Harriman, who is standing at the left, and his daughters 
Mary and Carol, his son Roland, and his daughter Mrs. Robert Goelet on the right.) 


“Harriman is a bull on America,” the Wall 
Street men say admiringly. 

So in the past year Harriman sought the 
public. It was typical of the man’s direct- 
ness that he established no press agent, such 
as the Erie and Pennsylvania and Standard 
Oil have. He sent for the financial reporters 
of New York City. 

They admired him, those keen, oddly ex- 
perienced young men, who are much less de- 
ceived by the great and rich than some of 
the latter suspect. ‘‘ Harriman’s talk was 
big, but his head wasn’t,” you will hear these 
men say. He had entire, childlike belief in 
his own sufficiency. No, he snapped once, he 
wasn’t going to raise $200,000,000 abroad,— 
he could get it or any other amount at home. 
But he was never oppressed with impor- 
tance,—not to the reporters. 

They liked him, though they don’t like 
very many of the great figures of finance 
whom, by the city editor’s orders, they are 
frequently caused to hold up for admiration. 
They respected Harriman because he abso- 
lutely never talked when he didn’t want to. 

Those who were privileged to hear Mr. 


Harriman’s last financial words to the pub- 
lic, on his return from Europe, in the stifling 
drawing room of his car-at Jersey City, after 
he had staggered and stumbled from the boat 
across the pier, were deeply moved by the 
triumph of the old efficiency. His voice was 
weary, but it never wavered. He lay on the 
couch unable to sit up, but did not miss a 
single question, pertinent or otherwise. There 
was the same tense, sizzling current of 
thoughts in briefest words,—the same refusal 
to give away his secret plans. “‘ Have you 
bought the New York Central?” “If I 
had I wouldn’t tell you,” quick as a shot,— 
yet the same straight, businesslike replies on 
broader matters, like the development of 
Mexico, the spending of $300,000,000 more 
on his Pacific lines, without a trace of the 
cunning suaveness or the pomp and conde- 
scension common to the financially elect. 

Throughout, in the shadow of the hand 
of death, there shone the same recognition of 
the newspaper man as a quiet, cool cogwheel 
in the same machine as his quiet, cool self. 
What matter to insist on the difference of 
size of the wheels? Both knew it. 
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Mr. Harriman and his faults are dead. 
The country has the railroads, and they are 
first class. Yet such astorm of rumors, wild 
insinuations, furious hate encompassed him 
during his ten years in the public eye that 
something must be said of it. 


CRITICS. 


Most of the critics were simply ignorant. 
Those of us in ordinary walks who have 
watched the working of big railroads feel 
that when all is said men do these enormous 
things not after anybody’s pattern but as 
they can. 

The reasonable broad objectors who re- 
main recognize that the Union Pacific ex- 
ploited the West, but believe that it took 
too great a share of the profit. The $130,- 
000,000 poured into stocks of Eastern roads 
could have built the branch lines besought 
by the population of the 50,000 square miles 
of Oregon that are encircled, but not pene- 
trated, by Harriman lines. 

Then there was the cry against rates,— 
rates high and rates discriminatory. It is 
raised against every railroad, but it hit the 
Harriman lines hardest of any in the United 
States, because they had a greater monopoly. 
From Salt Lake to the Pacific, for instance, 
you must travel either to San Francisco 
over the Central Pacific (which Harriman 
bought along with the Southern Pacific in 
1901) or to Los Angeles over the “ San 
Pedro,” in which a half interest was pur- 
chased in 1903. Here was not even “ po- 
tential’ competition—the restraint upon 
the charges of an existing railroad for fear 
that it may excite the building of parallel 
lines. The relation of the Harriman com- 
panies to the legislatures in San Francisco 
and Salt Lake City has been openly con- 
demned in the outspoken local press. The 
business men of this section to the number 
of 3500 petitioned President Taft in 1909 
for relief. They also petitioned Mr. Harri- 
man. 

What he would have done about it in the 
course of time, even if public bodies or pub- 
lic feeling had not forced him, can, perhaps, 
be inferred from his motto constantly ex- 
pressed of late years to associates: 

That he certainly knew the difference be- 
tween development and throttling, his actual 
performance to the West is a strong indica- 
tion. 

In ’97 the very air was discouraged. But 
Harriman believed in the. West, and he 
forced some of the richest people in the world 
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to share his belief and to give the Union 
Pacific Company the money to realize it. He 
built up one of the rustiest, bumpiest, most 
dejected roads on the continent to be the best 
there is, West or East, in equipment and 
roadbed. 

When the great McKinley boom dawned 
the Harriman lines were ready to carry 
freight at lower cost than any others. The 
three hundred millions put into them made 
money for the men who raised it. The syn- 
dicate got out whole in three years. 

It made even more money for the West. 
The cattle ranchers from Texas to Wyom- 
ing, the wheat farmers of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, the fruit growers of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, the miners of Nevada and Colorado 
and New Mexico, the lumbermen of Wash- 
ington State, the corn and cotton planters of 
Texas and the Southwest made quicker, 
better, surer shipments because of Harriman. 

Finally, Harriman’s own companies had 
more at stake than any other corporation 
when it came to the permanent and real 
prosperity of the West. 

In addition to the liquid assets of the 
Union Pacific there were others more fixed, 
—great coal fields, hundreds of oil wells, real 
estate in boom towns on the Pacific Coast, 
electric railroads and power lines, Western 
land by the million acres from the old Gov- 
ernment grants,—extensive as New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Connecticut put to- 
gether,—an empire by itself, and worth many 
times as much because of his daring con- 
fidence in it. 

Much, perhaps most, of the printed criti- 
cisms of Mr. Harriman spread from the frac- 
tures his torpedo-like personality put into 
other people’s dignity. One day three re- 
porters entered the long hall on the fourth 
floor at 120. Broadway. Mr. Harriman, 
crossing at the farther end, spied them. “ Do 
you want to see me?” he rapped out, as he 
always did at sight of reporters he knew, 
even on days when nobody could get near his 
office. 

The newspaper men lost no time; their 
question on the new financing of the Union 
Pacific was asked and answered; then one of 
them, representing a syndicate of sensational 
news read all over the country, called after 
the retreating president: “Mr. Harriman, 
is it true you have been speculating in 
grain?” 

The questioner was out of place, ridicu- 
lous. He deserved the rapid fire scorching 
he got. But next morning the financial page 
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(Viewed from the new home in which he died before it could ke finished. ) 


of his syndicate suddenly began, and contin- 
ued nearly every day for more than a month, 
to call down destruction on E. H. Harriman 
as the evil genius of American finance. 

This story, which the writer knows per- 
sonally to be true, though never before pub- 
lished, suggests’ one of the reasons why 
enough ‘space has been here given to dis- 
cussing the published attacks on‘ the subject 
of this sketch. 


“ YES OR NO.” 


In business intercourse Mr. Harriman 
took short cuts. He was often painfully 
abrupt, to put it the nicest possible way. To 
a reporter one of his closest associates once 
said, with the gesture of despair that a suave 
banker would make before such a distressing 
fact: “ You know Mr. Harriman has no tact 
at all.” 

His self-confidence was too much for some 
people. ‘‘ Mr. Harriman reads a closely 
typewritten sheet of note paper to us and 
all we have to do is to vote yes or no, and 
everybody is afraid to vote No,” was the 


way a member of a “ Harriman” board of 
directors plaintively put it. Opposition made 
the little president as irritable as incompe- 
tence.” 

At least with him one knew the worst, face 
to face. Said his vice-president, A. L. Moh- 
ler: “I never heard him speak ill of any 
person.” 

Obstacles enraged him. Through or over 
most he broke or passed, as decidedly, as in- 
evitably, as he tunneled four times through 
the Sierra Madres at a cost of $7,000,000 or 
trestled the famous twenty-three miles of 
the Great Salt Lake with four and a half 
million dollars more,—because he found it 
saved time. 

He was as impatient of any objections as 
he was of “the two factors which work 
against prosperity,—idle men and idle cap- 
ital.” - 

Hear one of the directors of a wealthy 
trunk line, whose head offices are 1500 miles 
away from. the Union Pacific tracks: “ Mr. 
Harriman came to the board meeting and pro- 
duced a set of typewritten figures. He laid 
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them on the table, placed his hand upon them 
and remarked that they were the operating re- 
sults of our road for the last six months, and 
that they were not satisfactory to him, and 
that if the next six months were not more 
satisfactory something would happen. Then 
he left.” 

Mr. Harriman did 
financed them afterward. Take the 1537 
miles now building in Mexico. The $75,- 
000,000 needed was, according to Mr. Har- 
riman’s custom, contracted for and mostly 
spent before he got it. The Union Pacific 
lent the money to the Southern Pacific and 
the president made a note that some day 
when the money market was favorable he 
would issue bonds or stocks or something to 
net him $75,000,000. He did this only last 
June. 

Though imperiousness was exchanged for 
geniality in private life, his habit of mind 
was direct always. 

One of Harriman’s home companions of 
recent times told the writer of the thrill he 
always felt when the bowed head, first mov- 
ing slightly from side to side in low-voiced 
conversation, with eyes cast down, suddenly 
would straighten up. Power smote out of 
his feebleness. Nothing escaped him. 

His instinct to be exact and orderly, to 
rule by system, was strong until the end. 
The man who had banged stocks around 
Wall Street by the ten-million dollars’ worth 
now would smoke only one cigar a day, eat- 
ing little, reduced for sport to fishing off the 
dock or playing crouquet,—but every rule of 
the game was scrupulously observed. 


things first and 


THE START AT FOURTEEN. 


Mr. Harriman began to be a reserved, 
responsible man at the age of fourteen, when 
he entered a broker’s office, and turned his 
first year’s salary over to his father, an Epis- 
copal clergyman, less encumbered with 
wealth than the ancestor who came over from 
England in 1800. One year there was only 
$200 in the family, and part of that in notes. 
From the small home in Jersey City 
“Henry” had walked to the ferry and 
thence to Trinity School for a while. But 
his real education began in Wall Street. 

Within eight years, at the age of twenty- 
two, Harriman bought with his own earnings 
a seat on the New York Exchange. 

The firm of E. H. Harriman & Co. made 
money. Its head played some part in 
“Street” strategy, and once tried (unsuc- 
cessfully) to force the mighty Morgan firm 


to make concessions for certain clients who 
held Erie second mortgage bonds,—in 1903. 

People asked how a man who began in 
Wall Street got to be a railroad man first 
of all. They forgot that, though Mr. Har- 
riman was conspicuous only in the last ten 
years of his life, he had been director of the 
Illinois Central since 1883. From the first 
he was what few of the sharp Exchange 
men have been,—a student. He analyzed 
railroad reports and compared them, looked 
behind the figures in the days before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was there 
to look, and had his own opinion of what it 
ought to cost to carry a ton of freight with 
a given track and engine. ‘Train masters, 
division superintendents, accountants suf- 
fered much annoyance from the small man 
with the big spectacles, who wore baggy 
trousers and a soft hat over his eyes, and who 
kept bothering them for special reports on 
the cost of this and that. So when his chance 
came in 1898 he was ready and he was sure. 

Though Harriman was only sixty-two 
when he died, though for only a decade had 
he been conspicuous in the world of big 
undertakings, still his empire stood after him. 
The organization worked as he would have 
had it. On September 13 his daily associate 
for many years, R. S. Lovett, chief counsel 
for the road, was elected in his former place 
as chairman of the executive committee. 
Two lifetime backers, Jacob H. Schiff and 
William Rockefeller, took the two vacant 
directorships. One change may come,—that 
no longer will the board of directors, as of 
yore, deputize all their power to the execu- 
tive committee, which in turn vested its 
power in the chairman. ‘There was only one 
Harriman. : : 

Subtract the time he gave to a pure and 
genial intercourse with family and friends, to 
making 10,000 East Side boys happy at the 
great club house he gave them, to the chari- 
ties (only now coming to light, for he hated 
thanks), such as the saving of lives among 
the tuberculous sent by him to Trudeau and 
other Adirondack sanatoria,—take away the 
reasonable hours of this purely personal 
side, and you have a life expressing and 
producing continuous motion, transmission, 
communication, which is civilization. 

With him an epoch closed,—the one-man 
rule of great railroads. A group of the 
world’s ablest are keeping up the work,— 
better, so the critics say. But no one of 
them could do it as he did, alone and ab- 
solute. 
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ADVANCES IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


BY CHAS. BASKERVILLE, Pu.D., F.C.S. 


(Director of the Department of Chemistry in the College of the City of New York.) 


THE problem of energy, usually expressed 
in terms of fuel, is a most serious one 

to every nation. Upon the invention of the 
steam engine, the days of the windmill and 
old time waterwheel seemed to be numbered ; 
sailing ships gave way to mechanically driven 
vessels; gas explosion engines and electric 
power applied to motor vehicles are driving 
out the horse, without whose aid, at one time, 
it was thought that no civilized nation could 
exist. In some ways there is a disposition to 
revert in part to the old order of things, as 
is shown in the utilization of water power 
with improved appliances. Inventors are 
not without hope of utilizing the ocean tides ; 
in fact, several installations where this is 
done do exist. The indefinite hope of some 
imaginative people that we may secure some 
unknown source of energy is an undepend- 
able and gratuitous assumption. ‘Therefore, 
it is of the utmost importance that the strict- 
est economy is practiced in the expenditure 
of our fuel capital. In addition to wood, 
coal, and petroleum, including natural gas 
and the products obtained from distillation 
of bituminous shales, the principal fuels, al- 
though of much less importance, are lignite, 
peat, and alcohol. The production of sev- 
eral of these, especially shale oil and alcohol, 
is directly dependent upon applied chemistry. 
We have only recently acquired an awak- 
ened conscience regarding fuel. The quan- 
tity of fuel required to produce the energy 
for an industrial process is dependent upon 
the manner in which it is required to do its 
work. Once smoke was regarded as an evil, 
then a nuisance, now it is known as a waste; 
and none has better cause to wage war 
against it than he who produces it. A smok- 
ing chimney is a thief, not only because it 
carries visible unburned carbon into the at- 
mosphere, but in nine cases out of ten on 
account of the invisible gases which are hot 
and combustible. Regenerated gas heating 
not only prevents smoke but it is a power- 
ful means of economizing heat. It has been 
estimated that the saving of national wealth 
effected by its universal application would 
amount to a sum sufficient to pay the aggre- 
gate national debts of all the civilized na- 


tions. What a horn of plenty may be seen 
outlined in the dense smoke hanging like a 
pall over some of our cities in this country! 


UTILIZATION OF BY-PRODUCTS. 


A result of an address delivered before the 
recent International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry in London by the writer was the 
formation of an international commission to 
consider the formulation of uniform laws for 
the control of the escape of noxious fumes 
trom chemical works. Lord Derby in 1863 
secured the enactment of a law, amended 
from time to time, known as the “ Alkali 
Act” in England, which serves as a model 
for other nations. It checked the evil and 
has saved untold wealth to the manufactur- 
ers and that nation as a whole. We have 
neither definite nor uniform laws bearing 
upon the subject in this country. The abuse 
has been checked in certain communities only 
after the most serious damage has resulted. 
One illustration will emphasize the point. 
The vegetation was destroyed in the neigh- 
borhood of the Ducktown, Tenn., copper 
smelters for many miles around by the escap- 
ing sulphur dioxide. A plant is now in the 
course of construction which will produce 
300,000 tons of sulphuric acid a year from 
the gases formerly turned loose in the air. 
Such acid sells for $10 a ton. 


SAVING THE COAL SUPPLY. 


In the opinion of the writer, the most last- 
ing act of President Roosevelt during his ad- 
ministration, was the call for an international 
conference on the conservation of the natural 
resources, that an inventory of the world’s 
supply might be prepared. The United 
States Geological Survey, in its Testing Bu- 
reau, is doing work of inestimable value in 
the study of the utilization of the present 
and past enormous wastes of coal, and fur- 
ther economies to be practiced in the future. 
Even when mined, millions of tons of coal 
are squandered every year in heating the old- 
time wasteful beehive coke ovens. Saving 
this is the work of applied chemistry, and it 
has already been put into practice in some 
coke works in this country. 
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PETROLEUM AS FUEL. 


The petroleum statistician of the Geolegi- 
cal Survey has given data to show that at 
the present rate of increase America’s sup- 
ply of petroleum will be exhausted in 1935, 
and if the present output were maintained 
the supply would last only ninety years. If 
other petroliferous formations are not found, 
which is always problematical, then recourse 
must be had to the bituminous shales, to 
which the writer, as a chemist, has directed 
attention. However, most of the petroleum 
was formerly converted, as much as possible, 
into lamp oil, but now with the use of oil 
as fuel heavier petroleums are marketatle. 
By the use of rifled pipes, lubricated by water 
in the grooves, they may now be readily 
transported at a very low rate, which was 
formerly not the case. 

Liquid fuel possesses many advantages 
which we lack space to enumerate. It was 
thought by some that the internal combus- 
tion engine, which uses such fuel, might re- 
place the steam engine, because, while the 
latter furnishes only about 12 per cent. of 
the energy of the fuel in the form of work, 
the former yields 25 per cent., and one en- 
gine has been devised which yields 37 per 
cent. However, the introduction of the tur- 
bine has given the steam engine a new arid 
probably lengthy lease of life. The con- 
sumption of fuel oil by the railways in the 
United States has increased enormously. In 
1907 it amounted to nearly 19,000,000 bar- 
rels; the length of line operated was 13,593 
miles, and the total length of line covered 
by oil-burning locomotives was 74,197,144 
miles. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF ELECTRIC POWER. 


The conversion of the force of gravity 
into electrical energy by means of falling 
water has given an enormous impetus to 
progress in applied chemistry and has made 
available large bodies of metallic ores former- 
ly regarded as worthless. The writer has 
here in mind especially the electric smelting 
of titaniferous iron ores, which has been 
proved only within the past five years. The 
cable tells us of the renewal of the German 
Potash Syndicate, which controls the natural 
deposits of potash salts at Stassfurt and lays 
heavy tribute upon every farmer who uses 
mixed fertilizers. Electrical energy may yet 
give relief from such a tax upon every civil- 
ized person in the world, for laboratory ex- 
periments in the Department of Agriculture 
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show the possibility of utilizing the abundant 
insoluble, hence unavailable, sources of this 
necessary element for plant growth, which 
exists in every soil, but in comparatively 
small, yet sufficiently large, amounts. Not 
only has abundance of electric power made 
possible new valuable substances, as carbo- 
rundum, monox, artificial graphite, etc., but 
it has made possible the production of cheap- 
er aluminum, sodium, caustics, ‘“ bleach,” 
chlorine, the recovery of tin, refining of cop- 
per, etc., to the extent of two hundred mil- 
lions’ worth annually in this country alone; 
but, with one or two exceptions, it has stim- 
ulated the efforts of many toward the con- 
servation of the forests, for upon these de- 
pend a constant supply of water and the 
avoidance of devastating freshets which de- 
stroy the power plants. 


THE QUEST OF NITROGEN. 


Perhaps the most important practical for- 
ward step taken in applied chemistry in re- 
cent years has been along the line of the utili- 
zation of atmospheric nitrogen. No living 
thing, plant or animal is known which does 
not contain nitrogen. It is one of the essen- 
tial and the most expensive chemical element 
which is involved in the processes of life. 
It is present in the air to the extent of 3,900 
billion tons, but, like the Ancient Mariner’s 
water, it is not suitable as such for food or 
drink. It must be combined with other ele- 
ments, and these compounds furthermore 
must be soluble in water, or readily rendered 
so, that plants and animals may use them for 
foods. The simpler nitrogen compounds used 
for plant foods are the nitrates, nitrites, and 
ammonia salts. These are produced by vari- 
ous processes of decomposition of nitrogenous 
matter, as in the putrefaction of animal 
refuse, fish scrap, seed meal, or as by- 
products in the heating of coal, wood, or 
shale, in making coke, charcoal, or shale oil. 
The simpler compounds are very soluble in 
water, hence are readily washed away by 
drainage. The most valuable of these for 
fertilizing purposes is Chile saltpeter, 2,000,- 
000 tons of which are annually exported from 
South America. Sir William Crookes, ten 
years ago, prophesied that the supply of salt- 
peter would soon be exhausted, and that by 
1935 there would be such a demand for 
wheat that, even if all the ground now avail- 
able were planted, the yield per acre must be 
increased from thirteen to twenty bushels in 
order to supply it. ‘Twelve million tons of 
saltpeter will be required per annum in ad- 
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dition to the 1,750,000 tons now being used 
for fertilizer. Even if Chile had 50,000,000 
tons of saltpeter in 1935, the four following 
years would exhaust that supply. 

On the basis of the present annual con- 
sumption, making no allowance for replace- 
ment, the air contains enough nitrogen to 
provide thousands of millions of years’ sup- 
ply of saltpeter, but it must be made avail- 
able, that is, converted into a soluble com- 
pound upon which the. plant may feed. This 
has been a problem to which hundreds of 
talented men of science have devoted years of 
labor. ‘The textbooks tell the students that 
nitrogen is not a combustible gas,—an ex- 
cusable and tactful error. It does burn in 
oxygen, but a very high temperature is neces- 
sary, and at the elevated temperature the 
products of the combustion are decomposed 
into the original nitrogen and oxygen. If, 
however, the products are quickly cooled as 


soon as formed, they do not have time to de- 
compose into the original elements. The 
products, when brought into contact with 
more air and lime, form compounds which 
are soluble in water and are foods for plants. 
This has been accomplished by the chemists 
of the “ Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik,” 
by utilizing very heavy electric currents of 
high voltage produced by the cheap water 
power of Norway. ‘They expect soon to 
place annually upon the market 100,000 
tons of “air saltpeter,” equivalent to the 
yearly increase in consumption. 

Such processes do not participate, as Ge- 
heimrath Professor Dr. Bernthsen has re- 
minded us, in the destruction of valuable 
coal deposits in obtaining the energy, but use 
“white coal,” which with the constant aid 
of nature, through the principles of evapora- 
tion and condensation, may be used over and 
over again. 


A MINE IN THE MAKING. 


BY CHARLES R. KEYES. 


S a nation we have at last come to the 
realization that we have been prodi- 
giously wasteful of all those riches which 
Nature has so bountifully bestowed upon us. 
We are startled at the thought that our nat- 
ural resources may not be after all so bound- 
less as we have with utmost satisfaction fan- 
cied. That the end of all is already in sight 
is a statement seemingly too absurd for any 
one to believe. Yet the cold dicta of science 
and statistics are that we shall have to rigidly 
conserve our mineral wealth if we are long 
to retain first rank among the peoples. 

At fearful cost we have lately learned that 
rock-oil and natural gas, for examples, are 
everywhere short-lived. Individual wells last- 
ing four or five years are pronounced good; 
and one enduring a decade is a wonder. No 
conservative estimate of the duration of our 
coal supplies extends the period beyond the 
century mark. At the present rate of steel 
manufacture the. ores of iron can barely last 
fifty years. To him looking forward to what 
the morrow may bring forth the prospect for 
adequate supplies of the other metallic min- 
erals seems even more perilous. Among all 
of the metals gold alone bids fair to become 
more abundant than it is to-day. 


Surprising as it may seem, among the five 
thousand and odd copper companies in this 
country scant 1 per cent. of them operates 
paying mines; and the total number of the 
productive copper mines of the world is less 
than 250. When, two or three years ago, 
copper soared in price to 26 cents a pound 
and Mr. H. H. Rogers, turning alchemist, 
attempted to make of it a precious metal, he 
was not the vain seeker after the philoso- 
pher’s stone that many of his friends fancied. 
With zinc it is the same story over again; we 
are already wistfully looking for some new 
source of the ore before the present reserves 
are entirely gone. Lead has become so scarce 
that rocks carrying as low as 1 per cent. of 
the metal are extensively mined and concen- 
trated. However, the outlook for mine prod- 
ucts is not so gloomy as might be inferred. 

Better methods, more economical methods, 
more scientific methods in mining, in milling, 
and in smelting shall save us, and shall long 
continue to provide us amply with all of 
those mineral products which make our mod- 
ern civilization possible. At the present time 
the winning of the metals from the caves of 
earth is undergoing one of the most wonder- 
ful and rapid transformations that in the his- 
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tory of the world any industry has ever 
passed through. Strange to relate, the min- 
ing man no longer seeks the fabulously rich 
ore deposits, as from time immemorial he 
was wont. A mine with excessively rich ores 
reported now at once condemns itself. Only 
the unwary are lured by such prospects. The 
keen and knowing miner of to-day is inter- 
ested only in securing low-grade ores, but in 
very large bodies. This is, in the main, the 
real secret of modern successful mining. 

Among the great interests which enter into 
our modern civilization mining plays a pow- 
erful and fundamental role. Product of the 
mine is the most important single factor in 
the material advancement of nations. With 
the individual a mine is a mint to him who 
heeds the truths of science even lightly. It 
is the product of the mine that mainly distin- 
guishes the world of to-day from that of yes- 
terday. Through its evolution the magical 
progress in all branches of industry is alone 
made possible. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY ON 


BASIS. 


A SCIENTIFIC 


Within our own generation the industry 
of mining has become what it never before 
was since the dawn of history. ‘It has as- 
sumed the role of a legitimate business enter- 
prise, on as honorable footing as manufac- 
turing, transportation, merchandising, or 
banking. It may be made as safe as any of 
these pursuits, and has the advantage of much 
larger profits. At the present time mining 
rests upon scientific principles. There is now 
small excuse for failure. 

What makes a mine? The mining engi- 
neer, who has practical experience and scien- 
tific insight into all phases of the mineral in- 
dustry, will answer by saying that it is a land 
property from the bowels of which valuable 
minerals may be extracted profitably and in 
commercial quantities. So, also, contrary to 
popular opinion, an ore is a mineral deposit 
which, on a merchantable scale, may be 
worked with profit. Such is the definition 
which the legitimate business of mining to- 
day recognizes the world over. A mining 
proposition passes through a number of dis- 
tinct stages, or transformations, before such 
position is attained. Until it does reach this 
position its stocks are not the proper field in 
which the general public, or persons unac- 
quainted with the mining industry, should be 
invited or advised to invest. ' 

With this definition the picturesque pros- 
pector of days now gone by does not make 
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of his lonely claim a mine by simply calling 
it such. ‘The mountaineer, with his pick and 
shovel, has only hope strong in his breast: 
The sturdy little band that is doing develop- 
ment work is yet a long, long way off from 
a mine. It is by unhatched propositions of 
this kind that the wily promoter endeavors 
to entrap the credulous. Not one in a thou- 
sand of these schemes develops into a real 
mine. A dividend-producing mine is made 
of sterner and better tested stuff. 

There is still much’ of the romantic that 
envelops the discovery of a mine. The real 
discoverer is not the hero of public fancy. 
It is not some ubiquitous prospector who 
first happened to locate a claim that chanced 
long afterward to develop into a working 
property. It is the quiet and unassuming 
engineer and geologist who from his exact 
scientific knowledgé of mineral deposits and 
the manner of their occurrence, first care- 
fully calculated beforehand the making and 
possibilities of the property, and on whose 
advice capital was sufficiently encouraged to 
go ahead. There is, indeed, magic enough 
in this. In nicety of calculation, in assur- 
ance of success, and in certainty of forecast 
of results in working detail the figured-out 
problem compares more than favorably with 
that of any other manufacturing enterprise. 
It is this feature more than any other that 
takes modern mining out of the hazardous 
class of businesses and allies it with the most 
conservative of commercial undertakings. 
The game-of-chance factor, which in mining 
is the béte noir of so many, lies largely in the 
minds of those who are not familiar with 
the industry. ‘The same may be said with 
equal truth of every other branch of commer- 
cial activity. There are countless “ wild- 
cat”’ schemes in the industries other than 
mining, though they may be hidden from 
view under more polite titles. 

In the making of a mine there are, as in 
man, seven ages. Many, and in fact most, 
people mistake the first stages for the more 
mature; and they naturally get youthful re- 
turns,—that is, no results at all. 


€ 


THE FIRST STAGE,—A “ PROSPECT.” 


Every mine has its beginning in what is 
called a prospect. A “prospect” need be 
merely a bit of ground upon which promis- 
ing mineral, irrespective of quality, quantity, 
or value, has been discovered. Only a single 
one out of the hundreds of prospects which 
are located has the making of an actual mine. 

Federal laws require every holder of a 
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mining claim to do a certain amount of de- 
velopment work upon it each year until it 
is patented. ‘This assessment, work, as it is 
called, may be done year after year without 
the discovery of pay-ore in quantity. As- 
sessment work is usually done in the most 
desultory fashion. Little attempt is made to 
conduct the effort in a systematic way, ac- 
cording to definite plan and engineering prin- 
ciple, which are such fundamental factors in 
the making of mines. 

The bent and hoary-headed personage, 
who has braved every danger and endured 
every hardship that falls to the lot of man, 
nc longer holds the high post that he was 
once popularly supposed to occupy in mining 
economy. His methods of work and his ideas 
of mines are now obsolete. His species has 
already become nearly extinct. It was his 
custom in days gone by to nurse his pros- 
pect, frequently for years, with the hope that 
some day some one would happen along and 
see, deep down beyond the range of human 
vision, a mine, for which prophetic insight 
a fabulous price would be paid him. In his 
distorted fancy the old prospector always has 
a rich mine, and it is wholly unnecessary for 
any one to do very much exploratory work 
in order to prove it. 


SCIENTIFIC MINE EXPLORATION. 


The second stage in the development of a 
mine includes a considerable period of ex- 
ploration. In its present aspects this is not 
only a quite modern feature, but one of the 
most important of all. Up to a generation 
ago it was little regarded. ‘To-day it draws 
upon the most advanced, skilled, and varied 
scientific knowledge. It is the most critical 
stage in all mining activity. For the suc- 
cess of a mining property more depends upon 
the correct interpretation at this time of the 
observed facts relating to the ore-bodies than 
upon perhaps all other factors combined. It 
is the exploratory feature that in modern 
mining eliminates so completely the uncer- 
tainties which have from the earliest times at- 
tended the mineral industry. This is given 
first place by the most successful operators of 
the present time. in all parts of the world. 
The great and certain results attained amply 
attest the wisdom of the course. 

To modern geological science is mining 
mainly indebted for this important service. 
The application of geologic principles to the 
winning of the metallic ores has become of 
late so general among large mining corpora- 
tions that there has grown up a distinct 
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branch of the old-time mining engineering. 
Extraction of the metals from the earth has 
thus resolved itself into three widely different 
activities, each requiring special supervision. 
Before the serious work of the other two, 
and chiefly during the exploratory period, 
come the most important and far-reaching 
investigations of the geologist. Upon the 
results of his exact inquiries all the future 
plans of the mining enterprise are con- 
structed. The work of the geologist is the 
very newest adjunct to successful mining 
operations. It has aided so vastly in dimin- 
ishing the chances of failure of mining proj- 
ects that all of the great concerns in the 
business strive to engage the very best talent 
of this kind available. 


DETERMINING A STARTING-POINT. 


The location of the mine-shaft, or adit, 
in the third stage, is a matter of very much 
greater significance than it has been custom- 
ary to consider it. It vitally affects the en- 
tire economy of operation. In many cases 
the success or failure of an enterprise rests 
very largely upon the favorable or unfavor- 
able situation of the starting-point. The de- 
termination of this feature involves in the 
beginning the drawing up of the plans for 
the complete workings both above and below 
ground. Mature results of the investiga- 
tions of the geologists, engineers, and all 
others are expressed in epitome in these plans. 
With these forming a firm foundation all 
future work may be entered upon with con- 
fidence and the full assurance that success 
will attend the efforts. This stage bears the 
same relation to the working mine as the 
architectural plans do to the finished edifice. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MINE. 


The fourth stage in mine evolution is that 
which is technically called development. Be- 
fore mining proper can be undertaken it is 
both advisable and necessary to block out a 
considerable quantity of ore in order that a 
sufficient number of men may be kept always 
at work to insure a constant daily output 
commensurate with the maximum capacity of 
the treating plant. All effort is for the time 
bent toward this end. In a well-regulated 
mine this branch of the work, in fact, never 
ceases; but continues, though in somewhat 
diminishing degree, perhaps, as long as the 
mine is operated. 

A mine reaches its maturity when the rate 
of ore-producing on a commercial scale be- 
comes constant. Many a promising venture 
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is early wrecked by attempting to attain this 
fifth stage too soon, and without passing 
through those earlier stages which naturally 
must precede. A child learns to crawl before 
it can:walk. No mine can become a divi- 
dend-payer before it has passed through a 
proper period of development and has entered 
upon this fifth stage. 

The last stages, those of milling and smelt- 
ing, are intimately connected with the ex- 
cavatory. Since the operations of these two 
stages are so often carried on apart from the 
digging they are only too frequently re- 
garded as standing outside of the realm of 
mining. Then, too, the plants necessary to 
conduct these portions of the industry are 
quite often situated at some center, where 
large supplies of ores from many different 
localities may be readily secured, enabling 
greater economy to be practiced than is pos- 
sible in small local plants. 


OTHER FACTORS THAN QUANTITY AND 
QUALITY OF ORE. 


If, in the successful operation of a mine, 
there were no other considerations to be 
taken into account than the determination of 
the mineral bodies of sufficient size and of 
high enough grade, all the calculation would 
be simplicity itself. This is rarely the case. 
Each proposition is a distinct problem. There 
are many other factors which enter into each 
before a mining proposition may be made to 
yield a profit above the original cost of the 
property, the cost of the plant, and the oper- 
ating expenses. For example, in some local- 
ities lead ores cannot be taken out even when 
they contain as high as 15 or 18 per cent. of 
the metal; while elsewhere ores running as 
low as 2 per cent. yield handsome returns 
on the investment. 

Besides having sufficient quantities of ore 
and ore of high enough grade there are more 
than a score of other important factors which 
have to be given careful attention. Neglect 
to express with definite values any one of 
them in the beginning may be the very rock 
upon which an otherwise profitable enterprise 
may founder. 

Such vital factors are availability of the 
ore, cheapness of transportation to mills and 


smelting centers, nature and price of labor, 
cost and kind of fuel, character of the ground 
in which the ore occurs, amount of timber- 
ing necessary, quantity and quality of water, 
character of the ore and of the country rock, 
nature of the ore deposits, disposition of the 
ore-bodies, character of the associated min- 
eral or earth, the climatic conditions, kind of 
milling necessary, distance to markets, and 
the nature of the ores for smelting purposes. 
In the development of mines, except when 
supervised by trained engfheers, most of 
these factors are commonly overlooked. 
Every one of them deserves as much consider- 
ation as quality and quantity of ore. 


INVESTORS SHOULD INVESTIGATE. 


How, then, and in what sort of mining 
propositions should the general public invest ? 
Stocks or interests should be bought only 
after the most deliberate and rigid scrutiny 
of all features mentioned, and in the same 
manner as in the case of purchase of a horse 
or cow. Ifa person have limited knowledge 
himself of the merits of a mining property 
he may easily consult some reputable mining 
engineer. Stocks offered on the market for 
a few cents or a few dimes a share and which 
are “ going to double in value next month, 
or soon after,’ are to be shunned entirely. 
As in other branches of industry, the invest- 
ing public must deliberately discriminate be- 
tween “ fake” and legitimate enterprises. 

Legitimate mining is one of the most satis- 
factory branches of business. ‘The profits 
are large. More adequate returns on the 
investment are yielded than in almost any 
other line of commercial enterprise. Wealth 
that mining creates is not tarnished. Suc- 
cess in this field is neither steeped in blood 
nor bathed in tears. Competition only en- 
hances property values and brings smiles and 
good feeling among neighbors instead of 
scowls and bitter hatred; it is eagerly sought, 
not fought. In this respect mining stands 
out unique in the business world. Mining 
commands the best brain and brawn of the 
nation and the age. Nor is its scientific as- 
pect less alluring. The story of its modern 
development forms one of the fairy tales of 
science. 
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THE SWEDISH GENERAL 


STRIKE—A DANGER 


SIGNAL, 


[? would be premature to venture a pre- 
diction regarding the probable conse- 
quences of the general strike in Sweden to 
those immediately concerned. It would be 
futile to prognosticate in reference to the 
part,—if any,—a government of reactionary 
tendency will assume in the settlement of a 
labor disturbance with a strong political 
background and the outward aspect of a re- 
volt. But from the extent and character of 
the comment in European periodicals one 


might be justified in the belief that a dan- - 


ger signal has been set that will be heeded 
and that in the legislative programs of Eu- 
ropean nations regulation of the relations 
between capital and labor, between em- 
ployer and employed, will be forced to the 
foreground. 

Dr. L. V. Birck, a professor of political 
science at a Danish university, contributes 
an article to the September issue of Gads 
Danske Magasin (Copenhagen), which ap- 
pears under the caption “ The State and the 
Social Struggle.” In this article the Swe- 
dish general strike is pointed to as an exam- 
ple to emphasize the urgent need of a clearer 
legal definition of the rights and duties of 
the state to intervene in labor disturbances 
when these become extensive enough to para- 
lyze the activities on which the comfort and 
well-being of any large portion of its popu- 
lation depend or when they threaten the 
cohesive power of the government. 

Professor Birck declares that the general 
strike in Sweden has rendered the question 
of the rights and powers of the state a most 
vital one. Proceeding in a keenly and coldly 
analytical vein the writer admits that most 
labor legislation of to-day constitutes an en- 
croachment on the right of contract and of 
the individual to manage his own private 
property and that, from the liberal view- 
point, the only inherent functions of the state 
are to conduct war against outward foes and 
exercise judiciary powers at home. But the 
right of contract, the professor argues, pre- 
sumes equal facilities for both parties to en- 
force its terms. He holds that the state 


should see to it that this balance of power is 
maintained and holds that this duty supplies 
the justification for intervention. 


To any one who is not moved by bias in favor 
of either employer or employed, but is swayed 
solely by consideration of the public good and 
from a desire to preserve intact the productive 
forces of the country and to safeguard the 
future strength as well as provide for the future 
needs of the race, the growth of either party 
into any great superiority in strength must be 
looked upon as somewhat of a disaster. 


The Swedish strike involved some 200,000 
workmen. It was brought on by an earlier 
lockout involving about half that number. 
Professor Birck looks upon the general lock- 
out, which he characterizes as a “ revolt from 
above,” as more menacing to the common- 
wealth than the general strike, which he terms 
a “revolution from below.” To justify this 
assertion he marshals statistics which show 
that during the seven years, 1895-1903, 
2,700,000 working days were lost through 
lockouts, while only 900,000 days were lost 
through strikes. He maintains that these dis- 
turbances in the labor world in reality ex- 
posed the weakness of the Swedish Govern- 
ment, which suffered its first defeat when it 
permitted the general lockout and its second 
defeat when it permitted the Employers’ Al- 
liance to turn down its offer of arbitration 
to prevent the general strike. 


Any person at all equipped to deal with ques- 
tions of political and economic purport is apt 
to regard a general strike as tantamount to a 
rebellion, because, while it lasts, the powers 
which rightly belong to the state as the law 
making and law enforcing authority are trans- 
ferred to a strike committee. It is in itself an 
encroachment on the police powers of the state 
when in order to drive a wagon on the streets 
of Stockholm one must have a permit from the 
leaders of the strike. Behind the permits of the 
strike committee there are powers which as- 
suredly are not the powers of the state. As a 
revolutionary measure the general strike is a 
dangerous weapon, perhaps fully as effective as 
the building of barricades. A “ peaceful” gen- 
eral strike, however, easily becomes a contradic- 
tio in se, partly because it brings on a paralysis 
of the functions of the commonwealth,—which 
in the long run must prove as injurious to the 
striking workingman as to those he is seeking 
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to combat,—and partly because it cannot for any 
length of time retain its peaceful aspect. Were 
this possible and could a “peaceful” general 
strike last, for instance, four months, it neces- 
sarily would accomplish its purpose. But a gen- 
eral strike of that duration would be impossible, 
in the first place because the workingman does 
not possess the economic means of resistance to 
keep the struggle up for that length of time, and, 
in the second place, because it would lead to the 
desintegration of the commonwealth. A general 
strike can scarcely last longer than five weeks 
before it either is broken or ends in armed 
revolt. If such a strike be aggressive to the end 
of enforcing unreasonable demands it must be 
suppressed. Should it be merely defensive the 
government must bring pressure to bear on both 
parties to the struggle. 


In proposing labor legislation to prevent 
the recurrence of general strikes and lock- 
outs, Professor Birck admits that the law- 
making power will find itself on dangerous 
ground most of the time, and that any such 
purpose should be achieved only by degrees. 

The writer holds that the government un- 
doubtedly has the right to compel the incor- 
poration of both labor organizations and or- 
ganizations of employers and eventually to 
establish certain general rules governing the 
calling of strikes or proclamation of lock- 
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outs. Such rules, the professor holds, might 
prescribe what majority should be necessary 
for action resulting in the severance of re- 
lations between employer and employed and 
who should be entitled to vote (the exclu- 
sion of minors and men in the trade not ac- 
tually employed). He believes that the 
government might carry its power of regula- 
tion one step further by fixing a minimum 
time limit within which notice must be given 
prior to a strike or lockout. As a final act 
the government might require the filing of 
bonds by both labor organizations and em- 
ployers to render them financially responsible 
for losses growing out of any breach of con- 
tract. 

One rather striking proposition is made in 
connection with this proposed regulation of 
labor by the government. Professor Birck 
asserts that a law should be enacted making 
it a prison offense for employees of public 
service corporations to go on strike. In re- 
turn, the professor holds, the state should 
erect about this class of workingmen the same 
safeguards and afford them the same protec- 
tion and benefits which now are accorded to 
government employees. 


WITHOUT A LABOR 


PROBLEM. 


T is universally admitted that in the arts 
of war all the other nations of the world 
learned much from the Japanese in their vic- 
torious struggle with Russia, both on land 
and on the sea. It would seem that in the 
arts of peace, also, they are able to teach the 
older nations “ just a thing or two.” With 
a population of about 50,000,000, Japan has 
not more than 20,000 annually of her citi- 
zens who seek state aid; the total expenditure 
on the destitute and indigent usually does not 
exceed $100,000 a year, and of this sum not 
a cent is due to problems of unemployment. 
Writing in the International (London) for 
August, Dr. J. Ingram Bryan, of Kobe, 
Japan, explains just why Japan has no labor 
problem. He says: 


The genius of Japanese civilization appar- 
ently does not favor those exigencies of labor 
that in other lands give rise to problems of un- 
employment. Without any of those advantages 
which the American and European laborer en- 
joys from labor unions and charity boards, the 
Tapanese, in respect of sturdy self-reliance and 
fecundity of resource in economic emergency, 


shows himself far superior to any of his class 
in Occidental lands, not to say anything of his 
less expenditure on upkeep and his greater ca- 
pacity for endurance. The Japanese laborer 
never allows himself to become a burden on 
the state. 


It would be quite erroneous to suppose 
that this immunity from labor troubles is due 
to favorable industrial conditions. For two 
years past “the commercial and industrial 
classes in Japan have been suffering from an 
unprecedented depression seriously affecting 
all lines of productive activity.” The pro- 
jectors of numbers of large and important 
enterprises found themselves compelled to 
curtail their operations, and, as a result, 
thousands of workmen were thrown out of 
employment. Coming, as it did, at a time 
when taxation was a heavy burden on the 
people, when the cost of living was steadily 
increasing, and when unpopular restrictions 
were being put upon emigration, this would, 
in most countries, have resulted in grave and 
probably aggressive disaffection among the 
unfortunate workers. Such was not, how- 
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ever, the case in Japan. To quote Dr. Bryan 
again: 

In Japan there was no agitation among the 
forces, of the unemployed; nor can they be said 
to exist in any number large enough to become 
a factor in the industrial situation. There is, 
of course, some industrial discontent in Japan, 
but it does not arise from want of work; 
rather is it that healthy uneasiness which marks 
the progress of industrial evolution in all coun- 
tries. 

What impresses one in Japan, says Dr. 
Bryan, is “ that under the most adverse con- 
ditions of labor the unemployed do not con- 
gest into demonstrative mobs, but peacefully 
adjust themselves to the situation and find 
occupation in some other way.” ‘This “ de- 
sirable disposition ” is not to be ascribed, of 
course, to any “innate aversion of the Jap- 
anese labor class to riot and violence; for on 
other occasions of adversity a resort to ques- 
tionable means of settling disputes is only too 
frequent.” In this respect, therefore, the re- 
markable difference between the Oriental and 
Occidental laborer can be ascribed only to 
“some peculiar quality of Japanese civiliza- 
tion which enables the native of Nippon to 
adapt himself more harmoniously to the ac- 
cidents and involuntary movements of the 
labor world.” 

According to Dr. Bryan, the explanation 
is to be sought “‘ in the solidarity of the fam- 
ily and the propensity of the average laborer 
to maintain some connection with the soil. 
Every individual in Japan is supposed to have 
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a family connection sufficient to sustain him 
in time of emergency and need.” Moreover, 
the self-reliance of the Japanese is simply 
remarkable: 


Unless it be a case of physical incapacity or 
other unpreventable occurrence, no Japanese 
laborer will allow others to support him for 
long. He is no sooner out of one job than he 
sets about to find another, the whole commu- 
nity assisting him; and he has, as a rule, been 
so brought up that he can turn his hand to 
many kinds of work, and soon finds something 
to occupy him and bring in an income. In any 
case it is the family and not the community or 
state that must be responsible for him whatever 
the cause of his incompetence. 


This family solidarity has been strength- 
ened by the natural circumstances of the 
land: 


For ages, his, the Japanese, race has been ac- 
customed to a frequency of emergency that has 
inured him to great endurance and rendered 
him naturally free from fear of discomfiture. 
Living in a land of earthquakes, tidal waves, 
floods and typhoons, the Japanese have become 
familiar with the unexpected and regardless of 
the future. A conflagration may lick up in an 
hour his city of chip-wood dwellings, but in a 
few days it rises as before. No amount of ad- 
versity daunts him or inclines him to depend 
upon the nation to maintain him. 


Then, again, more than 65 per cent. of 
the laboring class in Japan have some profit- 
able association with agriculture. This stands 
the laborer in good stead “ when the allure- 
ments of industrial centers prove a dis- 
appointment.” 





THE ‘HAPLESS PLIGHT”? OF SPAIN. 


"THE present condition of Spain, torn as 
it is by conflicts within and without 
its borders, forms the subject of the initial 
article of a late number of the Berlin Gegen- 
wart. The anonymous writer shows in for- 
cible language how the tragic destiny which 
has overtaken that once mighty realm is but 
the logical sequence of a reign of bigotry. 


Once more, as in the days of Charles Martel, 
the sword of the barbarian is striking against 
the gates of the land. Thousands already 
welter in their blood, and defeats are multiply- 
ing daily. But the distress of the country no 
longer arouses the sense of honor, the spirit of 
patriotism of the days when the Spanish nation 
was the most persistent and successful opponent 
of the first Napoleon. It is not a passing ad- 
venture which Spain is experiencing to-day, 
nor is it a revolt which flickers and rapidly dies 
out that now rages in town and country. We 
hear the march of destiny bent upon fulfillment 


become irresistible because the people who dwell 
in that richly dowered land have forfeited their 
vigor and their claim upon life. It is indeed 
possible that the final catastrophe may once 
more be averted through the aid of strangers, 
not by the strength of its own people, but it is 
nevertheless inevitable, and a long period of ter- 
rors is in store for the country. 


Everywhere the nations strive and strug- 
gle to maintain their political rank and to 
assert their economic standing. Spain’s en- 
tire export of comm ''ties, continues the 
German writer, embri: s little beyond what 
Nature itself yields without man’s effort. 

Agriculture languishes; its meager contriv- 
ances are a faithful reflection of the national 
character. The Castilian peasant toils only for 
the benefit of his landlord; industry, which has 
here and there modestly sprung up, owes its 
rise to foreigners; all the treasures which its 
vast colonial possessions once yielded the mother 
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country have disappeared. To be sure, the flam- 
ing stake exists no more; inquisitors no longer 
burn heretics or witches; but the spirit of the 
time when Peter Arbuez traversed the land and 
Ignatius Loyola created the order of Jesuits 
breathes still to-day from every corner of the 


land. It is, moreover, by a natural reaction 
that in this country the revolutionary forces 
manifest themselves the most strongly. For, 


after all, the spirit and will of a whole people 
cannot be shackled; nature rebels, and the more 
awful the misery, the more dreadful will be the 
excesses. 


Revolt against fate, the writer continues, 
the natural protest against spiritual and eco- 
nomic subjection, has,—passing the bounds 
of the social-democratic movement,—bred an 
eccentric anarchism in Spain which has 
claimed many victims; among them, a dozen 
years ago, the brilliant Don Antonio Canovas 
del Castillo. 


Altogether, it is a remarkable fact that the 
anarchist movement has its most numerous and 
ardent adherents in countries of Latin stock. 
In Italy Malatesta preached, first of all, the 
bloodiest doctrines and organized — societies 
which beheld salvation only in the wisdom of 
Michael Bakunin. In Spain the band of mano 
negra, the Black Hand, has fostered anarchism. 
Even in its statutes it calls itself a band of 
the propertyless organized to wreak vengeance 
against the exploiters, who must be annihilated 
by dagger, poison, and fire. In Barcelona, 
Santander, and Madrid, in the provinces of 
Alicante and Murcia, in Andalusia and the low- 
lands, rich in corn, of the Guadalquivir,—every- 
where has this band, as well as the Federacion 
de los Trabagadores, gained followers; and all 
the cruelties resorted to in order to suppress 
them have not diminished their number. Ever 
recurring bomb explosions recalled their exist- 
ence and undiminished energy. They form now, 
too, the élite among those unfettered, wild 
hordes which not only in Barcelona but in a 
great section of the country are rising against 
the kingly government. When war with the 
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United States was threatening, Maria Christina 
could still, like Maria Theresa in Hungary, ap- 
pear in the Cortes and, with the “confidence of 
her mother’s heart,” express the hope that “ the 
Spanish people would rally around the throne 
of the youthful king and support him with un- 
conquerable strength.” And now? How dif- 
ferent! The younger soldiers desert in masses 
or fraternize with the people, and the reserves 
and militia secrete themselves in hiding-places 
or flee across the border in order to avoid tak- 
ing part in the conflicts of the streets or being 
sent to the hopeless waste of Mellila. It is the 
collapse of national civilization which is now 
taking place, when the flames are wrapping 
about the walls of the fatherland. 


Some English Comment. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. A. Gar- 
vin waxes ecstatic over Spain and what Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham calls her filibustering 
expedition. He declares: 


It is not enough to be scrupulously neutral. 
Spain, and this partly in spite of herself, is the 
banner-bearer of the credit of all civilization in 
the north of Africa, and it is our duty to extend 
to her all the moral support in our power. With 
less than 50,000 men, it is improbable that any 
definite impression can be made upon the Rif- 
fians, and it is not inconceivable that even heav- 
ier reinforcements may be required. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon, in his monthly “ round 


up” in the Contemporary Review, says: 


It cannot be doubted that from the racial 
point of view the cause of Spain is the cause 
of Europe. If the Spaniards were driven from 
their presidios all Europe would feel the con- 
sequences throughout the world. People and 
government, clergy and episcopate, are all re- 
sponsible, in various degrees, for the almost 
hopeless state of prostration into which the once 
virile nation has sunk. The Spanish people, 
deprived of vision by the teachers paid to in- 
struct it, is perishing of mental, moral, and 
physical inanition under a régime of legalized 
anarchy. 


ENMITY TO THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Mest people imagirie that the object of 

the Hague peace conferences is to 
spread the idea of the desirability, yea, the 
necessity, of peace for the general good of 
mankind. And theoretically, at least, this 
may be true. But it has probably been ob- 
served by the not too credulous and the not 
too optimistic that while the governments 
represented at The Hague warmly advocate 
pacific international agreements in the cause 
of the aforesaid general good of mankind, 
yet individually every government sticks 
tenaciously to its right to fight. Yet even 


these more sceptical observers will have to 
acknowledge themselves behind the times. 
For now a book is promised which shows 
how a delegate to The Hague may not only 
outwardly defend his nation’s prerogative to 
fight but may be inwardly determined that 
his nation shall fight. So Privy Councillor 
Karl von Stengel, a German member of 
the first Hague conference of 1899, in a 
recent issue of Maximilian Harden’s little 
brown weekly, The Zukunft (Berlin), pub- 
lishes extracts from his own forthcoming 
volume which deals in detail with the whole 
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THE PRICE OF ARMED PEACE, TOLD IN THE COST OF THE WORLD'S GREAT ARMAMENTS. 


(In these two graphic diagrams the Illustrated London News, basing its figures npon the data supplied 
by the current issue of the “ Statesman’s Year-Book,” shows the cost in money of supporting the armies and 


navies of the .world.) 


peace problem. He quite candidly scorns 
and belittles the “ pacifist” idea, does this 
Hague peace conferror. After analyzing the 
origin and describing the growth of the con- 
temporary,—and to him altogether objection- 
able,—peace movement, and after assailing 
human brotherhood, free trade, individualism, 
socialism, industrialism, and then expressing 
contempt or suspicion of England, Russia, 
France, and America in turn,—all this with 
little of modification or qualification.—Herr 
von Stengel proceeds: 


It must be stated emphatically that in its ulti- 
mate aims the peace movement is not only as 
Utopian but as dangerous as the social-demo- 
cratic movement. . . One can readily un- 
derstand that social-democracy [the name of the 
form of socialism most prevalent in Germany 
and championed by a large party bearing the 
same name in the Imperial Parliament] is com- 
bated from the standpoint of present-day social 
end legal notions, because its purpose is to up- 
set existing canons of public and private rights. 
db ase on The same is true of the peace movement. 
Whether distant centuries will really witness an 
era of perpetual peace—with that the present 
has no concern. The determining factor, how- 
ever, is that the peace movement strives to over- 
throw international legal relations as they now 
exist, to abolish the independence of the nations 
that are to be absorbed into a world-federation, 


and vigorously to oppose national sentiment. 
Particularly from this point of view would the 
further spread of the peace movement in Ger- 
many be most deplorable, since thereby the na- 
tional sentiment and the military spirit needed 
by the German people in the interest of its self- 
preservation would both be weakened. 

The political situation of the German Empire 
is a difficult one. Weare actually surrounded by 
enemies. Therefore, the German Empire, de- 
spite the thoroughly peaceable disposition of the 
German people, cannot give itself up to any pol- 
icy of peacefulness as the friends and promo- 
ters of the peace movement would have it. It 
cannot put off its powerful armament, reduce 
its standing army to the grade of a constabulary 
force, sell its ironclads for old iron, and bind 
itself to submit all differences to an international 
court of arbitration at The Hague. It would be 
political suicide for Germany to disarm in the 
belief that it could secure its rights at The 
Hague in case of an international dispute. The 
best protection for a country’s rights always 
remains its strong sword. . . . 

The friends of peace have often expressed 
their regret that the peace movement has made 
more progress in some other countries than in 
Germany. But the German people is to be con- 
gratulated that it has not fallen more under 
the spell of this movement. Where peace vapor- 
ing and cosmopolitan humbug may land a state 
Prussia was obliged to experience in 1806-07. 
Ouite properly is the collapse of Prussia at that 
time largely ascribed to the unmartial, unmanly 
views, void of all national consciousness, which 
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had in authoritative circles been gaining ground, 
owing to the cosmopolitan, humanitarian, and 
high-cultural tendencies of the day. 

We Germans have every reason to regard 
peace propaganda not only with suspicion but 
to fight them in real earnest, because the peace 
movement signifies a cosmopulitanism hostile to 
national sentiment and because unhappily in our 
own country such ideas have far more adherents 
and admirers than anywhere else. It seems, 
none the less, as our heroes in Southwest Africa 
have proved, that the danger is not yet so 
very great of the German people losing the 
joy of strife and contempt of death that the old 
Teutons had. The German people must 
not only be externally armed by the possession 
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of a powerful army and navy but inwardly by a 
warlike spirit. It must in all its parts be per- 
meated with the firm determination in the last 
resort to vindicate its position, its rights, and its 
interests against all comers sword in hand. But 
that is just what the friends of peace do not 
wish. To attain their object of abolishing war 
they quite consistently try, by their propaganda, 
to stifle and extinguish warlike and military 
sentiments in the nations of the earth. : 
We must prevent pacifist ideas from taking root 
in our growing youth, which would destroy the 
heroic fighting spirit of our young men, inculcate 
detestation of military service, and brand sac- 
rifice for one’s country as a thing foolish and 
monstrous, 


SAN FRANCISCO’S WATER-SUPPLY AND THE 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 


T is a curious and somewhat remarkable 
fact that so surely as the question of a 
public water supply arises in any of our large 
cities there inevitably follows a conflict of 
local opinion developing the intensest parti- 
sanship and characterized by extreme acri- 
mony. The latest case in point is that of 
the city of San Francisco, which seems to 
have ‘a pretty quarrel” on its hands, orig- 
inating in a proposal to increase its water- 
supply by flooding the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, 
which is a portion of the Yosemite National 
Park. Arguments for the project are pre- 
sented by Mr. Warren Olney in Out West 
for July; and in the same issue of that maga- 
zine the opponents of the scheme are cham- 
pioned by Mr. E. T. Parsons. Stated brief- 
ly, Mr. Olney’s case is put thus: 


The city of San Francisco has now a popula- 
tion approaching five hundred thousand. The 
cities of Richmond, Berkeley, Oakland, Alameda, 
San José, and the towns and villages between, 
all bordering on the bay, aggregate as many 
more. How great the population will be a gen- 
eration hence no man can tell; but it will cer- 
tainly be counted by the millions. The streams 
flowing into the Bay of San Francisco being 
barely sufficient to supply the present popula- 
tion, the cities and communities about the bay 
will shortly be without a sufficient supply, unless 
water is obtained from some source other than 
the immediate neighborhood. 

San Francisco is at present supplied by the 
Spring Valley Water Works; Oakland, Berke- 
ley, etc., by the People’s Water Company; and 
both of these corporations maintain that their 
property rights are greatly enhanced in value 
by the fact that there is no other available 
source of water for the people in the vicinity 
of San Francisco. The people must purchase 
the plants of these corporations; but to meet the 
needs of the growing communities more water 


must be obtained from a distance. There is 
one stream that has a flow of water sufficient 
to satisfy the needs of all the cities around the 
bay for many generations to come. It will cost 
San Francisco $40,000,000 to bring this water 
to the city; but it is safe to say it will cost her 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000 more to obtain a suffi- 
cient quantity of water from any other Sierra 
river than this one, upon which there is no valid 
prior claim except two irrigation districts. This 
river is the Tuolumne River. It has the largest 
and best water-shed, and has a larger flow, and 
far and away a better reservoir site than any 
of the other streams accessible to the people. 
Shall the people be refused the use of this 
water and be compelled to go without Sierra 
water or to assess themselves $10,000,000 to 
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$20,000,000 more to get water from somewhere 
else? 

The Tuolumne heads on Mounts Lyall, 
Dana, etc., flows through a stretch of com- 
paratively level land known as the Tuo- 
lumne Meadows, with an elevation of 9,coo 
feet, and then pitches into a gorge twenty 
miles long, at the further end of which the 
canyon walls expand and include Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley with an almost level floor. 
At the lower end of the valley these walls 
“come together again and a man can easily 
throw a stone across the stream.” The walls 
are of granite, and it is claimed that a dam 
250 feet high can be constructed at a com- 
paratively small cost. ‘The advocates of the 
scheme maintain that “there is not on this 
round earth in all probability so fine a site 
prepared by Nature for a reservoir.” 

The objections to the plan,—the only two 
that Mr. Olney considers deserve any con- 
sideration,—are (1) that it will make a lake 
of the beautiful valley, and (2) that the peo- 
ple will be deprived of the pleasure of visit- 
ing and camping in the Tuolumne Meadows, 
twenty miles above the valley. To the first 
of these Mr. Olney replies that “the lower 
end of the valley is a wet meadow, where 
the mosquitoes constitute a frightful pest ”’; 
that ‘very few people visit the valley, al- 
though its character has been known for forty 
vears’’; and that President Roosevelt, Sec- 
retary Garfield, and Mr. Gifford Pinchot 
were all agreed in favor of turning “ this 
beautiful but mosquito-breeding meadow into 
a beautiful mountain lake.” 

The second objection Mr. Olney consid- 
ers “still more unreasonable.” Owing to 
their elevation, the meadows are only acces- 
sible at all for two or three months in the 
year; and “ to reach them necessitates a long 
journey and camping out at night. The re- 
sult is that very few people go to Tuolumne 
Meadows, and very few ever will go.” Mr. 
Olney is convinced that ‘‘ the sympathy be- 
tween financial interests desiring to use na- 
tional resources for personal exploitation ” 
and ‘“‘a desire to hit the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration ”’ had much more to do with the op- 
position to the project than any regrets of 
the “nature lovers” for the contemplated 
destruction of the beauties of the valley and 
of the country above it. Before proceeding 
to an examination of Mr. Parsons’ article it 
should be stated that the legal situation is as 
follows: 


The United States Government many years 
ago parted with its title to the larger part of 























Photograph by J, N. Le Conte. 
THE HETCH-HETCHY FALL, 
(The volume is greater than that of the Yosemite 
Fall; at times of high water it may be heard many 
miles. ) 


the floor of Hetch-Hetchy Valley to certain in- 
dividuals. After this land had been patented to 
these people the city of San Francisco bought 
these lands. What was desired of the United 
States Government was that the United States 
should consent to the flooding of these lands in 
the valley to which the United States retained 
the title. That is to say, if a dam is built at 
the lower end of the valley, and the lands 
flooded by an artificial lake, the lake will cover 
lands belonging to the city of San Francisco and 
also lands belonging to the United States. 
What was wanted was an Act of Congress au- 
thorizing an exchange of the lands belonging 
to the United States in the floor of the valley 
for lands outside of the valley owned by the 
city. The city of San Francisco can do what- 
ever it pleases with its own lands in the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley. It wants the other lands on 
the floor of the valley, so that there can be no 
objection to its turning this valley into a lake. 


Mr. Paysons, in outlining the history of 
the scheme, says that certain advocates of it 
secured from the Secretary of the Interior a 
permit to flood the valley, but the permit 
contained the condition that the supply from 
Lake Eleanor, reinforced by the Cherry 
River, should first be developed to its utmost 
capacity. The city advocates “have been 
striving to get Congress to confirm the Sec- 
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retary’s grant, which is revocable at the dis- 
cretion of any Secretary.” The Committee 
of the House of Representatives, to which 
the bill was referred, was evenly divided, 
eight members signing reports adverse to the 
grant. From these reports we extract the 
following paragraphs: 


I am of the opinion that the city has failed to 

establish its contention that the Hetch-Hetchy 
is the only reasonably available source of water 
supply in the Sierras. We are opposed 
to this resolution in its present form, as it does 
not sufficiently guard public interests. We be- 
lieve that its passage will eventually exclude the 
public from the Hetch-Hetchy Valley and the 
Tuolumne Canyon, and we are not willing that 
that should be done, as it does not appear that 
it is necessary for the city of San Francisco to 
obtain this property for a water supply. 
If this source is essential to San Francisco, the 
grant should be made. But San Fr rancisco has 
not made out a case showing that it is essen- 
tial. 


Condensed, owing to our limitations of 
space, Mr. Parsons’ contentions, are: 


That only one-third of the valley is subject 
to temporary flooding: the other two-thirds 
are a high landscape garden. Instead 
of being a rich man’s playground, the valley 
is destined to be primarily a health-giving re- 
sort for the wage-earner. A system of 
drainage and a liberal use of petroleum will 
eradicate the mosquito nuisance. . . . The 
Hetch-Hetchy can be made accessible all the 
year with the expenditure of a few thousand 
dollars. The travel into the national 
park is now 1000 a year, and in a few years 
will reach 10,000 annually. If each traveler 
spends $100, this would mean placing in circu- 
lation in the State $1,000,000 a year, or 5 per 
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cent. on a capitalization of $20,000,000. . . . 
That according to the terms of the Secretary’s 
permit, all the natural flow of the Tuolumne 
must be allowed to pass on down the river to 
the irrigationists, which will lower the water 
level in the reservoir and expose an_unsightly 
and ill-smelling margin of slime and decay,— 
“a mountain temple will be turned into a moun- 
tain sepulcher.” . _ It has been estimated 
by an eminent engineer that 60,000,000 gallons 
of water a day can be brought to San Fran- 
cisco from the south fork of the Eel River, for 
a little more than a third of what the city engi- 
neer has estimated it would cost to bring in the 
same quantity from the Hetch-Hetchy system. 

Of the canyon between Hetch-Hetchy and 
the Meadows Mr. Parsons writes: 

This canyon, as yet traversed by few, has 
never been adequately photographed nor de- 
scribed. In the opinion of John Muir and others 
who have seen it, its majestic grandeur of cliff 
and crag, its variety of cataract and waterfall, the 
softened beauty of its hospitable camping spots 
in wooded glen and grassy bench,—all will make 
it rival the most celebrated scenic resorts of 
the world when a horse trail and eventually a 
road through its length opens it to the park 
travel. 

The endangered district is described by 
Mr. Parsons as “a region of enchantment 
that lures the traveler back to it again and 
again . . . a paradise for the outdoor 
man that no other mountain parkland affords 
a haven of peace after a storm 

. . a garden of paradise shut in from 
the troubled outside world.” This is the 
valley which, according to Mr. Parsons, “ is 
belittled and misrepresented by the advocates 
of an unworthy cause.” 


FRANCE AND OUR NEW TARIFF. 


S mentioned in the analysis of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff in the September issue 

of the Review, the new law, “ in the case of 
the French agreement, which does not pro- 
vide for due notice as to its termination, di- 
rects its termination on November 1.” The 
eminent political economist M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, in his own journal, the Econo- 
miste Francais, takes his countrymen to task 
for the unenviable position in which they find 
themselves in relation to the new tariff. In 
his opening remarks he alludes to the fact that 
‘the tenacity of Senator Aldrich has tri- 
umphed over the more liberal intentions of 
President Taft.” He goes on to say that 
“in the North American tariff revision one 
fact strikes the public particularly, —namely, 
that it is made to anply to different coun- 





tries at different dates.” ‘“‘ Now,” he says, 
“it has been generally held that the ‘ most- 
favored nation’ clause equalized matters for 
different nations; they were all subject to 
the same régime. But this is no longer the 
case with European countries under the 
American tariff.” The new tariff went into 
effect on August 6 of this present year. Un- 
der their agreements with the United States, 
England and Germany are granted a delay 
of six months from that date; Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Holland a delay of one year; 
while Switzerland and France are subject to 
the new duties on and from November 1 
next. For this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu tells his countrymen they 
are themselves to blame: 

If we are in a situation more grievous than 
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that of the English, the Germans, the Spaniards, 
the Italians, the Portuguese, and the Dutch, in 
regard to the American market, it is our own 
fault. We owe it to our stubborn exclusiveness, 
to our own thoughtlessness. We insist on re- 
maining masters of our tariffs; but others re- 
main equally masters of theirs; and it is for 
this that we shall suffer from the first of No- 
vember next. 

The United States was disposed to make a 
treaty with us; but the term “treaty of com- 
merce” raised a crowd of prejudices. : 

The present situation of France vis-a-vis the 
great North American federation is in no wise 
a convenient one. The Americans have two tar- 
iffs: one, the maximum, a tariff of rigor and 
punishment ; the other, the minimum, a tariff 
which ought to be one of friendship but which 
is seen to be excessively high. If we attempt, 
what is naturally the first action, to raise our 
duties on American products, since America in- 
creases her duties on ours, we run the risk of 
incurring the American maximum tariff. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu reminds his com- 
patriots that the double tariff,—the maximum 
and the minimum,—which constitutes “ a ter- 
rible menace at the present time,” is a sys- 
tem that they themselves invented in 1891; 
it is ‘a creation wholly French.” ‘The moral 
to be drawn from all this is that France must 
renounce her commercial exclusiveness and 
assure the future,—at least the immediate fu- 
ture,—by commercial agreements requiring 
precise tariffs and having a more or less ex- 
tended duration. If a reluctance toward ten- 
year treaties is manifested then let the period 
be for five years, whereas “ for more than 
eighteen years we [the French] have not had 
one extending for more than a year.” With 
regard to the effect of the naw tariff on 
French commerce M. Leroy-Beaulieu gives 
the following figures: 


It is estimated that the exchanges between the 
United States and France in 1908 exceeded a 
milliard francs,—589 millions of American prod- 
ucts introduced into France and 528 millions of 
French products entering the United States. 
These totals are nearly equal. But it is much 
easier for America to tax our products, whether 
luxuries or reputed luxuries, such as our wines, 
brandies, silks, and objects of art, than it is for 
us to tax certain important American products 
which are raw materials, such as cotton. 

The chief American products subjected to 
duties more or less heavy in France are mineral 
oils (petroleum, essences), preserved meats, 
fresh and dried table fruits, woods and wooden 
blocks, pork and lard, and, since the annexation 
to the United States of Puerto Rico, certain 
colonial products, such as cocoa and coffee. Per 
contra, our wines, brandies, silks, articles of 
dress, objects of art and articles de Paris, and 
cheese have an extensive market in the United 
States. 

The duties on our wines, in casks or in bot- 
tles, have been increased from 30 to 60 per cent. 
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All the French products included in the Franco- 
American agreement of a value of at least 35,- 
000,000 francs pay to-day more than 13,000,000 
duties, nearly 40 per cent.; these would have to 
pay nearly 20,000,000, or about 60 per cent. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu then proceeds to show 
that other countries during the periods of 
grace allowed them with respect to the in- 
auguration of the new duties will enjoy im- 
munity from the increase of taxation, which 
will work an injustice toward France. Espe- 
cially is this the case with sweet wines, in 
the sale of which France takes the lead. He 
considers, however, that it would be very 
unwise for France to seek reprisals. What 
she should do is to secure “ the most-favored- 
nation” treatment,—that is to say, the post- 
ponement of the inauguration of the new tar- 
iff until the dates conceded to other countries. 

But there are still other arguments for 
these concessions which may be _ invoked. 
“ During the financial crisis through which 
America recently passed she found in the 
French market an invaluable support. She 
was able to dispose of about 400,000,000 
francs of railroad bonds: 250,000,000 of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and 145,000,000 of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford.” 
These financial relations of the United States 
“ ought, to the mutual advantage of the two 
countries, to become more frequent and more 
close. They certainly furnish one good rea- 
son why the United States should treat 
France at least as well as she treats other 
European countries.” 

The hope is expressed that France. will 
gain her first point,—a postponement of 
the operation of the new tariff until August, 
1910, which will assimilate France to Italy 
and Spain; or at least till February, 1910, 
which will assimilate her to Germany and 
England. This first point gained, it will be 
France’s duty to conclude agreements or 
treaties for a definite period with a minimum 
of five years. ‘‘ France,” says M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, “is now the only country in the 
world with an absolutely stationary popula- 
tion. The insufficiency of her home markets 
will, on this account, become more and more 
felt. It, therefore, behooves her to find ex- 
ternal markets, without which her commerce 
will suffer fatal decay. ‘The generalization 
of commercial agreements and a minimum 
duration of five years for such agreements 
are the conditions absolutely essential to pre- 
vent the recurrence of alarms such as those 
actually experienced by many of our pro- 
ducers as a result of the sudden revision of 
the tariff of the United States.” 
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IS THE SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH “A SHAMELESS 
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IMPOSTURE” ? 


LMOST simultaneously from both sides 
of the Atlantic come charges that the 
so-called spirit photography is a fraud pure 
and simple. ‘The scientific journal Anowl- 
edge (London), referring to the co-operation 
of three professed spiritualists and three ex- 
pert photographers for some months, has the 
following to say: 

The three spiritualists reported that the pho- 
tographers were not in a proper frame of mind 
to succeed in obtaining spirit photographs. The 
photographers announced that no scrap of testi- 
mony was put before them to show that spirit 
photography was possible. 

More than this, certain alleged spirit pho- 
tographs having been submitted to the pho- 
tographers for critical examination, the lat- 
ter reported that, so far from exhibiting any 
evidence of their supernatural origin, the 
photographs in question showed on their face 
that they were nothing but frauds. 

In the new Philadelphia monthly, Photo- 
graphic Progress, Mr. Thomas Bedding, its 
technical and scientific editor, and formerly 
editor of the British Journal of Photography, 
declares that “of all the impostures ever 
palmed off upon a credulous world, spirit 





‘ 


FRAUDULENT “ SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH.” 
(Reproduced from Carrmegton’s ‘“ Physical Phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism.’’) 





photography is the most shameful and the 
most shameless. . . . The thing is a lie 
and a fraud”; but, “like many other lies 
and frauds in this age of credulity,” it is dif- 
ficult to kill. Mr. Bedding cites an amaz- 
ing case of fraud which he himself detected 
a few years ago: 


My predecessor in charge of a journal of 
which I subsequently became editor was an old 
journalistic friend, and I served as his assistant 
for a few years. He was interested in spiritu- 
alism and spirit photography, and to this day 
the devotees of those intellectual cults quote 
his name in support of their belief, as they do 
those of Sir William Crookes, Prof. Oliver 
Lodge and other eminent persons. Taylor one 
day received a photographic print entitled “ The 
Silent City of Alaska.” It was a view of a 
large and handsome city; and . . . the sug- 
gestion and the story were that this was a 
photograph of an aerial image,—of a mirage, 
if the reader will have it,—of an airy insub- 
stantiality visible to the eye and the camera in 
far-off Alaska, and photographed by one of the 
faithful on the spot. It was a spirit city; at 
least it was as such that an occultistic friend of 
Taylor asked that gentleman to accept it. So, 
perhaps, Taylor might have done had I not 
been at hand to prove by close and deadly com- 
parison that the alleged view of the “ Silent 
City of Alaska” was only a copy of a photo- 
graph of the English city of Bristol—cathedral 
towers, church spires, housetops, and all. So 
the thing was labeled fraud and the sale of the 
photograph was stopped. Afterwards some 
foolish persons attempted to prove that a re- 
flected image of Bristol city was transmitted 
across the Atlantic some several thousand miles 
and could be, and was, photographed -on the 
Alaskan clouds. 


A CONVINCING EXPERIMENT. 


Mr. Bedding is perfectly frank in defining 
his position. He asserts that he knows noth- 
ing whatever of spiritualism and that he 
approached the question of spirit photography 
(so called) with perfect impartiality, as any 
other expert photographer might have done. 
At the suggestion of some spiritists he tried 
an experiment, which he describes in the 
tollowing words: 


I placed two sensitive plates in a dark slide 
and held the slide between the palms of my 
hands. Then I thought,—furiously and of 
things in general. The implication or the sug- 
gestion was that upon development the plates 
would show an image of,—something or some- 
body external to the scene of operations. After 
development and fixation the plates bore films 
of perfectly clear gelatine,—only that and noth- 
ing more. I was somewhat pityingly informed 
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that I was not a sensitive subject; was in fact, 
nonsympathetic. After that some won- 
derful nonlenticular photographs were shown 
to me. They were pictures produced, presum- 
ably through psychic agency, by a sensitive sub- 
ject simply holding light protected plates be- 
tween his hands. One of the prints looked like 
a mass of cloud cumuli; the other was a photo- 
graph of a painting of Cardinal Wolsey which 
hangs in the Royal Palace at Hampton Court, 
England. Of such is the kingdom of psychic 
photography! Why should the aural emana- 
tion of an obscure twentieth century seeker 
after psychic knowledge take the photograph- 
icable form of a picture of Henry the Eighth’s 
disgraced cardinal? 





In Mr. Bedding’s judgment certain factors 
are essential to success in spirit photogra- 
phy,—the dupe, the photographer, and -the 
medium. “The dupe usually has plenty of 
money, a special sorrow for his dead, and 
some kind of belief that the spirits of the de- 
parted revisit the earth and may be photo- 
graphed. The photographer trades upon the 
profession of a similar belief; the medium is 
in active sympathy with both, and . 
is invariably a clever and unscrupulous ras- 
cal.” As to how the “ spirit’ photographs 
are produced no question exists in the mind 





of the expert photographer. To quote Mr. 
Bedding: ; 


The modus operandi is simple enough. The 
photographic plates are (1) impressed with 
these “psychic” images before they are ex- 
posed upon the living sitter, either by copying 
or contact; (2) a transparency is interposed be- 
tween the plate and the sitter; or (3) at the 
moment of exposure a “psychic” figure, pre- 
viously made up, glides into the field of view 
and passes out of it before the lights are turned 
up. The purely photographic part of the mat- 
ter is so simple that spirit photographs in all 
styles and in any quantities can be ordered and 
dealt with just like other articles of commerce. 
The success of the business is only limited by 
the fatuity and banking account of the dupe. 


A friend of Mr. Bedding’s once showed 
him a photograph of his mother who had 
been dead many years, and whose spirit was 
reported to have appeared at a recent séance. 
Of this picture Mr. Bedding says: 


The lady in question seemed to be wearing 
her earthly garments in her heavenly home. I 
was under the impression that tailor-made 
gowns and fashionable millinery formed no 
part of an immortal soul’s stock-in-trade. On 





the other hand, if they do, it is curious that 
they do not wear out. I pointed this out to my 
friend, and his explanation of the phenomenon 
was that the deceased lady’s clothing became 
spiritized after death. 


Incidentally, as illustrating the humorous 
side of spiritualism, Mr. Bedding relates the 
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‘SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH.” 


ALLEGED 


(Photograph of an “ Ancient Spirit,” taken by man 
at left.) 


following incident, in which a friend of his 
was the central figure: 


At one of the séarces, which of course were 
held in the dark, it was announced that John 
Knox would shake hands with any one present 
who desired to have the honor of doing so. 
The tangible spirit of the great Scottish relig- 
ious reformer duly appeared according to pro- 
gram. Among those with whom he _ shook 
hands was my friend H., who was a jocular 
person. H., during the séance, smeared his 
hand with aniline violet, and so grasped the 
spirit’s hand with his palm and digits thorough- 
ly wet with the dye. When the spirit had gone 
the: round and vanished in the darkness, the 
lights were turned up and one of the party, an 
elderly gentleman, was seen to have a violet 
stain on his hand and violet stains on his white 
hair and beard, over which he had, presumably, 
passed his hand in doffing his spiritualistic garb. 
The delinquent was easily discovered and H., 
to his joy and delight, was denounced for his 
meanness and denied admission to subsequent 
séances. Like the Society on the Stanislaw, 
this spirit circle broke up in confusion. 


Those who care to study this subject will 
be interested in a recent work entitled “ Are 
the Dead Alive?” by Mr. Fremont Rider, 
and Mr. Hereward Carrington’s “ Physical 
Phenomena of Spiritualism.” The accom- 
panying “spirit” photographs are taken 
from Mr. Rider’s comprehensive treatise on 
the subject. 
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THE MEXICO OF 1909. 


FOR the first seven decades of the nine- 
teenth century the history of Mexico 
probably included more turbulence, blood- 
shed, and internecine war than has been the 
lot of any other country within a similar 
period. In 1867, the year in which Maxi- 
milian, Napoleon’s ill-fated nominee, expiated 
the offense of his short-lived role of emperor, 
few would have been found bold enough to 
prophesy that within forty-two years Mexico 
would hold the honorable position before the 
world that she holds to-day. Still fewer 
would have been those who would have ad- 
mitted the possibility of one and the same 
man occupying the presidency for an almost 
continuous pericd of thirty-three years. 

The constitution of the Mexican Republic, 
which was adopted in 1857, provides for a 
representative, federal form of government 
similar to that of the United States. But 
whereas in this country there seems to be a 
sort of feeling, akin to an unwritten law, 
against a third-term presidency, Mexico in 
1887 enacted an amendment to her constitu- 
tion specifically permitting the election of the 
president for consecutive terms; and it is per- 
haps not too much to say that to this amend- 
ment Mexico owes most of the prosperity and 
progress which are her distinguishing char- 
acteristics to-day. President Porfirio Diaz is 
now serving his seventh term, and there is 
every reason for concluding that on Decem- 
ber 1, 1910, he will be elected for the eighth 
time. Good reason has he to be proud of 
his part in bringing Mexico to her present 
pitch of prosperity, with a balance on the 
right side for the fiscal year 1907-08 of 
$9,297,200, an excess of exports over im- 
ports of $18,178,100 for the first half of 
1908-09, and a reduction of her national 
debt of $1,486,000 during 1908. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRIES. 


The mines of Mexico are her chief source 
of wealth. In 1907-08 they produced: Gold, 
$19,048,000; silver, $42,723,500; copper, 
$12,400,000 ; coal, $3,500,000 ; lead, $2,700,- 
000; besides other metals than those just 
mentioned, $1,700,000; and mineral oil, 
$1,000,000, bringing the total mineral pro- 
duction for the year up to $83,071,500. The 
Bulletin of the International Union of the 
American Republics, in a review of Mexican 
progress, from which these figures are taken, 
says: 


The best-paying gold mine in North or South 
America is the Esperanza at El Oro, Mexico, 
which paid its owners during the year 1908 
$1,180,000, and since its incorporation the sum 
of $9,427,500, or 419 per cent., on a capitaliza- 
tion of $2,250,000. . . . 

The exploitation of the petroleum deposits in 
northwestern Mexico will give a great impetus 
to the development of that part of the Repub- 
lic. The Mexican oil-fields, which cover an area 
of over 800 square miles, increased their output 
in 1908, as against that of 1907, by more than 
500 per cent. 


The annual value of products of the soil, 
fruits, and cattle marketed exceeds $200,000,- 
ooo, the chief items being: Corn, $50,000,- 
000; cotton, $17,000,000; heniquen, $16,- 
000,000; sugar, $13,000,000; and coffee, 
$8,000,000. In this connection the Bullezin 
says: 

The coffee crop for 1906 and 1907 fell far be- 
low the average (88,000,000. pounds), but the 
estimates for 1909. place the crop at 81,000,000 
pounds. . . . The year’s output of sugar, 
123,000 tons, showed a gain of 4000 tons. The 
shipment of raw sugars to England is being 
profitably carried on. . One of the im- 
mediate* benefits to be derived from the con- 
struction of the Nazas River dam at San Fer- 
nandez will be an immensely increased cotton 
yield in the Laguna district. . . . The grow- 
ing of the so-called tree cotton is attended with 
profitable results. 


The cultivation of rubber has passed the 
experimental stage, the product for export 
having’ increased from 7000 pounds in 1900 
to 182,219 pounds in 1907. 

There are 995 tobacco factories in the 
Republic, their output being for 1907 525,- 
259,735 packages of cigarettes, 134,055,669 
cigars, 164,308 kilos of smoking tobacco, and 
27,800 kilos of snuff. 

‘The government seeks to aid native indus- 
tries in every way, as, for example, by allow- 
ing the National Packing Company to re- 
ceive all its supplies of machinery free of duty 
for a period of twenty years, and the free im- 
portation of agricultural machinery, cattle 
for breeding purposes, seeds, etc. By a law 
passed in 1908 the expenditure of $12,- 
500,000 in irrigation works was author- 
ized, and during the last half of the year 
142 applications for water privileges were 
considered. 

The total mileage of railway lines is 14,- 
857 miles, 11,850 miles of which are govern- 
ment-controlled lines. ‘The merger of Mexi- 
can railways, known as the “ National Rail- 
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way of Mexico,” which came into operation 
on the first of February last, is capitalized at 
$230,000,000. Immense impetus has been 
given to transportation enterprises by the con- 
struction of the Tehuantepec Railway, which 
crosses the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. ‘To 
quote the Bulletin: 


This road, which is nearly 190 miles long, was 
constructed chiefly with British capital : 
and was built for the specific purpose of han- 
dling freight between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. The harbor of Santa Cruz, the Pacific 
terminus, is equipped with breakwaters inclos- 
ing a harbor area of over 130 acres, of which 96 
have a depth of 33 feet and a dry dock capable 
of accommodating the largest ship in the Pacific 
Ocean. 


Other items of interest in the Bulletin are 
the following: 


In many respects the greatest event in the his- 
tory of Mazatlan and the state of Sinaloa was 
the completion of the Southern Pacific Railway 
to that point on April, 1909. . On Decem- 
ber 12, 1908, President Diaz formally opened the 
new railroad from Guadalajara to Manzanillo. 


The rail communication established between 
Guadalajara and Colima and thence over the 
line already in operation to Manzanillo gives 
Mexico a second transcontinental railway con- 
necting the two oceans. Steamship com- 
munication with Pacific ports is being inaug- 
urated. . . . The Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique has established a regular freight serv- 
ice between France and Puerto Mexico, the At- 
lantic terminal of the Tehuantepec Railway. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF PROGRESS. 


Immigration and colonization are receiv- 
ing the attention of the government, and 
300,000 acres of land in the Territory of 
Tepic have been acquired for the establish- 
ment of American agricultural colonies. Ac- 
tive measures have been taken to preserve 
the archeologic monuments of the Republic; 
and the exportation of archeologic remains is 
prohibited. Wireless telegraphy is probably 
used more satisfactorily in Mexico than in 
any other country. Taken altogether, it will 
be seen that the Mexico of 1909 is a mighty 
prosperous one, of which president and peo- 
ple alike may justly be proud. 





WHERE OUR MAHOGANY COMES FROM. 


HERE are certain articles and materials 
in common use concerning the origin 
of which the general public has the vaguest 
ideas. Mahogany is one of these. Many 
persons are under the impression that there 
are forests. of mahogany, just as there are 
forests of pine and redwood; and compara- 
tively few Americans are aware that the ma- 
hogany of which their dining tables and bu- 
reaus are composed has in all probability 
made two journeys across the Atlantic be- 
fore being manufactured into the pieces of 
furniture which contribute to the comfort 
and beauty of their homes. In the Bulletin 
of the International Union of American Re- 
publics there is in course of publication an 
interesting and valuable series of articles on 
the hard woods of the Americas; and the 
August issue treats of mahogany. The 
writer states that “ there is no such thing as 
a forest of mahogany.” 


The pine tree loves its own kind, and never 
thrives better: than when planted by nature or 
by man, one tree next to the other, over mile 
after mile of plain or mountain. Other trees 
are found in groves or clumps, seeming to form 
little settlements within the woods. The mahog- 
any tree, however, lives by and for itself alone. 
It stands solitary of its species surrounded by 
the smaller trees and dense undergrowth of the 


tropical forest, rearing its head above its neigh- 
bors. . . . Two trees to the acre is a liberal 
estimate for mahogany “finds.” More fre- 
quently, perhaps, only one tree will be found 
over a larger stretch of territory; and one in- 
stance is on record where a company, after 
securing a concession to cut the timber within 
an area of 40 square miles, found only 60 trees, 
an average of less than I tree to 400 acres. 


True mahogany is the only species of the 
Swietenia mahogani, the name Swietenia 
“having been given to it in honor of the 
celebrated Baron von Swieten, physician to 
Maria Theresa.” It is “ distinctly a native 
of tropical America” and frequently towers 
to a height of 100 feet, the trunk being 
often twelve feet in diameter. It is of ex- 
ceedingly slow growth; and “ the time of its 
arriving at maturity is probably not less than 
200 years.” Occasionally ‘small specimens 
have been found in southern Florida, and a 
similar tree, never reaching the height of its 
American relative, however, has been locat- 
ed in India.” Africa, “in addition to the 
real, exports a false mahogany.” It appears 
that the best mahogany is found between the 
latitudes 11 degrees and 23 degrees 10 min- 
utes north, the wood grown nearer the equa- 
tor not being of so good a quality. 

Cortes and his companions, after their 




















A MAHOGANY LOG FELLED FOR THE AMERICAN 
MARKET. 
(To be sawn when it reaches the northern mill.) 


conquest of Mexico, used mahogany in the 
construction of ships between 1521 and 1540; 
and Sir Walter Raleigh “ found it excellent 
for repairing his ships in the West Indies.” 
First imported into England in 1724, it was 
rejected by workmen as too hard for house 
construction; but, “ partly as an experiment, 
partly as pastime, it was used by a man 
named Wollaston, a well-known cabinet- 





MAHOGANY HEWED INTO SQUARE 
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maker, in fashioning a candle box,” and 
shortly afterward it became “the popular 
wood from which to make furniture and 
other articles of luxury.” The methods in 
vogue for collecting the wood are still very 
primitive; and they are thus described by the 
Bulletin writer: 


Mahogany cutting usually commences early 
in the rainy season, from June to January. 
. The “huntsman ” cuts his way through 
the thicket to the tallest tree he meets, which 
he climbs, and from the top of which he sur- 
veys the surrounding country. At the cutting 
season the leaves of the mahogany tree are of 
a yellow-reddish hue, and the accustomed eye 
can from a great distance discern the place 
where it will be found. He then descends 
and . . . goes directly to the spot he had 
located from his lofty point of observation. A 
trail is then blazed from the road to the tree, 
and cutting is begun. . It takes two men 
the best part of a day to saw through a tree. 
Logs are hauled to the river during the 
dry season. Much of this work is done 
at night. In fact, the felling of the tree is be- 
gun by the waning moon, partly on account of 
the superstition of the cutters. The 
practical reason for carrying on the more ar- 
duous labor at night is that neither men nor 
cattle could withstand the intense heat of the 
jungle [in the daytime]. Only the best 
and biggest logs are exported, the smaller ones 
being utilized as ordinary lumber on the spot 
for the construction of houses. 


“c“ 


London is ‘“ the mahogany center of the 








THE EUROPEAN MARKET. 





























world.” Here, selling mahogany logs by 
auction is still the custom of the trade. Here 
the pick of the forests can always be found, 
and here come merchants from every direc- 
tion. “In fact, the best class of logs from 
tropical America are carried first to England, 
many of them sold to manufacturers in the 
United States, to be finally imported through 
the Atlantic seaboard, thus having traveled 
twice across the ocean in their journey from 
the forest to the factory.” For the English 
trade the logs are hewn square. 

Besides its handsome grain, mahogany pos- 
sesses the advantage that its beauty enhances 
rather than deteriorates by age. It “ seasons 
well; it does not warp, twist, nor split; it is 
also non-inflammable. For veneering, as 
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many as 200 sheets to the inch can, by mod- 
erp machinery, be obtained from a single 
lug.” 

The United States in 1908 imported ma- 
hogany as follows: From Great Britain, 
$766,863; from Mexico, $603,252; from 
Nicaragua, $264,546; from British Hon- 
duras, $227,219; from British South Africa, 
$112,872; besides smaller importations from 
India, the West Indies, and various countries 
of Central America. 

One reads with regret that “ the mahog- 
any trees of the tropical forests are being 
slowly, but none the less surely, cut down. 
No effort is made to preserve the timber 
lands, or to foster the growth of the younger 
trees.” 





SHACKLETON’S SUCCESS IN THE ANTARCTIC. 


ALTHOUGH Lieutenant Shackleton 

failed of the primary object of -his 
perilous journey, still the results of his ex- 
ploration in the Antarctic far exceed in im- 
portance those attained by any previous seek- 
ers after the South Pole. Among these re- 
sults the gallant explorer is able to point to 
the following: 

Farthest point south reached, 88° 23’; about 
one hundred mountains surveyed; magnetic pole 
found and position determined as in the vicinity 
of latitude 72° 25’ S., longitude 154°. E.; eight 
mountain chains discovered; the volcano Mount 
Erebus ascended, summit being about 13,120 feet 
above sea level; discovery of coal and other 
minerals; besides numerous coast surveys. 


Lieutenant Shackleton’s own account of 
his expedition is being published in Mc- 
Clure’s. It is a straightforward, modest nar- 
rative of “ moving accidents by flood and 
field, of hair-breadth ’scapes,” on which the 
intrepid author is distinctly to be congratu- 
lated. ‘This was not his first venture into 
Antarctic exploration. He had been a mem- 
ber of the National Antarctic Expedition in 
the Discovery in 1901, under the command 
of Captain Scott ; and it was, he tells us, after 
his return therefrom that, feeling how much 
had yet to be discovered in that little-known 
portion of the globe, that he decided to at- 
tempt the organization of another exploring 
party. One reads with regret that “ the in- 
itial difficulty was that of securing the neces- 
sary funds”; that “ the scientific equipment 
was the most complete we were able to se- 
cure, but lack of funds made it impossible 
for us to obtain everything that we would 





have liked ”; and that the expedition started 
“equipped as far as funds would allow.” 
Such statements are not creditable to a great 
nation like England ; at the same time, all the 
more honor is due Lieutenant Shackleton for 
his perseverance in the face of such a formid- 
able initial difficulty. The expedition set sail 
from Torquay in Devonshire on August 7, 
1907, on a little vessel named the Nimrod, 
described as “a forty-year-old sealer, well 
qualified to face rough work amongst the 
ice’; and some interesting details are given 
with regard to the food supply and the 
equipment. 


FOOD SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT. 


The first essential was a hut for the winter 
quarters this was constructed of wood, 
and was taken south in sections, all carefully 
marked. The outside measurements 
were I9 by 33 by 12 feet, and it was insulated 
with cork and felt as a protection against the 
cold. The shore party was finally in- 
creased to fifteen men, so that the winter quar- 
ters were none too roomy. 

Flour and sweetstuffs, such as jams, golden 
syrup, sugar, bottled fruit, and dried fruit, 
formed a considerable part of our supplies; for 
in the intense cold there is a natural craving for 
sweet things and for puddings made with flour. 
We had supplies of tinned meat, fish, etc., but 
we largely supplemented these by the use of 
seal meat during the winter, as the fresh meat 
would help to ward off scurvy. For the sledg- 
ing expeditions, pemmican, procured from 
Copenhagen, and several preparations of a spe- 
cial character designed to give the maximum of 
—n with the minimum of weight were 
aken. 

We provided ourselves with thick “Jaeger” 
woolen clothing. and over this we wore thin 
wind-proof Burberry material, which proved 
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THE AUTOMOBILE USED BY LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON ON HIS ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


most efficient in resisting the icy blasts. For 
wearing about the hut we had thick Russian 
felt boots, and for use on the march fiuneskoe, 
which are large Lapland boots made of reindeer 
skin, with the furry side out. Jaeger sleeping- 
bags and blankets were used in the hut, while 
for use on the march we had sleeping-bags of 
reindeer skin, with the fur inside. 


PONIES AND AN AUTOMOBILE USED. 


Besides the sledges and dogs “a new de- 
parture was made by the use of Manchurian 
ponies and a motor-car. ‘These ponies are 
probably the hardiest animals in the world.” 
The motor-car was “a new Arroll John- 
ston,” specially adapted to meet the test of 
rough traveling in low temperatures; and 
though it could not be used on the soft snow, 
it proved of value in drawing sledges over 
the sea-ice. 

Winter quarters were established at a spot 
on McMurdo Sound, “twenty miles north 
of the point at which the Discovery expedi- 
tion wintered.” 


IN WINTER QUARTERS; THE ASCENT OF MOUNT 
EREBUS. 


Life in the hut was not uninteresting. Each 
two men had a cubicle of their own, 7 by 6 feet. 

‘ Our dividing curtain was painted to rep- 
resent a fireplace, with a cheerful fire burning 
in the grate. . . . The table in the center of 
the hut was hoisted up to the roof when not re- 
quired, and this gave room for the various oper- 





ations carried on by members of the expedition. 

When we had settled down we began to turn 
speculative eyes toward Mount Erebus. I se- 
lected Professor David, Mawson, and Mackay 
to try the ascent. A supporting party, consist- 
ing of Adams, Marsh, and Brocklehurst, was to 
assist the main party. Eventually all reached 
the summit. On the way a violent blizzard 
raged for a night and a day. Brocklehurst’s toes 
were frostbitten; and one had to be amputated. 
They found the crater “between 800 and goo 
feet deep, with a maximum width of half a mile, 
and at the bottom could be seen three well-like 
openings, from which the steam proceeded. 
: The party found the height of the moun- 
tain to be 13,350 feet and that the moraines 
left by some gigantic ancestor of the Great Ice 
Barrier ascend the western slopes of the moun- 
tain to a height of fully 1000 feet above sea- 
level.” 


The explorers played hockey and football 
in the open when there was sufficient light 
and bridge, poker, and dominoes at night. A 
small printing-press had been taken along; 
and with this a book, “ Aurora Australis,” 
was printed. ‘The covers were made out of 
parts of the packing cases in which the food 
had been carried. Winter quarters were left 
on September 22, 1908. On that day Pro- 
fessor David, Mawson, and Dr. Mackay 
started for the magnetic pole, which was 
reached on January 16, 1909. A month later 
(October 28) Lieutenant Shackleton, accom- 
panied by Dr. Marshall, Adams, and Wild, 
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started on his long journey for the South 
Pole. Depots with provisions had been pre- 
viously laid out. The ponies had been trained 
during the long winter months; and now 
each man led one, taking turns at traveling 
at the front and breaking the trail. 


THE START FOR THE POLE. 


The first camp was Hut Point, and here 
the party was detained till November 3, ow- 
ing to one of the ponies going lame. Here, 
too, the worst difficulties of the journey be- 
gan. We condense from Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton’s narrative the more important and in- 
teresting items: 


On November 7 they were only thirty miles 
south of Hut Point, “in a maze of crevasses ”; 
and on that day the supporting party returned 
to winter quarters. The ponies were well fed so 
long as there was food. When this ran short 
they were “killed in a merciful fashion,” and 
the carcasses provided food for the party. On 
November 22 new land,—a range of mountains, 
—was seen for the first time. On December 7 
Wild was nearly lost in a crevasse in which a 
pony disappeared completely. At this time each 
man was hauling a weight of about 250 pounds. 
On December 12 the terrible journey over the 
ice chasms began. Three miles in a day was all 
that could be accomplished. The ice “rose to 


_ hills and descended to gullies.” The explorers 


were “a mass of bruises where they had fallen 
on the sharp ice.” 


EAT THEIR CHRISTMAS DINNER AT 85 DEGREES 
SOUTH LATITUDE, 


By December 18 an altitude of 7400 feet on 
the slope of the Grand Plateau had been gained; 
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and a week later the Christmas dinner was eaten 
at latitude 85° South. It was “a_ splen- 
did dinner,—pony ration boiled up. with pem- 
mican; oxo and biscuit; plum pudding, with a 
drop of medical. brandy; cocoa, cigars, and a 
spoonful of créme de menthe.” That very day 
it was decided to reduce the daily ration. It was 
now about 570 statute miles to the Pole. 


THE POLE HAS TO BE ABANDONED. 


On January 4 the party was advancing over a 
vast snow plain, with no land in sight; and each 
man was carrying a load of seventy pounds. 
On January 6 they camped.in a blizzard in lati- 
tude 88° 7’ South. The wind was blowing at the 
rate of seventy or eighty miles an hour. The 
blizzard did not break till two days later. Then 
it was decided that the members of the party 
had “just about reached their limit.” A final 
march was decided upon. “Half running, half 
walking, we made that last march, and at 9 A.M., 
in latitude 88° 23’ South, we hoisted the Union 
Jack. We could do no more, for to go farther 
meant abandoning all hope of getting back to 
our depots. The Pole, though only ninety-seven 
geographical miles away, was impossible for us 
to attain. We took a photograph of the 
party, with the Queen’s flag blowing out in the 
icy wind that cut us to the bone, took possession 
of-the plateau on behalf of his Majesty, and 
immediately began the march back to our camp, 
our faces once more turned north. 


Lieutenant Shackleton states that the most 
powerful glasses showed no sign of land, and 
that he could safely assume that “ the geo- 
graphical South Pole was situated on this 
immense plateau, between 10,000 and 11,000 
feet above sea-level, and certainly the cold- 
est and one of the most stormy parts of the 
world.” 





THE CRISIS IN THE 
MIDDLE 


ON E hundred and twenty-four years ago 

Thomas Jefferson, writing to John Jay 
from Paris, said: “ Cultivators of the earth 
are the most valuable citizens. They are the 
most vigorous, the most independent, the 
most virtuous, and they are tied to their 
country and wedded to its liberty and inter- 
ests by the most lasting bonds.” And thirty- 
one years later, in a letter to Crawford, he 
declared that “ the agricultural capacities of 
our country constitute its distinguishing fea- 
ture.” This view was generally held 
throughout the Atlantic Coast; and even 
the merchants who “had their country 
homes and spent their leisure on their well- 
kept estates”? were agreed upon “ the agri- 
cultural basis of the economic state.” The 
above extracts from Jefferson’s letters are 





RURAL LIFE OF THE 


WEST. 


quoted by Mr. Joseph B. Ross in a very 
thoughtful paper in the North American 
Review on what he terms the “ agrarian rev- 
olution” in the Middle West.. All the ex- 
pectations of the early settlers of the Missis- 
sippi were, he says, “ bound up with agri- 
cultural life.” 


_ The productiveness of the soil and the antici- 
pation that the squatter claims would increase 


in value were the foundations of the financial — 


visions of every one. There was, indeed, some 
interchange of denizens of town and country 
even at this time. The learned professions were 
recruited for the most part from the farms. 
The brightest of the boys became attorneys and 
physicians, the more seriously disposed became 
ministers, and the daughters of the farm oft- 
times married the successful professional men 
and merchants of the county towns. But in this 
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movement from the country to the town there 
was no depletion of the former. 


The present day, however, is witnessing a 
movement of personalities in our rural dis- 
tricts which is “ assuming the proportions of 
an agrarian revolution.” In place of “ the 
shifting of an occasional child to the city 


from the country home” there is now “a 


wholesale removal of the farming classes to 
the cities.” It is no longer a case of “ the 
movement of a surplus of individuals to an 
adjacent town; it is now the removal of the 
staid families which have given value to a 
neighborhood.” It will be remembered that 
the Atlantic States witnessed an agrarian 
revolution during the nineteenth century; 
but that was due to the exhaustion of the 
soil. As Mr. Ross observes: 


Farms were abandoned because they had 
ceased to be productive. Families which had 
once been opulent were reduced to poverty be- 
cause their landed estates refused to yield fur- 
ther produce. The present revolution 
in agrarian affairs is due not to soil exhaustion 
but to marvelously enhanced productivity of 
the soil. 


To estimate rightly the significance of 
present conditions in the Middle West one 
must take into consideration the agricul- 
tural history of the Mississippi basin gen- 
erally. ‘This may be divided into three pe- 
riods: 


In the Northern States east of the Mississippi 
the first period extended from about the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century to the year 
1835. Land was abundant and cheap. It could 
be obtained from the Government by original 
entry for from one dollar to five dollars an acre. 

: It was a period of landlord cultivation. 
A small percentage, not to exceed one-tenth of 
the occupied land, was owned by non-resident 
speculators. In this period there was 
much wild land, roads consisted of cow-paths 
and blazed trails, houses were of logs, and all 
buildings were small and meager. 

The second period extended approximately 

from 1835 to 1890. Land advanced > tO 
about seventy-five dollars an acre for the choic- 
est tracts. ... Farms tended to become 
smaller. Cultivation was pursued by the own- 
ers personally or they directed tenants in the 
cultivation of the lands and received a share of 
the produce as rent. Roads were much 
improved and railroads were established from 
time to time which afforded convenient mar- 
kets within a few miles from every farmhouse. 
The farms were improved intensively; and some 
attention was paid to drainage. But the prin- 
cipal consideration was given to the erection of 
commodious homes and ample _ barns. 
The chief pride of the landowners was in their 
broad acres. They believed that of all men 
they were the most blessed, nor would they 
have exchanged their lot for any other upon 
earth. 
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About the year 1890 the second period drew 

to a close. It had been an evolution 
from the period of settlement, which was nat- 
ural and expected. The third ‘period, in so far 
as it has already advanced . . . has been 
unexpected. First of all there has been a rapid 
advance of land values. Land which in 
the closing years of the second period could not 
be disposed of for ten or twenty dollars an acre 
now sells readily for a hundred dollars. 
Large sums have been spent and are being spent 
for the improvement of the land directed al- 
most wholly to the rendering of the land more 
productive. 

But “ farming has been commercialized.” 
In spite of the fact that drainage has now 
become a matter of public enterprise, that 
main roads and minor highways have been 
improved, that telephone lines connect the 
farmhouses with each other and with the 
market towns, “landlord cultivation has 
given place to a cultivation by tenants.” 

The “agrarian revolution ” is in its most 
advanced stage in the northeastern portion of 
the Mississippi Valley; in other parts of the 
Middle West it has scarcely begun; some of 
the States west of the Mississippi are still in 
the second period, while in the Southwest 
the first stage has not yet been passed. The 
causes of the “ present agrarian exodus ” may 
be briefly stated thus: The increased value 
of their farm holdings and the augmented 
productiveness of the soil have made the land- 
owners discontented with “their comfort- 
able homes and to long for the social life 
of the city.” The farm is now “an invest- 
ment and is to be tested by its capacities for 
income production.” ‘The interests and pur- 
poses of those who now occupy the farms 
“are distinct from those who _ preceded 
them.” And it is probable that “ the result 
will soon be an entirely new adjustment of 
social, political, and economic life.” 

Mr. Ross is of opinion that the removals 
from the country to the city were twice as 
numerous between 1890 and 1898 as in the 
previous decade, and that this rate of re- 
moval has more than doubled within the 
past five years. The results in the country 
are seen in the decayed condition of the 
churches and church organizations, in edu- 
cational conditions, and in the rural home 
itself, which is “ now a tenement of a few 
rooms situated on a corner of the farm or 
else a few rooms in the rear of the great 
mansion devoted to the use of the tenant 
and his family.” 

This “agrarian revolution” is spreading 
rapidly throughout the Mississippi Valley, 
and it is not easy to forecast what its ulti- 
mate consequences will be. 
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TENNYSON AND THE TENNYSON CENTENARY— 
A FRENCH VIEW. 


THE poetry of Tennyson has always ap- 
pealed to French readers; and it was 
natural that they should desire to join in the 
homage paid to the great laureate at the cele- 
bration of his centenary. As an earnest of 
this desire M. Firmin Roz contributes to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes a critical essay on 
Tennyson’s works, in the opening sentence 
of which he refers to their author as the poet 
“to whom England has given the greatest 
glory and the greatest love.’”’ A further char- 
acterization is: “ Truly the national poet of 
Victorian England.” In the early stage of 
his poetic career M. Roz observes there is 
a certain analogy between Tennyson and 
Victor Hugo; but the former, much more 
than his French contemporary, “ ever sought, 
in those themes which-he found satisfied the 
exigencies of his artistic feelings, an educa- 
tion of his sensibility itself, an augmentation 
of that mysterious privilege which gives to 
the poet the power to interpret life, to em- 
brace its manifold manifestations, to detect 
and disengage its secret beauty, its hidden 
sense, its invisible essence.” 

While delighting in reconstructing the 
legends of mythology,—as witness his 
“(Enone,’ “The Hesperides,” ‘“‘ The 
Sirens,” “ ‘The Lotos-Eaters,” “ Amphion,” 
etc..—Tennyson was not less successful in 
treating themes from the Middle Ages and 
the Orient; and here M. Roz detects the in- 
fluence, on the one hand, of Sir Walter Scott 
and, on the other, of Thomas Moore and 
Southey. But the ballads “The Lady of 
Shalott,” “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” and 
“Recollections of the Thousand and One 
Nights” have already “ the personal accent 
of Tennyson, a certain profound resonance 
of sentiment, and the mark of an elegant 
imagination and a rich and noble taste.” 
Later Tennyson surpassed his masters; and 
Wordsworth himself paid him this tribute: 
“Mr. Tennyson, I have tried all my life to 
write a pastoral like your ‘ Dora’ and have 
not succeeded.” Of the appearance of “ In 
Memoriam,” M. Roz says: 

After a silence of ten years Tennyson re- 
appeared transfigured; he at once took first rank 
among English poets. g At an age when 
a young “intellectual” would have become ob- 
sessed by a philosophy or by an idea Tennyson 
had been attracted by a soul. This affection was 


for him a great consolation. His friend lost, 
his support removed, his model became invisible. 


But the faithfulness of the poet enabled him to 
conquer death. He shut before this robber the 
gates of his memory. Death interrupted 
nothing. It transformed and it achieved. It 
made of a noble entente between two beings an 
absolute communion, a mystic fusion. Henry 
Arthur Hallam survived in Alfred Tennyson, 
who has enriched his soul with that of his 
friend. 


M. Roz, after tracing the progress of the 
poet in his conflict with the great grief which 
threatened to overwhelm him, and of his 
victorious issue therefrom, remarks: 


It is in “In Memoriam” that one finds ex- 
pressed for the first time the moral and religious 
thought. Of what importance is anything in 
this world without an absolute faith in the im- 
mortality of the soul and of love? The whole 
of life is a series of contradictions to which 
no significance nor importance attaches if the 
hopes which are born here are not destined to 
be realized elsewhere. . . . We see also for 
the first time the perfect form that the poet had 
attained. . By the contemplation of his 
grief, by his noble effort to discard all that was 
unworthy of himself he became, if one 
may say so, transparent to the divine. In this 
grand school he brought to his art the secret 
of beauty, the most simple and at the same time 
the most touching. He blended to the point of 
perfection emotions, ideas, words, and rhythms 
so closely that they seem never to have been 
distinct and that must remain inseparable. 


Tennyson, M. Roz claims, is profoundly 
human. “ Man, his different characters, his 
divers conditions, his struggles, his labors, 
and his dreams,—here is the vast domain of 
Tennyson’s poetry.” It has been held by 
some that the poet is incapable of passion. 
In refutation of this M. Roz cites “ Locksley 
Hall” and “ Maud.” 

As the poet’s powers ripened and he came 
to have a clearer knowledge of himself he be- 
gan to depict English life and to interpret 
English sentiments; his work “ became 
more local and at the same time more na- 
tional.” In 1842 his “ English Idylls ” ap- 
peared, and “Enoch Arden” (1864) and 
his poems in dialect like “ “The Northern 
Farmer ” served “ to establish completely the 
originality of the laureate.” 

England is par excellence the country of 
public spirit and national sentiment. The 
poet laureate, who has to express the tastes, 
the character, and the genius of his country, 
has no easy task. But the dignity was never 
more worthily bestowed nor was the office 
ever more happily exercised than in Tenny- 
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At the head of ‘Tennyson’s 
“ official ” compositions M. Roz places the 
homage of the new laureate “To the 
Queen,” prefixed to the 1851 edition of the 
poet’s works. The “ Ode On the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington ” remains “ the most 
noble poem to which the office of laureate 
ever gave birth.” And “A Welcome to 
Alexandra,’—the present Queen of Eng- 
land,—was another felicitous product of the 
laureateship. 

The “ Idylls of the King,” the “ great de- 
sign of the poet’ extending over a period of 
fifty-five years, ‘embraces all his poetic ac- 
tivity’; it represents “his greatest effort ” 
and remains “ the most ample of his realiza- 


son’s_ case. 


tions.” The subject ‘seems to have been 
made for him.” In noticing the plays of 
Tennyson it is interesting to learn from M. 
Roz that Irving once said that “ Becket” 
was one of the three greatest successes under 
his direction of the Lyceum Theater. 

It was at the age of eighty-one that Tenny- 
son, when one day on the waters of the So- 
lent, composed the poem which was to be his 
swan song, “Crossing the Bar,” the song 
which all England was repeating after 
it had been heard at the ceremony when 
“amid a pomp magnificent and touching ” 
the dead laureate’s remains were laid to 
rest in the great English Walhalla, West- 
minster Abbey. 





OUR HOMELESS DIPLOMATS ABROAD. 


MA&K TWAIN, discoursing in his in- 
imitable manner on the subject of 
diplomatic pay and clothes, once remarked: 
It has been a long time now since we needed 
to blush for our representatives abroad. ; 
We send men of distinction, cultivation, char- 
acter,—our ablest, our choicest, our best. Then 
we cripple their efficiency through the meager- 
ness of their pay. English ambassadors 
pay no house rent; they live in palaces owned 
by England. Our representatives pay house 
rent out of their salaries. Good houses, 
properly furnished, in European capitals, are 
not to be had at small figures. Consequently, 
our foreign representatives have been accus- 
tomed to live in garrets,—sometimes on the 
roof. “How could they adequately re- 
turn the hospitalities shown them? It was im- 
possible. Still they did the best they 
could with their limited purse. In return for 
champagne they furnished lemonade; in return 
for liquors they furnished condensed milk 
in return for the fairy wilderness of 
sumptuous decorations they draped the stove 
with the American flag. . Is this an ex- 
aggeration? It can hardly be called that. 


Never was the scathing satire of our great 
humorist more justifiably bestowed. A dec- 
ade has passed, and nothing has been done, 
—that is to say, on the western side of the 
Atlantic. In London a society has been 
formed for the purpose of agitating the ques- 
tion of government ownership of our diplo- 
matic and consular buildings abroad. And 
now, in the North American Review, we 
have an article from the pen of a former 
naval attaché, Captain F. M. Barber, the 
very first paragraph of which shows that 
the words of the Twain extract cited above 
might almost be taken au sérieux and ad 
literatim. It says: 


Although the annual Congressional Public 
Buildings bill is continually increasing, it is evi- 
dent from numerous indications that the United 
States. Government will soon adopt the policy 
of owning its diplomatic and consular build- 
ings abroad, and the time is not far distant when 
traveling Americans will no longer be mortified 
at the sight of the United States Embassy or 
Legation being located on a single floor in an 
apartment-house or office building, with a tin 
shield over the door far inferior in appearance 
to that of many a butcher or baker in the 
vicinity. 

Captain Barber cannot be said to speak 
without full knowledge of his subject; for 
he has been naval attaché at Tokio, Peking, 
Berlin, Rome, and Vienna. He does not at- 
tach much importance to the question of the 
ability or inability of the American repre- 
sentative to entertain foreigners; but what 
should concern Americans, he considers, is 
“the fact that while in Washington we have 
official buildings superior to those of any 
other country for the transaction of business, 
abroad we occupy quarters neither creditable 
to a first-class nation nor large enough for 
the purpose. We recognize at home that 
every Senator and Member and every lead- 
ing official should have a large, airy, well- 
equipped office; but we fail to see that in 
foreign capitals we ought to take pride in 
showing that these same ideas are most con- 
ducive to the satisfactory discharge of public 
affairs even there.” 

It is with embassies as it is with private 
houses,—as the years go by the sums paid 
in annual rentals aggregate an amount 
which would have purchased the buildings 
over and over again; and still we have the 
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buildings yet to buy. Captain Barber makes 
some very practical suggestions. He would 
not have us “ follow blindly in the footsteps 
of European nations and by erecting build- 
ings similar to theirs repeat their defects.” 
Further, while “ poor nations like Japan may 
wisely buy’ and alter old buildings,” Amer- 
ica, destined by its geographical position alone 
to become “ the first nation in the world,” 
should “ start with a clean slate.” He pro- 
poses : 


First, to send a commission of architects 
abroad to study the local conditions in each 
capital of the world; to buy land—a whole 
block,—in any healthy quarter, whether fashion- 
able or not, for fashion will follow the flag; 
plan the embassy and consulate-general on a 
corner lot, with offices on one street and the 
ambassadorial residence on the other, with a 
tower at the point, from the top of which the 
national flag may float on proper occasions, in- 
stead of being stuck out of a window like that 
of a ship in distress. Having an entrance on 
each street, an arriving and a departing crowd, 
no matter how large, can be handled with fa- 
cility. Two interior wings would be required 
for archives, library, visitors’ reading-room, 
garage, etc., and ample space even beyond this 
should be allowed for future expansion. 


Captain Barber further suggests that 
when the buildings are erected they should 


be equipped with “a complete staff of well- 
paid janitors, elevator men, messengers, 
chauffeurs,” etc.; and that for this purpose 
United States colored men would be most 
uniformly satisfactory, inasmuch as “ they 
are typically American in appearance, they 
are loyal, and they have an intuitive faculty 
for learning foreign languages by ear.” 

The objections to the proposed location of 
embassies, etc., are (1) their exposure to mob 
attack and (2) the accessibility of the am- 
bassador out of office hours to persistent 
Americans who insist on seeing him whether 
he wishes to be seen or not. The first, it is 
thought, “the progress of civilization and 
the business advantages would counterbal- 
ance.” ‘The second objection is a really se- 
rious one. ‘There are certain people who 
seem to “think they own the embassy.” 
Captain Barber cites the case of some ladies 
who, wishing to travel before visiting Paris, 
sent all their heavy baggage to the embassy 
direct from the steamer and were very wroth 
on their arrival to find that it had been sent 
to the custom-house. Captain Barber would 
have the embassy “ equipped with minute 
printed instructions about matters of cour- 
tesy. 


HOW CHINA ADMINISTERS HER FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


[- is dificult for Western peoples to reai- 


ize the startling character of the changes 


in governmental affairs and administration 
that have taken place in China within the 
last half century. For thousands of years 
foreign nations were regarded by the deni- 
zens of the “ Flowery Kingdom” as mere 
boundary tribes in a state of revolt against 
the Emperor of China, who was their lawful 
ruler. China was the world,—/?ien-hia, “ all 
that is under heaven.” If foreign countries 
sent embassies to the Chinese court with gifts, 
such gifts were styled kung, or tribute. In 
the six departments of government, with the 
“Board of Heaven” or “ Board of Civil 
Office” at their head, no provision whatever 
was made for foreign affairs, for the simple 
reason that, as stated above, China was the 
only nation recognized as such by the Chi- 
nese. But the world moves, even in China; 
and in January, 1861, an imperial edict or- 
dered the formation of a new bureau, the 
Tsungli Yamén, to administer China’s for- 


eign affairs. In the spring of the same year 
the diplomatic representatives of France and 
Great Britain took up their residence in a 
part of Peking, since known as “ Legation 
Street.” In 1901 the Tsungli Yamén, hith- 
erto a mere bureau or commission, was con- 
stituted a regular ministry or department, 
known as the Waiwu Pu, or the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. In the last quarterly issue, 
July, of the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law Mr. Weiching W. Yen describes 
the operations of the new ministry, which 
takes precedence over the other six depart- 
ments of state. It appears that in the Waiwu 
Pu, as now organized, there are four bureaus 
and an office corresponding to that of the 
chief clerk of the Department of State in the 
United States. 


The Bureau of Harmonious Intercourse has 
charge of treaties, memorials to the throne from 
the ministry and from envoys abroad, the ap- 
pointment of envoys and their staffs, the ar- 
rangement of audiences to foreign ministers, the 
bestowal of decorations, promotions in the min- 
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istry, and local international questions in Peking. 
A second bureau devotes its attention to ques- 
tions arising from the engagement of foreign 
advisers, professors, etc., the emigration of 
Chinese laborers, the sending of students abroad, 
etc. Then there is the Bureau of Accounts and 
Disbursements, and, lastly, the Bureau of Mis- 
cellaneous Affairs (such as boundary questions, 
foreign travelers, missionary work, etc.). 

The principal officers of the Waiwu Pu con- 
sist of a controller-general (an imperial prince), 
two presidents, two vice-presidents, two deputy 
vice-presidents, and two councillors. The two 
presidents correspond roughly to the secretary 
and under-secretary of state, the vice-presidents 
to the assistant secretaries of state, while the 
deputies and the councillors may be compared 
to confidential secretaries and the solicitors of 
the department of state. The controller-general 
directs the general policy, and is consulted only 
on important questions. 

Two days a week are set aside by the 
Waiwu Pu for the receipt of visits from for- 
eign representatives; but a large proportion 
of the communications with the latter is by 
means of notes.(chao-huis). The controller- 
general of the Waiwu Pu ever since its es- 
tablishment has been Prince Ch’ing, who was 
the senior member of the Tsungli Yamén. 

China’s foreign affairs are administered 
“ much the same as those of other nations, by 
the Waiwu Pu at home and by legations 
abroad.” ‘The Chinese diplomatic service 
dates from 1867; and it is interesting to 
Americans to recall that to an American 
minister in Peking, Mr. Anson Burlingame, 
is properly due the credit of initiating it. 
Resident envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary were first appointed by China 
in 1875, the number being limited to two,— 
one to the United States, Spain, and Peru, 
and the other to Great Britain. Ministers 
were frequently accredited to more than one 
government. At the present time, ‘“ with 
the exception of the minister at Washington, 
who is also accredited to Mexico, Cuba, and 
Peru, and that at Paris, who has chargés in 
Madrid and Lisbon, the Chinese representa- 
tives no longer perform the duties of plural- 
ists. ‘The protection of Chinese jects in 
Central and South American countries has 
been intrusted to American diplomatic and 
consular officials.” A school for the train- 
ing of diplomats has been established at Pe- 
king. 

But, as Mr. Yen observes, “ the distinc- 
tive feature of China’s administration of for- 
eign affairs is found not abroad, but at 
home.” 

By the treaties which she concluded with the 
Powers she has consented to their practice of 
the principle of extra-territoriality within her 
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dominions. That is to say, she has surrendered 
her right of jurisdiction over the person and to 
a certain extent over the property of foreigners 
upon her :and and waters. . A part of 
Section II of the Chefoo convention reads: 
“ British subjects who may commit any crime 
in China shall be tried and punished by the 
Consul, or any other public functionary author- 
ized thereto, according to the laws of Great 
Britain.” 


The international settlement of Shanghai 
‘is for practical purposes under the control 
and rule of the Consular Body and the Mu- 
nicipal Council, a body of nine men (seven 
British, one American, and one German) 
elected annually by the foreign taxpayers of 
Shanghai.” Here the foreigners number but 
about 11,000 in a total population of half a 
million. In settlements like this China has 
no control whatever over foreigners; and 
“even over her own subjects her control 
must be exercised under the supervision of a 
foreign official.” China granted this princi- 
ple of extra-territoriality without being 
aware of the difficulties that would be in- 
volved in its execution; and in the interior 
of the country, “‘ hundreds of miles from tie 
nearest consulate or foreign community, it 
works with peculiar hardship on the officials 
and the people.” 


‘ 


Removed from all fear of the law and caring 
little or nothing for the good opinion of his 
neighbors, the foreigner is often tempted to 
behave in a manner that he would not dare to 
do elsewhere. Minor offenses have to be over- 
looked by his victims, and in serious crimes the 
most the local authorities can do is to dispatch 
him promptly under an escort of soldiers to his 
nearest consul, who, after all the expense and 
trouble taken to transport the prisoner, may not 
punish him. Sometimes the indignation of the 
populace gets beyond control, resulting in an 
application of lynch law. . It is not en- 
tirely without cause therefore that foreigners 
are not welcomed in the interior either as resi- 
dents or as travelers. 


Recognizing that the management of for- 
eign affairs in China is its most difficult 
work, the government proposes to appoint 
commissioners of foreign affairs for each 
province. 

In recent treaties with Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan, those countries 
agreed to relinquish their extra-territorial 
rights when they shall be satisfied that the 
state of Chinese laws and their administra- 
tion warrant them in so doing. With the 
abolition of the practice of the principle of 
extra-territoriality much more friendly rela- 
tions will exist between the Chinese and 
the foreigners. 
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FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
NOTES ON APPLIED ECONOMICS OF THE MONTH. 





LOANED ‘TO HOME BUILDERS, 
$195,000,000. 


LAs! month a gardener down on Staten 

Island, whom we will call Kelly, paid 
over $13.50 to a certain loan association with 
the feeling that it was about his best friend 
on earth. 

All he had owned a few months before 
was $100 cash, with two $200 lots that he 
had managed to pay for on the installment 
plan out of his $50 a month wages. And 
here he was now, in a fine new house built 
with the aid of $1300 that the society had 
loaned him. 

‘The money had been put up without de- 
lay; it was costing him only 6 per cent., with 
the fees for title and so on smaller than 
usual. And it had been spent more wisely 
than Kelly could have spent it. The so- 
ciety’s real estate committee, on which is a 
practical builder, not only had _ inspected 
Kelly’s home with the view of determining 
whether he was a good risk or not but, had 
gone over the building at three stages of 
progress and had held up the payments to 
the contractor until every specification had 
been made good. 

Lest all this should seem too philanthropic 
to be true, the association ‘will tell you that 
it has never had to foreclose on any mortgage 
held by a regular worker like Kelly. When 
a man knows that every monthly payment is 
not only for interest but for part of the prin- 
cipal of his mortgage as well, and that these 
payments in eleven years and a few months 
will earn him the home for good and all, he 
will keep his payments up to the last ex- 
tremity. 

Hence, the society is able to declare a 
profit of 6 per cent. net to its members who 
put their savings into it. Its small expenses 
are more than covered by the fines levied on 
members who withdraw before the full pe- 
riod of subscription to their stock has ex- 
pired. 

We lay stress on Kelly’s case because it 
is typical. In the single State of New Jer- 
sey last year there were nearly 40,000 bor- 
rowers of sums averaging not much more 


from just such associations. “There were 
about twice as many in Ohio and two and a 
half times as many in Pennsylvania. 

Yet the building and loan association idea 
is very narrow, geographically. Societies of 
these three States alone have nearly one-half 
of the total membersh:) in “ local ”’ associa- 
tions for the United States,—1,920,257. 

Even learned Senators in Washington re- 
cently showed unfamiliarity with the distinc- 
tion between such associations and loan com- 
panies in general, particularly the “ na- 
tional” kind. A good definition was threshed 
out in the discussion over what companies 


should be exempted from the burden of the 


new corporation tax,—‘‘ domestic building 
and loan associations . . . operated for 
the mutual benefit of their members.” 


LITTLE SAVINGS OF $184,000,000. 


ON the 14th of last month the newspapers 

reported the beginning of a move 
among the bankers highly educational to 
every one who has managed to save money, 
or wants to. The big Bankers’ Association 
of America indorsed unanimously a plan to 
make savings departments in State banks and 
in trust companies the real thing,—to safe- 
guard the wage-earner’s money by some- 
thing more than a separate sign and brass 
railing. 

To invest the dollars that come in over 
the savings counter as if they ‘‘ belonged to 
another bank entirely,” to put them only into 
the highest grade of securities, including 
farm loans and mortgages on homes,—such 
were the rules formulated by Pierre Jay, 
the very able former Commissioner of Bank- 
ing in Massachusetts. Until the State bank- 
ers and trust company managers adopt such 
precautions universally the many people who 
lack means to distinguish between good and 
bad bank management and who live in one of 
the thirty-odd States that lack proper laws 
for exclusively savings banks will continue 
to use such well-adapted means for saving 
as is offered by the correct type of building 
and loan association. 

Last year the weekly and monthly dues 
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paid into such societies, mostly from wage 
earners, $1 or $5 or $10 at a time, amounted 
to $184,666,218. 

So well was this sum cared i that, al- 
though the year saw the wholesale closing of 
factories and reduction of office forces, there 
were entire States in which not a single as- 
. sociation closed its doors or suspended opera- 
tions,—such as Ohio, with 645 “ locals’ and 
nearly $140,000,000 assets; New York, with 
235 and nearly $40,000,000, and California, 
with 107 societies controlling $20,000,000. 

To examine the work of a typical associa- 
tion, one that has helped more than a thou- 
sand small home builders during the last 
twenty years, will show very clearly the three 
things that make a building and loan asso- 
ciation safe,—the restrictions of its loans to 
its own neighborhood; the restrictions of its 
expenses and its real estate taken over under 
foreclosure; and the fitness of its managers 
for their work. 

First of all, the company in question never 
lends money more than twenty miles away 
from its office, although the laws of its State 
allow loans as far off as fifty miles. Conse- 
quently the company’s balance sheet as re- 
ported to the State Commissioner of Bank- 
ing shows that it spent in salaries, etc., but 
little more than 1 per cent. of the total 
zmount handled last year. Moreover, the 
real estate held is only about one-tenth of the 
total assets, and represents property fore- 
closed more than ten years ago, now worth 
a great deal more than was paid for it. 

Finally, the managers of the company 
are prominent in the real estate and civic life 
of their community. It follows upon the 
semi-philanthropic nature of their association 
that it pays them to look into the petty de- 
tails of every dollar loaned, whether the bor- 
rower be the most humble mechanic or clerk. 
Every one of these applicants is “ rising.” 
He is going to own a home and pay taxes, and 
be a good citizen. To know him personally, 
to become his friend, is worth time to a 
“prominent man ”’ that the latter could not 
afford for such a small transaction if it were 
on behalf of a national bank or other proposi- 
tion organized for the personal profit of the 
insiders. 

Thus the society has handled and to a 
large extent paid back already more than 
$10,000,000 of savings without complaint 
from the saver. 

It is easy to satisfy oneself on the three 
points of safety before picking out any par- 
ticular association as a help to regular saving. 
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Being co-operative, the association must ad- 
mit any member to any meeting. If one is 
at a distance, some acquaintance who is a 
member and on the spot can be found who 
will attend a meeting, who will learn 
whether it has a real estate committee which 
examines every application on the spot and 
reports to it in detail, and whether the board 
of directors come to meetings and show in- 
terest and discrimination. 

From a little gossip with the managers of 
some rivai society one can soon learn whether 
the concern’s assets are swelled with poor 
risks at 8 or 9 per cent. or whether the 
real estate held had depreciated; whether 
its managers have been accused of granting 
loans to their relatives and friends unduly. 

Local societies may be called “ homestead 
associations,” as in Louisiana, or “ co-opera- 
tive banks,” as in Massachusetts,—but all 
observe the principle that money must be 
loaned only on such homes as can be inspected 
by the officers and directors of the society 
personally in their own close neighborhood. 
The latest figures, as presented by C, S. Cel- 
larius, secretary of the national league of 
“local ” associations, show an increase of 
81,138 in membership over the year before 
and of $52,667,307 in assets. 








No. Total 

of asso- member- 
States. ciations. — ship. Total assets. 
1 Pennsylvania ....1,423 89,446 $158,510.745 
ZrOWNO oie. 0 \0.6-0:6r0r6v0-« 645 327,662 139,340,424 
3 New Jersey...... 447 156,306 73,518,234 
4 TWN Ots ..... 6: 6:6:0:0:0. 517 108,734 54,313,466 
5 Massachusetts. 137 120,575 51,339,903 
6 New York........ 235 108,200 39,162,602 
7 Indiana ..... eee. 342 120,078 34,131,416 
8 California ....... 107 31,142 19,635,667 
% Michigan ........ 58 39,182 15,056,493 
10 Nebraska ........ 68 42,683 13,415,822 
11 Louisiana ....... 53 27,363 11,523,654 
12 Missouri ........ 123 21,698 9,300,661 
13 North Carolina... 87 26,276 6,021,421 
TA ORANSAG: -..5-6:.0:0::0.0 55 17,660 5,779,198 
15 Wisconsin ....... 50 12,515 4,730,694 
16 Minnesota ....... 67 11,022 4,559,027 
Oe i ee 48 15,300 4,390,443 
18 West Virginia... 38 1,230 4,113,884 
UO RIBING: 2.5 6:6:6:0:4:0-0'0 35 9,429 3,869,142 
20 Tennessee ....... 15 5,215 2,728,303 
21 New Hampshire... 17 7,250 1,978,127 
22 Connecticut ...... 13 2,891 1,898,830 
23 North Dakota.... 9 2,600 1,496,822 
Other States..... 1,010 305,800 123,359,775 
5,599 1,920,257 $784,175,753 


GOOD BANKING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘THE tests of good banking are very pleas- 

antly applied to the figures for Penn- 
sylvania national banks, presented to the as- 
sociation of that State the early part of last 
month. ‘The gross amount accumulated by 
the thrifty Dutch and Quaker settlers, aided 
by industries like steel and resources like 
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coal and gas, is larger than in any other 
State, except New York. But it is not the 
grand total, but the conservative handling of 
it, that interests students in every State. 

Every national banker able to make profits 
has this choice regarding them,—to let them 
remain “ undivided” in a surplus fund for 
the protection of his depositors or to pay 
them out in dividends to himself and the 
other stockholders. 

Now Pennsylvania national banks are re- 
markable for their profits still undivided. 
They have $126 in such profits or surplus 
fer each $100 of nominal capital. New 
York banks have only $119; Massachusetts, 
$91; Illinois, $83; Ohio, $61,—and it is 
fair to compare these States with Pennsyl- 
vania. ' 

A further and better test, however, is to 
compare the flat amount that the bank stock- 
holder has actually up at stake as compared 
to the amount which the depositor shoves in 
at the “ receiving”? window. Here Penn- 
sylvania shows up in the strongest fashion. 
Its national banks have accepted as deposits, 
against each average dollar of stockholders’ 
investment, only $3.81. The figure for Ohio 
is $3.98; for Massachusetts, $4.14; for New 
York, $5.50, and for Illinois, $5.94. 

Commenting on these figures the United 
States Investor remarks that an Illinois na- 
tional bank which went into liquidation 
would have to shrink only 14.4 per cent. as 
to assets before hurting its depositors, where- 
as a Pennsylvania bank would shrink as to 
assets more than 21 per cent. before need 
arose to scale down the claims of depositors. 

There are only thirteen savings banks in 
Pennsylvania. ‘The work of encouraging 
thrift, however, is better done than in many 
other States, because there are 1400 build- 
ing and loan associations. 


A RAILROAD AT AUCTION. 


HE first time in a dozen years that an 
American railroad of any importance 
has been sold at auction was midnight of 
August 31, when the Chicago Great West- 
ern was “ knocked down” for $12,000,000. 
Recalling the fears of eighteen months ago 
that America might be entering another pe- 
riod like the middle ’90s, when half the great 
railroads of the country were in receiver- 
ship, this one property seems but a slight 
hostage to misfortune. 
Two classes of Great Western stockhold- 
ers were assessed $15 a share. ‘The only 


other big systems now in trouble are the Sea- 
board, which is to escape without any assess- 
ment, and the Wheeling & Lake Erie, Wa- 
bash Pittsburg Terminal, and other Gould 
properties not widely owned by the public. 

The buyers of the Great Western were a 
syndicate represented by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
They cut the stock down from $117,000,000 
to a little over $86,000,000. Ahead of this 
they put $18,500,000 of first mortgage 4 
per cent. bonds. On these the road can earn 
interest immediately. 

It will have a ‘hard fight, however, to do 
much more. It operates 840 miles, reaching 
from Chicago to Oelwein, Iowa. Thence 
three branches take it to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, to Omaha and to Kansas City. 

Thus among its competitors stand some 
of the oldest and richest and best built Amer- 
ican railroads,—the Burlington, North 
Western, St. Paul. Each of these rivals 
is allied with the big Eastern and Western 
systems which feed it,—the North Western, 
for instance, with the Vanderbilt lines on 
the east and the Union Pacific system on the 
west. 

The first thing is to make a railroad out of 
the Great Western physically. The task has 
been committed to one of the most eminent 
railway physicians, Samuel L. Felton, who 
has served on more than fifteen different sys- 
tems and rehabilitated several wrecks. 


THE CENTRAL BANK AND THE CITIZEN. 


ON E may be a good plain storekeeper, or 

livery stable proprietor, or truck far- 
mer,—one need not be a financier, whatever 
that is,—to see what is behind the central 
bank idea swung before the public, about the 
middle of last month, by President Taft, 
President Reynolds, of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, and Representative Vree- 
land, of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The question of a central bank is really 
the question: “ Is Democracy a failure?” 

President Taft touched the note when he 
remarked on the 14th that Senator Aldrich, 
a supporter of the plan, had been regarded 
“with deep suspicion.” 

A certain class of people are afraid,— 
afraid to give any body of men as much power 
as the managers of a central bank must have, 
—afraid, apparently, that no Americans can 
be found honest enough to do what is done 
for England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and Denmark by the public- 
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spirited committees who represent the peo- 
ple as against the banks, the borrowers as 
against the lenders, through a bank of banks 
which holds the precious metals on which 
bank notes are based and regulates the 
amount of these notes by raising and lower- 
ing interest rate according to the real needs 
of the country. 

Wherefor in Europe the panic rate for 
money rarely reaches 7 per cent.; while in 
the United States only two years ago it got 
to 200. 

Every civilized nation but ours can find 
men, out of politics and out of its ‘“ Wall 
Street,” to turn a financial balance wheel for 
the stability of the nation. Must one be- 
lieve that America is to remain financially 
unbalanced because all Americans will be 
rascals if they get the chance? If one reads 
the works of purely academic students’ like 
Muhleman, Conant, Joseph French John- 
son it would appear rather that America has 
not yet found a workable plan. 

Nobody envies the framers of the bill 
which Mr. Taft is “ expecting before the 
end of this administration.” It must pro- 
vide machinery that can be run to satisfy 
every section. The cotton and tobacco plan- 
ters down South must find it easy to “ carry 
their crops,” as must the corn and wheat 
farmers of the West. ‘Then there is the 
much-abused Wall Street. At a time like 
May of last year the supply of ready funds 
there which made the daring Pennsylvania 
loan a big success reassured the whole world 
as to the credit and soundness of American 
enterprises. 

The bill, therefore, must provide a series 
of checks. President Reynolds proposed 
that the stockholders of the central bank 
receive a small Government guarantee (of 
perhaps 4 per cent.). In return the bank 
should share with the Government all profits 
above that amount and should submit to 
the supervision of a board named by the 
President of the United States and the Treas- 
ury Department, and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. 

However, such a bank probably would 
earn little, being forbidden to accept deposits 
from private sources. The vaults would hold 
only Government money and the redeposits 
of other national banks,—the same that now 
go so largely to New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, to the encouragement. of specula- 
tion at those “ reserve centers.” 

In fact, the present system has already 
made a “money power” more dangerous 
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than any held by the European central banks, 
because it is irresponsible to anybody except 
the private stockholders. By the present re- 
deposit machinery a large part of “ country ” 
bank reserves filters into the control of the 
two great groups of interrelating banks of 
New York City, known as the “ Morgan 
banks” and “ Standard Oil banks.” 

Go to your own home town and see. If 
it is in a typical section of the South and 
West you will find that it has sent some 
larger bank a redeposit, a portion of its re- 
serves, on which it receives perhaps 2 per 
cent. To make an average profit of 4 per 
cent. or 5 per cent. to its depositors the rest 
of the money has got to bring 7 per cent. or 
8 per cent., and this is what the home bor- 
rower pays,—the farmer, and the livery 
stable man, and the storekeeper. 


THE CENTRAL BANK AND THE BANKERS. 


"THE applause by the assembled bankers 

at Chicago for the speaker who urged 
a central bank sounds very different from the 
outcry which downed the second Bank of the 
United States. ‘Those who shouted loudest 
seventy-five years ago were the State bankers 
themselves. “They had been granting too 
much credit with too little capital and too 
little real money. The central bank was re- 
quired by its character to make them bring 
their business within control. So dozens of 
them had to quit business. 

In 1828 there was not a single local bank 
left in Kentucky, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
Their former customers were going to 
branches of the United States Bank, or else 
were bankrupt from the stoppage of the 
credit they had been undeservedly granted. 
Whereupon the United States Bank fore- 
closed on so many firms, hotels, stores, and 
residences, and attained to such intense un- 
popularity in consequence that any Congress- 
man who hadn’t voted against the extension 
of its charter (which expired in 1836) would 
have been lucky to escape from the folks back 
home with his life. 

Now, whatever the misdeeds of this bank, 
and they were many, it did furnish a needed 
regulation of the wildcat institutions that 
were willing to lend anybody money, on the 
security of anything, under the name of 
“patriotism”? and “the development of 
American resources.” And careful students 
traced the immediate cause of the panic in 
1837 very directly to the absence of the 
United States Bank. 
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To-day American “country ” banking is 
surprisingly sound in conduct, considering the 
provocations of our antiquated law. It arti- 
ficially makes bank note issues more profit- 
able to the banker when times are dull and 
interest rates low than in prosperity. 

The present law works backward. Two 
of the greatest increases in history in the 
volume of bank notes issued by American na- 
tional banks have been in the twelve months 
following the panics of r893 and 1907, when 
trade was at its ebb. Just as too much water 
means overflow, unnecessary bank notes mean 
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speculation, whether it is in corner lots or 
cattle or Wall Street stocks. 

Thus our financially defenseless land, over- 
supplied on August 1, 1908, with its $627,- 
316,659, was staggering a year later under 
the weight of $667,947,187. Incidentally 
the stock market in the latter month reached 
a new “high level,’ and conservative finan- 
cial papers were warning that “ many leading 
stocks are selling above their investment 
value.” 

Was it really only two years ago that 
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frantic employers were offering 3 per cent. 
premiums for cash to pay off their hands? 


WARNINGS OF PROSPERITY. 


OOD fortune for a nation carries its cau- 
tion. The August iron production of 
more than a million and a half tons was 
greater than any month in history, except 
May, July, August, October of 1907. But 
those four months introduced the sharpest 
slump in stocks and bonds for fifteen years. 
There are so many automobiles in use, we 
hear, and tires are wearing out so rapidly 
that dividends are at last to be paid on the 
common stock of the big rubber company. 
This is just the way it was in 1906. 

The country is very far from the undis- 
criminating distrust of all rich men or the 
currency tieup and scare of two years ago. 
Perhaps we are not, as Mr. James J. Hill 
feared in his speech of September 15, to be- 
come ‘“‘a wheat importing nation,” perhaps 
the farmers will learn to make their restricted 
acreage produce more, after the intensive 
methods of the European peasant. 

Still, exports for August were $10,700,000 
less than the year before. For the first eight 
months of this year they have been $93,000,- 
ooo less. 

While manufacture and trade are growing 
the security markets have set an estimate on 
that growth still ahead of the performance. 
Money has been lying idle in one institution 
after another and has gone into bonds paying 
3 to 4 per cent. for lack of any better open- 
ing. In New York City alone the State 
banks and trust companies increased their in- 
vestments and loans during the eighteen 
months ending the middle of August by 
$65 7,000,000. 

Now the fountain of this professional buy- 
ing has somewhat dried up. And there are 
still several big railroad loans to be made that 
will take a lot of absorbing. Western banks 
have been calling back their money, so that 
the bank surplus in New York was cut in 
half the second week of last month. 

It is sensible to avoid stocks, however 
promising, that are known to be easily wire- 
pulled at a time like this. The business 
man’s money is safest in the bonds of the 
companies that earn a comfortable margin 


.over their interest needs and which pay 5 


per cent. or more for some well demonstrated 
reason other than insecurity. 














THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NOVELIST. 


THE RAPID RISE 


OF H. G. WELLS. 


BY G. W. HARRIS. 


a i less an authority on literary values than 
Mr. Edward Garnett, one of the fore- 

most of living English critics, recently 
pointed out regretfully that ‘ ‘ Americans are as 
much inclined to underrate Mr. H. G. Wells as 
to overrate Mrs. Humphry Ward.” Mr. Wells’ 
imagination, he continued, “has been fired by 
the topsy-turvy spectacle of man’s powers over 
nature being indefinitely increased by science, 
while his powers over himself have been dimin- 
ished by the irruption of incalculable, new 
forces. What needs putting under the laws of 
science, in short, is modern man himself, and 
Mr. Wells is the only English novelist who, with 
large and democratic sympathies, has perceived 
that a ‘civilization’ that is guided by the jerry- 
built ideals of an ignorant democracy and of 
plutocratic cunning is running counter to the 
laws of social health.” 

The fact, if it,be a fact, that Mr. Wells has 
hardly yet “attained to his rightful place in the 
estimation of American readers,—that his real 
powers are only beginning to be recognized,—is 
largely the fault of Mr. Wells himself; for, 
under stress of the necessity of “ making a cer- 
tain income,” ,he was for a time too prolific.—he 
crowded a willing brain too hard,—and his 
numerous publications displayed almost as great 
a variety of merit and demerit as of subject. 
In such fast and furious invention as he felt 
compelled to follow it was inevitable that some 
of his work should show itself to be hasty, care- 
less and ephemeral. The surprising thing is that 
in the great mass of writing he has turned out 
in the last fourteen years there is so much that 
is not only new but really fine and fresh and 
strong. The progress of Mr. Wells provides a 
most interesting study in the development of a 
novelist ; indeed, that development in his case is 
perhaps the most curious in the recent annals 
of English letters. 

Herbert George Wells was born in Bromley, 
Kent, on September 21, 1866, the son of Joseph 
Wells, a professional cricketer and a trad2sman 
in a small and unprofitable business. The boy 
was apprenticed to the father’s business in his 
early youth, and up to the time he was eighteen, 
he says, received no education. Then he edu- 
cated himself. Like the hero in his latest novel 
(as is probably the case with most great novels, 
“ Tono-Bungay ” must contain a myriad of au- 
tobiographic touches, incidents, and details), he 
soon conceived a great liking for science. He 
studied hard in his off hours and secured a 
science scholarship at South Kensington. Upon 
graduation from the Royal College of Science, 
with first-class honors in biology, he became a 
teacher and an editor of The Educational Times. 
He had never been robust, and before long his 
health gave out altogether under the strain of 
the two professions. After a severe sickness he 


took to literature and began writing articles 
on chance subjects for The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A group of these, republished in 1895 under the 
title of “Select Conversations with an Uncle,” 

made up his first book,—excepting, I believe, a 
textbook in biology. In 1895 appeared also 
“The Time Machine,’—and _ discriminating 
readers began to tell one another that here was 
a new writer whose output was worth watching. 

Since that Mr. Wells has published some two 
dozen volumes, including scientific romances, 
satiric fantasies and fantastic ironies, strange 
stories galore, horrible, blood-curdling visions, 
grotesque yet strangely moving prophecies of 
“the times yet to be,” sociological and socialistic 
essays, and, finally, absorbingly interesting nov- 
els of contemporary English life. 

His earlier work in the grotesque, the fan- 
tastic, the bizarre promptly brought him the un- 
deserved epithet of “the English Jules Verne,” 
—undeserved because, preposterously supernatu- 
ral as his wildest flights of imagination and his 
chimerical creations may have seemed, he al- 
ways builded on a foundation of scientific truth. 
He possessed an unfailing fund of knowledge, 
and his peculiar union of the scientific and liter- 
ary temperaments gave him a rare advantage. 
The law of evolution and a clear conception of 
man’s place in nature were the great basic facts 
on which he worked. He saw all things afresh, 
divested of old labels, formulas, preconceptions. 
He took nothing as a matter of course. He be- 
came an explorer; wrought out and fought out 
new trails of his own. His visions of the future, 
his awful warnings and hopeful anticipations, 
are as far from the pseudo-scientific_yarns of 
Jules Verne as this earth is from the Dog Star. 

From the first he took the forward look 
toward life and touched science to utter proph- 
ecy and warning criticism. And through it all 
he has approached steadily nearer to the pres- 
ent time, nearer to thé life of humanity in this 
world here and now. “The Time Machine ” 
(1895) pictured the slow decay of the world in 
the twilight and night of time, some thirty mil- 
lions of years in the future. In “ When the 
Sleeper Wakes” (1899) our author’s rapid re- 
treat from those vast future eons had brought 
him to a period only a single century hence. 
These romances, and the many strange fictions 
he printed between their dates of publication,— 
“The Stolen Bacillus and Other Stories,” 
(1895) ; “ The Wonderful Visit” (1895), that 

gay and charming account of an angel’s sojourn 
in a small Surrey village; “The Island of Dr. 
Moreau” (1896), an unwholesome excursion 
into the ultra-horrible; “The Platter Story and 
Others ” (1897); “ The Invisible Man” (1897) ; 

“The War of the Worlds” (1898) —all these 
disclosed their author’s wit, fancy, imagination, 
instinct for story telling, ’and keen sense of 
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style (a remarkable thing about his work was 
the rapid development of a style of ease and 
admirable precision) ; and in “The Wheels of 


Chance” (1896) he had given us a delightful | 


tale without any appearance of the supernatural, 
—a sparkling transformation of a commonplace 
dry goods clerk’s cycling tour in southern Eng- 
land into a charmingly Quixotie romance. But 
it was not until he had published a dozen books 
that he produced in “ Love and Mr. Lewisham” 
(1900) his first novel in the true meaning of 
that term. 

Here indeed was a new departure. An amaz- 
ing fertility of invention, to be sure, had gone 
into the making of the scientific romances, but 
the “imagination” they displayed was largely 
an extremely skillful use of science, hardly be- 
longing in the province of literature and having 
almost nothing to do with the art of novel writ- 
ing. “Love and Mr. Lewisham” showed un- 
expected and very genuine abilities in the analy- 
sis of human character. It was a story of the 
everyday life of humble London folk, a simple 
record of the ambitious resolutions of youth 
and the interference of life,—of how love, in the 
person of a little typewriter girl, upset all Mr. 
Lewisham’s plans for a great career and sent him 
to fight in the common ranks in the struggle for 
life; and such a story, so thoroughly well done, 
so full of kindly humor, so true to life and so 
appreciative of life, was worth more than all the 
scientific fantasies in the world. ; 

But Mr. Wells was not yet through with 
scientific phantasmagoria, with peering into the 
future and with phophecy. This novel was fol- 
lowed by “The First Men in the Moon” 
(1901), a shrewd satire on this era of special- 
ization; “The Sea Lady” (1902), a successor 
to “The Wonderful Visit”; “Twelve Stories 
and a Dream” (1903); “The Food of the 
Gods” (1904); “In the Days of the Comet” 
(1906); “The War in the Air” (1908), and 
such sociological and socialist pronouncements 
as “ Anticipations” (1901); “ Mankind in the 
Making” (1903) ; “A Modern Utopia” (1905) ; 
“New Worlds for Old: An Account of Social- 
ism” (1908); “First and Last Things: A Con- 
fession of Faith” (1908), and, after a flying 
visit to these shores, “ The Future in America” 
(1906). While he was doing these things, how- 
ever, he was also at work in his new field. His 
second novel, “Kipps: The Story of a Simple 
Soul” (1905), was a masterly portrayal of 
English life, with all its snobbery, pretense, and 
conventionality as seen through the eyes of one 
of a despised class who suddenly found himself, 
like Christopher Sly, raised above his “ proper 
station.” The sharp satire of it showed its au- 
thor still the reformer as deeply interested as 
ever in social questions; yet the tale was a rare 
combination of humor and pathos, was both 
amusing and tender, “blood-tinctured, of a 
veined humanity.” After ten years of incessant 
labor Mr. Wells had produced a masterpiece of 
fiction. 

Finally, early in the present year, came 
“Tono-Bungay,” a graphically realistic epic of 
a sordid patent-medicine king, his amazing flo- 
rescence into a “ Napoleon of finance,” the burst- 
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ing of his bubble of wealth and power, and his 
ignominious end,—again a book displaying hu- 
mor, imagination, a lucid style, a gift of insight 
into the shams and absurdities of present-day 
society, an electrifying irony; perhaps an unin- 
spiring book in its gray and somber realism, 
filled with futile questions, yet powerful in ap- 
peal and not so futile in this that it makes its 
readers think. 

In the best of his work Mr.- Wells has always 
realized his aim to establish a new proportion, 
to show the world under a new aspect. In 
“Kipps” and “'Tono-Bungay ” he has achieved 
his early ambition to become a novelist of the 
lower middle class in England; and more, he 
has analyzed with brilliance and force the ir- 
rationality—the lack of real structural ideas,— 
of the modern commercialized social organism. 
He is not always the purest of artists, and his 
analysis is not always free from bias, but his 
criticistns of this topsy-turvydom of pragmatism 
and folly are fundamentally and everlastingly 
true. 

In this land of opportunity it is no uncommon 
thing for a man to climb unaided from “the 
bottom of the ladder” to high position; but in 
England it requires vastly greater pluck, en- 
durance, and force of character for one of the 
lower middle class to overcome class restric- 
tions, thwart the iron hand of traditional, con- 
ventional custom, educate himself out of the 
groove in which he was born, and achieve the 
front rank,—whether in literature, or science; or 
the affairs of state. The deserts of Mr. H. G. 
Wells are as large as is his promise of produc- 
ing many another book that will fulfill Dr. John- 
son’s test and “help us either to enjoy life or 
to endure it.” , 














THE NEW BOOKS. 


HUDSON-FULTON LITERATURE. 


It was to be expected that the joint celebra- 
tion in New York of the achievements of Hud- 
son and Fulton would be the occasion of the 
writing of a great many magazine articles and 
some books. Several volumes apropos of Hud- 
son’s voyages and the significance of his explo- 
rations have already been noticed in these pages. 

Now that we are celebrating the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of Henry Hudson's dis- 
covery of the river that bears his name, it is 
fitting that the exploits of that daring navigator 
should be reviewed in the light of historical in- 
vestigation. Trustworthy materials for a life of 
Hudson are far from abundant, but Mr. Thomas 
A. Janvier has condensed in a single small vol- 
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ume’ all the essential facts recorded by the ex- 
plorer’s authoritative biographers, and has ap- 
pended to the narrative a reprint of a newly 
discovered contemporary account of the trial 
of the mutineers by whom Hudson was aban- 
doned to his death. 

In her sprightly story, “Robert Fulton and 
the Clermont,” * Miss Alice Crary Sutcliffe has 
attempted to give an authoritative account of 
the early experiments of Fulton more than to 
recount the triumph with which we are all fa- 
miliar. The volume, which is well illustrated, 





contains many of Fulton’s hitherto unpublished 
letters, drawings, and pictures. Miss Sutcliffe is 
a great-granddaughter of Fulton. 

A book whose publication at this time may: 











FULTON’S FIRST PLAN FOR STEAM NAVIGATION. 


(Made in 1798 and now first published in ‘“ Robert 
Fulton and the Clermont.’’) 


have been suggested by the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration is “ The Picturesque Hudson,” written 
and illustrated by Clifton Johnson. The Hud- 
son is one of the few American rivers that have 
literary associations, and the picturesque fea- 
tures of the “ Rhine of America” have long been 
the theme of the guide-books. Special photo- 
graphs of river scenes have been made by Mr. 
Johnson for this book, and the characteristic 
scenic features of the river from its mouth to 
its headwaters are passed in review. 

A new and useful volume on the New York 
of the Hudson period is Miss Esther Singleton’s 
“Dutch New York.”* Miss Singleton will be 
remembered as the compiler and editor of a 
number of volumes on different historical pe- 
riods. This volume on the American metropolis 
during the period of Dutch dominion seems to 
us particularly well done. The life of the orig- 
inal Dutch settlers is vividly reconstructed, and 
the Dutchman of Nieuw Amsterdam is made to 
appear a true Dutchman transplanted from the 
old country, as well as a rather more serious 
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and dignified individual than the chronicles of 
Washington Irving and others would have us 
believe. Such topics as orchards, gardens, 
houses, streets, costumes, furniture, housekeep- 
ing, servants, education, religion, courtship and 
marriage, doctors, taverns, sports, festivals, mer- 
chants and trade,—these indicate the range of 
subjects considered in the fourteen chapters. 

In a finely illustrated and handsomely bound 
volume entitled “The New New York”? Prof. 
John C. Van Dyke and the artist, Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, have collaborated to give us “ the larger 
aspect of New York, showing the life and en- 
ergy of its people projected upon the _ back- 
ground of its commerce.” Professor Van Dyke’s 
text is that of a man who thoroughly knows 
and loves his subject. As for the Pennell illus- 
trations, they are beyond praise as an accurate 
interpretation of the life and,architecture of the 
city. Many of the illustrations are in color. 


TALES OF ICE AND SEA. 


While the world is acclaiming the polar ex- 
ploits of Peary, Cook, and Shackleton, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that during the 
past decade much progress has been made in 
the field of Arctic discovery by explorers of 
modest equipment who have had other ends in 
view than the search for either the North or 
the South Pole. The work of what was known 
as the Anglo-American Polar Expedition of 
1906-07 is described in detail in a yolume en- 
titled “Conquering the Arctic Ice,”? recently 
completed by Ejnar Mikkelsen, the young Dan- 
ish explorer, who in company with Ernest de 
Koven Leffingwell, of Illinois, headed the expe- 
dition. Although their ship, the Duchess of 
Bedford, was lost in the ice, these young men 
succeeded in mapping the northern coast of 
Alaska and acquired much useful knowledge of 
that region, although their “farthest North” 
was only the seventy-second parallel, which of 
course does not entitle them to rank with the 
polar discoverers. Mr. Leffingwell is now at 
Point Barrow, but a recent dispatch states that 
he was unsuccessful in a recent attempt to push 
farther north. Nevertheless, the knowledge al- 
ready gained of that hitherto virtually unknown 
coast is doubtless worth all that it has cost. 

A volume of essays® by James R. Thursfield, 
the English writer on naval topics, is interest- 
ing to American readers chiefly because of the 
somewhat unexpected tribute paid by the author 
to our earliest American naval hero, Paul Jones. 
Almost without exception English writers, when 
they have alluded to Jones at all, have charac- 
terized him as a pirate, or at best a naval adven- 
turer. It is therefore with some surprise that 
we come upon the statement in Mr. Thursfield’s 
estimate that the title of Paul Jones to be re- 
garded as the father of the American navy “is 
at once unimpeachable and fraught with the 
loftiest and most enduring inspiration. 

An absorbing account of the voyage of the 
Russian Baltic fleet from St. Petersburg to its 
defeat and destruction in the battle of the Sea 
of Japan is now published in the form of a 
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diary by Commander Wladimir Semenoff. This 
volume, under the title “ Rasplata” * (The Reck- 
oning), has been well rendered into English, 
although the translator is anonymous. Captain 
Semenoff claims nothing for his writing except 
that it is the diary of an eyewitness presented 
in the form of a narrative. His chapters are ex- 
ceedingly vivid and the reader is strongly im- 
pressed before he has read many chapters with 
the fatal and unprecedented weakness and un- 
preparedness of the Russian fleet in its eastward 
voyage. The volume ends with an entry dated 
May 25 (1905) “ninety miles off Shanghai.” A 
petty officer asked the commander what were 
further orders, “ Where are we going now?” 
And the commander replied: “To our reckon- 











DUTCH SHIPS OF HUDSON’S TIME. 


(From a contemporary print, reproduced in Jan- 
vier’s “ Henry Hudson.’’) 


ing.” The next day occurred the battle of the 
Sea of Japan. 


BOOKS ABOUT CHINA. 


Very vivid and entertaining are Mrs. Con- 
ger’s “Letters from China,”*® which have just 
been brought out in book form.. Mrs. Conger, 
as wife of the American Minister, lived in China 
for nine years, beginning in 1895. She was on 
intimate relations with the late Empress 
Dowager and learned the Chinese point of view 
as thoroughly, perhaps, as any Western woman. 
Her letters to relatives in the United States, 
which make up the text of this book, include 
a running account of the siege of Peking dur- 
ing the Boxer troubles in the year 1900. 

Another book on China and the Chinese, from 
a more vital American point of view, although 
inevitably not written in Mrs. Conger’s pic- 
turesque style, is Dr. Mary Roberts Coolidge’s 
“Chinese Immigration,”® which forms one of 
the American Public Problems series. This is 
a study of American-Chinese relations, particu- 
larly since the Geary law in 1892. There are, 
however, introductory and supplementary chap- 
ters on the Chinaman at home and the probable 
effect of exclusion. Dr. Coolidge was formerly 
associate professor of sociology at Stanford 
University. 
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There is a great deal that is new and inform- 
ing about the family and social life. of the Chi- 
nese people in the studies of John Stuart Thom- 
son, which he has published under the general 
title ‘““The Chinese.”* The writer beyond a 
doubt knows his China from long years of inti- 
mate association. The volume is illustrated 
from photographs taken by the author himself. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A volume packed full of useful information 
and illustrated by portraits, views, maps, and 
charts, all on Chile,? has been recently brought 
out by the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics. This work cannot fail to be very 
useful as a reference work to students and those 
who have a commercial interest in the Southern 
continent. 

Mr. J. Keir Hardie’s impressions and sugges- 
tions of India have been published in book 
form,® chiefly, the author himself admits, for the 
purpose of correcting some misstatements made 
in the English press concerning *’3 public state~ 
ments of Indian conditions. 1 :r Hardie be- 
lieves that while the Hindus are particularly 
loyal, “ repression will only intensify their deter- 
mination to secure self-government.” 

A lively story of adventure, with a good deal 
of useful historical and political description and 
comment, is Mr. Albert Sonnichsen’s ‘‘ Confes- 
sions of a Macedonian Bandit.” * Mr. Sonnich- 
sen went to Macedonia as a member of the 
revolutionary committee and saw many things 
in the turbulent Balkan country which could not 
possibly have been seen by an outsider. The 
book is illustrated from photographs, most of 
which were taken by the author himself. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The most important book of the year in the 
field of biography is the late Professor Shaler’s 
life as written by himself and supplemented 
with a memoir furnished by Mrs. Shaler The 
autobiographical portion, which makes up one- 
half of the volume, covers only the first twenty- 
one years of Professor Shaler’s life. It is much 
to be regretted that death prevented the com- 
pletion of this intensely interesting autobiog- 
raphy, but in the hands of Mrs. Shaler the lack 
has been supplied as fully as possible. The 
reader is impressed by the remarkable versatility 
of Professor Shaler, as well as his extraordi- 
nary mental alertness and perennial interest in 
whatever affected mankind. Professor Shaler 
was a geologist throughout his mature life, be- 
ginning at Harvard as a pupil of Agassiz and 
reaching great eminence in his chosen science. 
Yet many of his letters give little or no sugges- 
tion of what must have been the mastering pur- 
suit of his life, and, indeed, his published writ- 
ings show that in a literary career he might have 
been quite as successful as in his lifelong work 
as a scientist and specialist. 
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The letters and journals of Dr. Howe,° edited 
by his daughter, Laura E. Richards, are com- 
pleted in the second volume, covering a period 
of forty-two years and telling the story of Dr. 
Howe’s labors for the blind, the deaf, the in-. 
sane, the feebleminded, the prisoner, and the 
captive. This volume, like its predecessor, has 
been compiled from Dr. Howe’s journals and 
letters, with only so much narrative as seemed 
necessary to supply the missing links. Both 
volumes have been annotated by F. B. Sanborn. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

Professor Goodnow, of Columbia University, 
has written a work which covers in a single vol- 
ume’ the entire field of municipal government 
not only in this country but abroad. .To do this 
the author was obliged to study the historical 
development of city institutions in western Eu- 
rope, and he gives his readers the results of his 
studies, with a general survey of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of modern social life in great 
cities. Those students and general readers who 
are familiar with Professor Goodnow’s book 
on “City Government in the United States” 
will find the present more comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject extremely interesting as well 
as practically helpful. 

In view of the increasing interest in the sub- 
ject of municipal street-cleaning it seems 
strange that no comprehensive treatise on the 
subject has heretofore appeared. Noticing this 
lack Dr. George A. Soper, of New York, has 
brought together some notes of his own experi- 
ence and observation® which shoufd prove of 
value to officials in American cities who have 
this important matter in charge. Dr. Soper 
made a three months’ visit to Europe two years 
ago and there enjoyed opportunities for dis- 
cussing the question of cleaning streets with 
many municipal officials. The cities that he 
visited included London, Paris, and Berlin. By 
way of comparison, Dr. Soper has added to the 
account of foreign methods of street-cleaning 
a chapter on the work of the New York Street- 
Cleaning Department. 


MILITARY HYGIENE. 


As summer military encampments and mimic 
war games, such as the one described in this 
number of the Review or Reviews, are becom- 
ing more frequent from year to year, the prac- 
tical usefulness of such a book as Major Ash- 
burn’s “Elements of Military Hygiene”® be- 
comes more and more evident. Major Ash- 
burn’s work has the approval of the Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army and the in- 
dorsement of the Adjutant-General of Massa- 
chusetts, besides that of a number of other offi- 
cers, both of the regular army and of the na- 
tional guard. It is primarily for the use of line 
officers who have considerable influence in the 
acceptance of recruits as well as in the man- 
agement of the men in the barracks, in camp, 
and on the march. 
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